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Spring storm 
batters Midwest 


Snow blocks a walk 
signal after initial 
snowfall and before 
a blizzard warning 
went into effect for 
southeast Wyoming 
on Wednesday in 
Cheyenne. The second 
“bomb cyclone” to 
hit the Midwest in a 
month is expected 
to have a similar 
devastating impact. 

Jacob Byk, 

The Wyoming 
Tribune Eagle/AP 


Another ‘bomb cyclone' 
makes travel dangerous 


Lightning strikes runway 
of already damaged base 


By Blake Nicholson 

Associated Press 

A storm system known as a “bomb cyclone” slow¬ 
ly churned through the U.S. interior Thursday for 
the second time in a month, unleashing a blizzard in 
parts of the Midwest while creating hazardous fire 
conditions farther south. 

As much as 18 inches of snow fell in South Dakota, 
where Gov. Kristi Noem has closed state offices in 
1 —much of the state for a second day as heavy snow and 
strong winds made travel conditions dangerous. 

SEE TRAVEL ON PAGE 6 


By Rose L. Thayer 

Stars and Stripes 


AUSTIN, Texas — Lightning strikes during a se¬ 
vere storm Wednesday night damaged the runway 
at Offutt Air Force Base in Nebraska, where ex¬ 
treme weather has kept officials on the defensive in 
recent weeks. 

Still in the early stages of recovery from mid- 
March flooding, base engineers spent Thursday 
morning repairing nearly a dozen 3- to 5-inch 
gashes in the runway caused by lightning strikes, 



remote locales 
challenged by 
new fitness test 


By J.P. Lawrence 

Stars and Stripes 

CAMP ARIFJAN, Kuwait — 
Lt. Col. Kristen Auge hunched 
her back and clenched her eyes 
shut as she began to deadlift, 
but the weight refused to leave 
the green turf. 

Around her, a group of de¬ 
ployed Minnesota National 
Guardsmen from her battal¬ 
ion hefted, dragged and tossed 
weights in their first crack at 
the new Army Combat Fitness 
Test. 

Auge, an avid runner, had 
aced her fitness tests through¬ 
out her 29-year career. Now 
the commander of the 34th In¬ 
fantry Division’s headquarters 
battalion was failing several 
exercises in the Army’s new 
fitness assessment. 

SEE TEST ON PAGE 4 

CpI. Tim Eichers hurls 
a rubber ball backward 
during a test run of the new 
Army fitness test at Camp 
Arifjan, Kuwait, on March 23. 

Bill Boecker 

Courtesy of the U.S. Army National Guard 
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Fitzgerald officers will get censure letters 



By Caitlin Doornbos 

Stars and Stripes 

YOKOSUKA NAVAL BASE, 
Japan — The Navy will drop 
charges against two former USS 
Fitzgerald officers accused of 
criminal negligence in the 2017 
fatal collision of the ship that 
killed seven sailors, according to 
a Navy statement Thursday. 

Former Fitzgerald command¬ 
ing officer Cmdr. Bryce Benson 
and the destroyer’s former tac¬ 
tical action officer, Lt. Natalie 
Combs, will instead receive sec¬ 
retarial letters of censure from 
Navy Secretary Richard Spencer. 
The two were previously dis¬ 
missed from their jobs and re¬ 
ceived nonjudicial punishment, 
the Navy said. 

Censure letters are public re¬ 
bukes that draw shame and ac¬ 
knowledge wrongdoing but do not 
carry legal implications or affect 
retirement benefits or pay for of¬ 
ficers reprimanded. However, 
they are often career-ending in 
terms of promotion, particularly 
at higher ranks. 

“This decision is in the best 
interest of the Navy, the families 
of the Fitzgerald Sailors, and the 
procedural rights of the accused 
officers,” the Navy said in the 


Clarification 

A photo caption in Thurs¬ 
day’s edition should have said 
that Sevastopol is a city in 
Crimea, which the U.S. rec¬ 
ognizes as part of Ukraine. It 
was forcibly annexed by Rus¬ 
sia in 2014. 


statement. 

On June 17,2017, the Fitzgerald 
collided with a commercial ves¬ 
sel, the Philippine-flagged ACX 
Crystal, in the waters off Japan’s 
coast about 80 nautical miles 
southwest of Tokyo. Seven sail¬ 
ors died, and the ship sustained 
millions of dollars in damages. It 
remains under repair in Pasca¬ 
goula, Miss. 

Post-collision reports pointed 
to a culture of negligence, crew 
exhaustion and a lack of training 
and communication as factors in 
the collision. 

In a letter to one of the fallen 
sailors’ families, Navy officials 
wrote that “the cases are being 
dismissed for legal reasons that 
impede the continued prosecu¬ 
tion of either officer,” according 
to a Thursday report by the Navy 
Times. 

In January, a military judge 
disqualified Navy Adm. Frank 
Caldwell from being the conven¬ 
ing authority in Benson’s case 
because he “abdicated his neu¬ 
tral role in favor of a prosecuto¬ 
rial role” and made prejudicial 
statements, according to court 
documents. 

That shrank the pool of naval 
officers eligible to pursue charg¬ 
es against Benson to the Navy’s 
top two — the chief of naval op¬ 
erations and vice chief of naval 
operations. 

Legal expert and retired Navy 
Capt. Lawrence B. Brennan told 
Stars and Stripes at the time 
that the ruling made it “highly 
improbable” that the case would 
move forward. 

“[Caldwell] got out of his role as 
a judicial officer and joined... the 
public affairs position,” Brennan 
said. “He didn’t remember his 


duty as convening authority, his 
quasi-judicial responsibility.” 

Benson was charged with two 
counts of dereliction of duty 
through neglect and improper 
hazarding a vessel through neg¬ 
ligence. He was earlier charged 
also with negligent homicide, 
but the charge was dropped last 
year. 

Benson was accused of failing to 
ensure the ship’s safe navigation 
and “approve an adequate watch 
bill,” “revise standing orders to 
account for degraded equipment” 
and to “adequately train and in¬ 
spect the conduct of members 


under his command ...,” accord¬ 
ing to court documents. 

Combs was charged with negli¬ 
gent dereliction of duty resulting 
in death and negligent hazarding 
of a vessel in the collision. She was 
accused of failing to “communi¬ 
cate with the bridge vital contact 
information and safe speed and 
maneuvering recommendations, 
enforce watch-standing prin¬ 
ciples in the combat information 
center and support the officer 
of the deck,” according to court 
documents. 

Combs and Benson were two of 
four Fitzgerald officers charged 


with crimes in connection with 
the collision. Last May, former 
officer-of-the-deck Lt. j.g. Sarah 
Coppock pleaded guilty to der¬ 
eliction of duty, was sentenced 
to forfeit half of her pay for three 
months and received a letter of 
reprimand. 

“Not a day goes by where I 
haven’t thought about what I could 
have done differently,” Coppock 
said at her court-martial. “There 
is nothing I can do now but take 
responsibility.” 

Last month, a Navy board of in¬ 
quiry found no reason to remove 
Lt. Irian Woodley from the ser¬ 
vice after he was accused of fail¬ 
ing in his duties in the collision. 
Woodley had faced charges of 
dereliction in the performance of 
duties through neglect resulting 
in death, negligent hazarding of 
a vessel and negligent homicide. 
A military court ruled there was 
not enough evidence to take the 
case to trial. 

Combs and Benson maintained 
their innocence throughout the 
prosecution process. 

After the Fitzgerald collision 
and the unrelated collision of the 
USS John S. McCain two months 
later that killed 10 sailors, the 
Navy ordered internal and inde¬ 
pendent reviews of factors con¬ 
tributing to the tragedies. 

The reports identified 117 rec¬ 
ommendations — later reduced to 
103 — to address years of under¬ 
funded operations, an increased 
pace of operations and an erosion 
of safety standards that led to the 
collisions, according to the re¬ 
ports. In a Feb. 25 memorandum, 
the Navy said the service has im¬ 
plemented 91 of the changes. 

doornbos.caitlin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CaitlinDoornbos 
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Lack of disaster aid 
for bases unresolved 


Guidance on 
TV channels 
is clarified 
byAAFES 

Stars and Stripes 

The Army and Air Force Exchange Ser¬ 
vice dropped a reference to news channels 
being politically divisive in a second memo 
recommending that its retail facilities 
show mainly sports programming on TVs 
in common areas. 

The new memo was sent two days after 
the first to clarify that AAFES’ call for tele¬ 
visions in its retail facilities to be tuned to 
sports programming was a recommenda¬ 
tion, not a policy, according to the agency. 

The previous version said AAFES had 
“elected to play sports channels/sports 
programming on all common area TVs” 
when its own informational service isn’t 
being shown. 

“As a federal entity, we remain neutral 
on political issues. News channels should 
not be shown on common area TVs due to 
their divisive political nature,” it added. 

The new memo, which a Dallas-based 
spokesman said was being sent to stores late 
Wednesday, drops the wording about news 
channels and politics without explanation. 

“The Exchange recommends sports 
channels/sports programming on all com¬ 
mon area TVs when an Exchange channel 
is not being shown,” it said. “This guidance 
allows flexibility to make adjustments 
based on the ‘news of the day’ and local 
needs.” 

The spokesman, Chris Ward, said in an 
email that the updated memo was “an ef¬ 
fort to provide better clarity for the stores 
regarding the fact that this was just guid¬ 
ance and not a policy.” 

The updated policy memo appeared 
after Stars and Stripes inquired Wednes- 



Theron GoDBOLD/Stars and Stripes 


A patron dines at the Army and Air Force 
Exchange Service food court at Yokota 
Air Base, Japan, on Wednesday. AAFES 
has issued a new memo clarifying its 
recommendation on TV programming 
shown in common areas. 

day about AAFES discouraging news pro¬ 
gramming in its common areas. 

TVs mounted on walls in food courts, 
customer service centers and other areas 
on bases around the world frequently show 
a loop of news channels including Fox, 
CNN and MSNBC. 

AAFES operates nearly 2,700 facili¬ 
ties that provide goods and services to 
U.S. military personnel and their families 
worldwide. 


By Caitlin M. Kenney 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — A House lawmaker 
voiced his alarm and displeasure Wednes¬ 
day with the failure of Congress to deliver 
more funds to help the military with disas¬ 
ter recovery, several months after hurri¬ 
canes devastated a Marine Corps base and 
an Air Force base. 

“I’m a little taken aback with what’s hap¬ 
pened at Camp Lejeune and with the (Ma¬ 
rine) Corps. And the damage and the need 
that you have for a supplemental appropri¬ 
ations bill,” Rep. Austin Scott, R-Ga., told 
a panel of Navy and Marine Corps lead¬ 
ers during a budget hearing of the House 
Armed Services Committee. 

Last week, the Marine Corps received 
$400 million in reprogrammed funds to 
address the immediate needs at Camp 
Lejeune, N.C., after Hurricane Florence 
caused widespread damage at the base in 
September. 

The Air Force also received authoriza¬ 
tion to reprogram $200 million in funds to 
help Tyndall Air Force Base on the Florida 
Panhandle, which was devastated by Hur¬ 
ricane Michael in October. 

Scott raised concerns about the Air 
Force’s available funding to rebuild Tyn¬ 
dall. Without supplemental disaster assis¬ 
tance, the base might have to stop flights 
there. 

Even with the reprogrammed money, it 
will cost $3.1 billion during the next three 
to four years to fix Camp Lejeune “so that 
we don’t have to go through this again,” 
Gen. Robert Neller, commandant of the 
Marine Corps, said at the hearing. 

Scott said the district that he represents 
in Georgia was also affected last year by 


Hurricane Michael and it also has not re¬ 
ceived relief, forcing farmers to file for 
“bankruptcy even though they were prom¬ 
ised disaster assistance. It hasn’t come.” 

“You guys need it just like we do,” he told 
Navy and Marines officials at the hearing. 

Since Hurricane Florence hit Camp 
Lejeune in September, about 50% of the 
homes on the base have been repaired, 
Neller said. They also have identified 31 
buildings on base that will cost more to re¬ 
pair than they are worth, so they will have 
to be rebuilt. 

Neller agreed Wednesday that the base 
would continue to worsen without supple¬ 
mental disaster funding. 

“Otherwise, we’re going to have to figure 
out how we’re going to self-fund this,” he 
said. “We don’t have insurance, the Con¬ 
gress is our insurance.” 

Congress will leave for a two-week re¬ 
cess, Scott said, “and I’m embarrassed, 
quite honestly, that this job hasn’t been 
done,” referring to approval for disaster 
assistance funding. 

Scott implored Navy Secretary Richard 
Spencer, as well as the other service secre¬ 
taries, to speak directly to the White House 
“about the damage that’s going to be done,” 
if supplemental disaster funding is not 
passed before the congressional recess. 

“I do not think President [Donald] 
Trump would be allowing Congress to go 
home for two weeks if he knew what was 
about to happen to the readiness of the Air 
Force and the [Marine] Corps,” Scott said. 
“I think that he would be challenging us ... 
to stay here and get this job done.” 

kenney.caitlin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @caitlinmkenney 


Osan gate renovations to boost security will begin Friday 



By Matt Keeler 

Stars and Stripes 

OSAN AIR BASE, South Korea — Years 
of planning has paid off for the 51st Civil 
Engineer Squadron, which designed and 
advocated for funding the complete over¬ 
haul of the installation’s main gate that be¬ 
gins Friday. 

The two-year project by Korean con¬ 
tractors will bring the main access control 
point, constructed over three decades ago, 
up to standards for anti-terrorism force 
protection implemented after 9/11. 

“The way it is set up now is just not hit¬ 
ting the mark,” said Lt. Col. Timothy Fryar, 
commander of the 51st Civil Engineers. 
“The gate is too close to the perimeter, so 
our defenders don’t have enough time to 
determine if someone is trying to run the 
gate or not.” 

An ideal control point setup consists of 
serpentine entry roads that force drivers 
to slow down to an acceptable speed, and 
a deployable barrier system that prevents 
potential threats from reaching the base 
perimeter. 

The current control point puts visi¬ 
tors inside the perimeter before they are 
screened by security forces. Should the 
driver attempt to bypass the control point, 
a manned, up-armored Humvee is sig¬ 
naled to block access and quickly increase 
the security response. 


“Coming on base, for security forces to 
be able to defend us, there is just no time,” 
Fryar said. “Once a defender determines 
someone is attempting to run the gate, they 
are on the installation already.” 

Less than 100 yards beyond the gate is 
the new Osan Elementary School, where 
hundreds of children and educators spend 
their days, and a possible point of interest 


in the event a gate runner makes it beyond 
current security measures. 

At a price tag of nearly $11.3 million, the 
new access control point will provide the 
protection essential to roughly 11,000 ser- 
vicemembers, families and civilians that 
work and live on base, Fryar said. 

The new gate will include serpentine 
roads, guard towers, a deployable barrier 


system, three lanes of inbound traffic, two 
lanes for outbound, a visitors’ center, a 
separate vehicle inspection area and a new 
pedestrian entrance more than twice the 
size of the current facility. 

The renovation is going to eliminate sub¬ 
stantial parking on the north and south 
sides of the current layout. 

“We already have a big enough parking 
issue on this base as it is,” said Hope Bors- 
eth, a military spouse living in Osan base 
housing. “Taking out more parking isn’t 
helping the situation.” 

Base residents typically drive to the 
main gate, park at those lots and walk to 
the shopping district just outside the gate. 

Fryar said a possible solution lies in an 
approved phone app for the 51st Logistics 
Readiness Squadron shuttle bus system. 
The app, still in early development, is in¬ 
tended to show users where the installation 
shuttle buses are located in real time, mak¬ 
ing travel more convenient. 

The construction is broken down into 
three phases. During phases one and two, 
the first 17 months, the gate will retain 
normal operations allowing both vehicles 
and pedestrians to enter. 

During the last seven months, phase 
three will allow only pedestrians to enter 
the installation. Morin Gate has been rec¬ 
ommended as an alternative. 

keeler.matthew@stripes.com 
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THAAD anti-missile system 
to deploy to Romania soon 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

STUTTGART, Germany — 
The U.S. will deploy an advanced 
anti-missile system to Romania 
this summer to support NATO ef¬ 
forts in Europe, the military said 
Thursday. 

The deployment came at the 
request of NATO and is needed 
while maintenance is done on the 
Aegis Ashore Missile Defense 
System in Romania, U.S. Euro¬ 
pean Command said. 

The Army will temporarily de¬ 
ploy its Terminal High Altitude 
Area Defense system, which will 


integrate into NATO’s ballistic 
missile defense architecture. 

The THAAD unit, which comes 
from the Fort Hood, Texas-based 
69th Air Defense Artillery Bri¬ 
gade, will operate at Naval Sup¬ 
port Facility Deveselu. Once it is 
in place, NATO’s Allied Air Com¬ 
mand will assume operational 
control of the unit, EUCOM said. 

“This site provides a defensive 
capability to deter future con¬ 
flicts, and to defend ourselves 
and our NATO allies, should de¬ 
terrence fail,” EUCOM said. 

U.S. missile defense efforts 
in Europe, which include Navy 
ships based in Spain and another 


ground-based site in Poland, are 
focused on countering threats by 
rogue nations like Iran. 

U.S. officials say the system 
is not designed to counter Rus¬ 
sia, but Moscow has complained 
about the basing of U.S. systems 
in Europe that it says pose a 
threat. 

The scheduled update to Aegis 
Ashore Romania is part of regu¬ 
lar planned maintenance taking 
place on all U.S. Aegis systems, 
EUCOM said. The update will not 
add any offensive capabilities to 
the Aegis Ashore Missile Defense 
System, the command said. 

“THAAD will remain op- 



Brandon BANZHAF/Courtesy of the U.S. Army 


Soldiers with the 69th Air Defense Artillery Brigade look at a 
Terminal High Altitude Area Defense weapon system at Fort Hood, 
Texas. The unit will send a THAAD system to Romania this summer. 

erational in Romania only while the summer,” EUCOM said. 
Aegis Ashore maintenance and vand iver.john@stripes.com 
updates are taking place during Twitter: @john_vandiver 


Test: Army says ACFT provides a better measure of how GIs will perform in combat 



J.P. LAWRENCE/Stars and Stripes 


Army Spc. Armel Joakim crunches his legs upward as part of the 
new Army fitness test, conducted as a test run during deployment to 
Camp Arifjan, Kuwait, last month. 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

“We’re going to have to train 
them up to be better,” Auge, 51, 
said after the test, “and that in¬ 
cludes me.” 

The ACFT will require some 
soldiers to learn new movements, 
and some soldiers in Kuwait 
shared their concerns about how 
training for specialized exer¬ 
cises like the deadlift — which 
can cause serious injuries if 
done with poor form — may hold 
special challenges for National 
Guardsmen. 

For the old test, training simply 
required time and a bit of space 
to run and do pushups and situps. 
But the new assessment requires 
a training space with heavy plates 
for the deadlifts and a pull-up 
rack for the leg tucks. 

In Minnesota, not everyone has 
access to a sufficient gym, or lives 
close to an armory, and those in 
remote areas may have to train 
alone, said 1st Sgt. Chris Swoboda, 
who helped set up the test. Swo¬ 
boda, 43, said this was a chance 
to learn if soldiers were ready to 
take the ACFT and whether his 
unit was ready to administer it. 

By fall 2020, the ACFT will be 
an Army-wide requirement. The 
evaluation includes the deadlift, 
standing power throw, hand-re- 
lease pushups, the “sprint, drag, 
carry,” leg tucks and a 2-mile 
run. 

The deployed soldiers had 
trained for two months for this 
nonrecord, voluntary first look 
at the new assessment under the 
supervision of a newly certified 


ACFT trainer. 

Even on active duty, the unit 
was unable to find all the new 
gear required to train and take 
the test. Soldiers said they had 
to scrounge for equipment from 
other units in Kuwait. 

The Army is working with the 
National Guard to provide equip¬ 
ment, said Michael McGurk, the 
director of research and analysis 
for the Center for Initial Military 
Training, which is responsible for 
the new standards. Those without 
equipment, such as kettlebells, 
for example, can substitute jugs 
of water, McGurk said. 

Soldiers were confident the 
training they had received from 


their sergeants had showed them 
how to do the new exercises. 

Spc. Armel Joakim, 38, said he 
looked forward to the ACFT, as 
the burly mechanic had struggled 
with the old test’s body-weight ex¬ 
ercises and the 2-mile run. 

“The old one, you don’t have the 
opportunity to use your power,” 
said Joakim, who belongs to the 
34th Infantry Division’s Head¬ 
quarters Support Company. 

Another soldier, public affairs 
specialist Sgt. Linsey Williams, 
wowed peers with her ease at 
deadlifting, hustle on the “sprint, 
drag, carry” and performance on 
the leg tucks. 

Spc. Tanjela Starr seemed 


more unsure about the new exer¬ 
cises. “I don’t know why we think 
this will be better,” Starr, 27, said. 
“It seems intense.” 

Finding her deadlift form 
proved difficult for Starr, a sup¬ 
ply specialist in Bravo Company 
in the 34th’s headquarters bat¬ 
talion. With the bar on the ground 
and with no weights, an instruc¬ 
tor tried to teach Starr to keep 
her hips low during the deadlift 
to avoid injury. But Starr kept her 
hips up and instead collapsed her 
shoulders toward the ground. 

“They kept stopping me,” Starr 
said. “They said the biggest thing 
was my form, that I wasn’t able to 
sit my butt down all the way.” 

Among National Guardsmen, 
the new test will require units 
to anticipate possible injuries for 
soldiers training on their own, 
said Lt. Col. Sean O’Mara, divi¬ 
sion surgeon for the 34th Divi¬ 
sion, adding that he hopes soldiers 
train only under the guidance of 
professionals. 

The Army says the tests will 
reduce injuries by building fit¬ 
ter troops, and that the ACFT 
provides a better measure of how 
soldiers will perform in combat. 
The service spent six years de¬ 
veloping the assessment and joins 
the Marines, Navy and Air Force 
in recently creating new fitness 
standards. 

Troops in 63 battalions started 
taking the test in October in an 
experimental study to get sug¬ 
gestions on any potential adjust¬ 
ments. Preliminary results show 
the leg tucks being the most dif¬ 
ficult for soldiers, Army officials 


WWII bomb leads to evacuations near Wiesbaden base housing 


Stars and Stripes 

STUTTGART, Germany — A 
World War II-era bomb discov¬ 
ered near an Army housing area 
in Wiesbaden has prompted local 
evacuations, but base facilities 
are not affected, the military said 
Thursday. 


Residents living off post in the 
evacuation zone, however, were 
required to leave their homes 
Thursday by 1 p.m., the Army 
said. 

The ordnance was discovered 
in Bierstadt, east of the Aukamm 
Housing Area, garrison officials 


in Wiesbaden said in a statement. 
The device was scheduled to be 
defused at 7 p.m. by German 
authorities. 

The Aukamm Housing Area it¬ 
self is not in the evacuation zone. 

In Germany, evacuations re¬ 
lated to unearthed World War II 


bombs occur frequently. 

The bomb found in Wiesbaden 
weighs about 550 pounds, city of¬ 
ficials said. The evacuation area 
extends in a radius of about 2,000 
feet. Residents also can take 
shelter at the Theodor-Fliedner 
school on 15 Biegerstrasse. 


said, with soldiers also reporting 
times in the 2-mile run that are 
30 to 60 seconds slower than in 
the old test. 

At Camp Arifjan, the test’s end 
led to rosy reviews by soldiers like 
Joakim and Sgt. Jade Dueffert, 
training sergeant for the 34th’s 
headquarters support company. 

“This is a better measure of 
total fitness, for the whole body,” 
Dueffert said. 

Iawrence.jp@stripes.com 
Twitter: @jplawrence 
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Space Force faces senators' skepticism 



Carlos BoNGioANNi/Stars and Stripes 


Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Gen. Joseph Dunford, center, 
and acting Secretary of Defense Pat Shanahan, left, talk with Sen. 
Jack Reed, D-R.l., Thursday on Capitol Hill. 


By Claudia Grisales 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — A Senate 
panel on Thursday raised a long 
list of reservations over a Trump 
administration plan to create 
Space Force as a new military 
branch that could require $500 
million in annual funding. 

In their first hearing on the 
proposal, Senate Armed Servic¬ 
es Committee members met top 
Pentagon officials with skepti¬ 
cism and concerns that a Space 
Force will result in a new, costly 
layer of military bureaucracy. 

Some Senate committee mem¬ 
bers suggested a unified com¬ 
mand rather than a separate 
military branch could be a better 
way to improve national space 
security. 

“I don’t understand how put¬ 
ting a new box in an organiza¬ 
tional chart is going to help us 
to respond to the new challenge 
that we face,” Sen. Angus King, I- 
Maine, told top military officials. 
“I think Space Command makes 
sense ... but to create a new bu¬ 
reaucracy that is going to cost us 
half-a-billion dollars a year, I’ve 
got to be convinced that there’s 
going to be some incremental 
value there.” 

However, acting Defense Sec¬ 
retary Pat Shanahan; outgoing 
Air Force Secretary Heather Wil¬ 
son; Marine Gen. Joseph Dun- 
ford, chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff; and Air Force Gen. John 
Hyten, commander of U.S. Stra¬ 
tegic Command, told committee 


members that the new service 
was the best approach to U.S. se¬ 
curity in space. 

“We are all open-minded on the 
plan but are wrestling with dif¬ 
ferent aspects of it,” said Sen. Jim 
Inhofe, R-Okla., chairman of Sen¬ 
ate Armed Services Committee. 
“This is one of those rare times 
where we are having a hearing 
where people haven’t made up 
their minds.” 

Rhode Island Sen. Jack Reed, 
the committee’s ranking Demo¬ 
crat, said Congress hasn’t created 
a new military branch in 70 years 
and it’s a decision that should not 
be taken lightly. 

Among Reed’s concerns, Space 
Force would see the military’s 
highest ratio of headquarters per¬ 
sonnel to its overall servicemem- 
ber population. For example, 
the Air Force has an estimated 
320,000 airmen to its 2,300 head¬ 
quarters personnel, while the 
Space Force ratio would be 16,500 
to 1,000, he said. 

“How do we avoid that and 
why didn’t we think harder about 
coming with a leaner structure?” 
Reed asked. 

Committee members also ex¬ 
pressed concerns that a Space 
Force will drain the Air Force 
and that its culture is too similar. 
They also shared reservations 
about a four-star general over¬ 
seeing the new service and com¬ 
peting with the needs of the Air 
Force. 

“I am airman at heart. When I 
bleed, I bleed blue. I love my Air 


Force and I love the history of the 
Air Force and space,” Hyten told 
the Senate committee. “But every 
physical domain we have, when it 
becomes contested, we create a 
military service to deal with that. 
So, we’re going to have a Space 
Force one day. I think what the 
committee has to decide is when 
that is going to happen.” 

In 2017, a House proposal to 
create a “Space Corps” as a sub¬ 
unified command was met with 
fervent opposition from the Pen¬ 
tagon’s then-leadership and their 
Senatecolleagues. However, Pres¬ 
ident Donald Trump then upped 
the proposal last March, suggest¬ 
ing the military should create a 
new branch instead called Space 


Force as a result, giving the move 
new momentum. 

“I appreciate the president put¬ 
ting this idea forward. You can 
tell that we’re all wrestling with 
it; we’re struggling with it,” Sen. 
Dan Sullivan, R-Alaska, told the 
military officials. “It’s pretty 
clear that watching some of your 
evolutions, that you’ve struggled 
with it as well.” 

For example, Wilson, who 
leaves her Air Force job next 
month to become the next presi¬ 
dent of the University of Texas 
at El Paso, was vocal about her 
opposition before reversing her 
stance last year. 

Sen. Gary Peters, D-Mich., 
quoted Wilson saying in 2017 


after a Senate hearing that the 
Pentagon was already compli¬ 
cated enough without a space 
command; it would just add a new 
organizational box and new funds 
should be spent on lethality, not 
bureaucracy. Peters said money 
can’t continue to be thrown away 
on such military initiatives, and 
he’d rather see Pentagon offi¬ 
cials offer plans to spend more 
efficiently. 

Sen. Joe Manchin, D-W.Va., 
also expressed confusion over the 
move even after previous conver¬ 
sations with Shanahan on the rea¬ 
soning for a Space Force. 

“I’m having a real hard time 
understanding why we need this 
other agency,” Manchin said. 
“You’ve got everything at your 
disposal right now ... this doesn’t 
make any sense to me at all.” 

However, Wilson, Shanahan, 
Dunford and Hyten remained 
steadfast in their support of 
the president’s plan for a new 
service. 

“The amount of change that is 
taking place in this environment, 
we’re not prepared to address ... 
the way we are set up now,” Sha¬ 
nahan told Manchin. “This is a 
fundamental shift to how we treat 
space as a domain, so the culture 
has changed because the mission 
has changed, the leadership will 
change, the prioritization of the 
resources will change and then 
our approach to developing capa¬ 
bility will change.” 

grisales.claudia@stripes.com 
Twitter: @cgrisales 


Air Force offers incentives 
for officers to recruit, teach 


By Corey Dickstein 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The Air 
Force wants some of its best of¬ 
ficers to spend time recruiting 
or instructing future officers in 
ROTC and entrance training, 
and it is offering incentives to 
make such duties more attrac¬ 
tive, service officials announced 
Thursday. 

The Air Force secretary will 
instruct promotion boards to 
heavily weight officers’ experi¬ 
ence in those duties away from 
their normal career assignments 
when they consider them for pro¬ 
motions, Lt. Gen. Brian Kelly, the 
service’s personnel chief, told re¬ 
porters at the Pentagon last week. 
That new instruction will official¬ 
ly take effect next year. 

“We’re trying to make sure 
that we as an Air Force are truly 
valuing the need and the empha¬ 
sis on that baseline foundational 
instruction and recruiting [which 
is] really important to us in de¬ 
veloping the Air Force that we 
need,” Kelly said. “We want the 
Air Force ... to value those duties 
and understand the contribution 
those officers are performing. 

“The contribution is large. It’s 
the key foundation for what we do 


as an Air Force.” 

Other incentives include de¬ 
ployment exemptions and assign¬ 
ments as short as two years when 
possible, the ability to enter a 
preference to serve at one’s alma 
mater when possible for officers 
selected for ROTC instruction, 
and preference for their next as¬ 
signments, the Air Force said. 

Kelly said the most talented of¬ 
ficers in the Air Force have not 
been attracted to serving in re¬ 
cruiting or instruction in recent 
years because it was seen as po¬ 
tentially detrimental to their ca¬ 
reers. The general said it means 
future Air Force officers are not 
being taught by the best the ser¬ 
vice has to offer. 

The Air Force will soon ask 
commanders to identify top offi¬ 
cers and nominate them to serve 
in recruiting and instruction as¬ 
signments. Officers interested 
in applying should update their 
preferences in the Air Force’s on¬ 
line personnel program, MyVEC- 
TOR, starting Monday until May 
24. To be considered, officers 
must be endorsed by their com¬ 
manders or senior raters, accord¬ 
ing to the Air Force. 

dickstein.corey@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CDicksteinDC 
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Moran picked to be chief of naval operations 


By Caitlin M. Kenney 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON— Adm. Bill 
Moran has been nominated by 
President Donald Trump to be¬ 
come the next chief of naval op¬ 
erations, the Navy’s most senior 
officer, the service announced 
Thursday. 

Moran would become the 32nd 
chief of naval operations if con¬ 
firmed by the Senate. He has been 
the vice chief of naval operations 
since May 2016. 

As the Navy’s top admiral, he 
is a member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and reports to the secretary 
of the Navy. 

“[Moran] has been central to the 
Navy adopting a fighting stance 
in this great power competition,” 
Adm. John Richardson, who is 


now chief of naval operations, 
said in a Navy statement. “As I 
turn over and go ashore, I will rest 
easy know¬ 
ing that, 
pending 
confirma¬ 
tion, Adm. 
Moran has 
the watch.” 

Richard¬ 
son is sched¬ 
uled to retire 
in the sum¬ 
mer after 
37 years of 
service. He has been the chief of 
naval operations since September 
2015. 

Moran is from Newburg, N.Y., 
and graduated in 1981 from the 
U.S. Naval Academy in Annapo¬ 
lis, Md., with a bachelor’s degree 


in naval science. He also earned a 
master’s degree in 2006 from the 
National War College, located at 
Fort McNair in Washington. 

Moran is an “extraordinary 
leader who has been a stalwart 
partner and adviser,” Navy Sec¬ 
retary Richard Spencer said in 
the statement. “I look forward to 
working with him in the years 
ahead when he is confirmed.” 

Serving as a pilot, Moran flew 
P-3 Orion patrol aircraft. He pre¬ 
viously served as commander of 
Patrol Squadron 46 and Patrol 
and Reconnaissance Wing 2, ac¬ 
cording to his official biography 
and the Navy statement. He has 
also commanded the Patrol and 
Reconnaissance Group and was 
on the staffs of the chief of naval 
operations and the commander of 


U.S. Indo-Pacific Command. 

His military awards include the 
Distinguished Service Medal, the 
Defense Superior Service Medal 
and the Legion of Merit. 

It was also announced Thurs¬ 
day that Vice Adm. Robert Burke 
was nominated by the president 
to become the Navy’s 40th vice 
chief of naval operations. He is 
now the deputy chief of naval op¬ 
erations for manpower, person¬ 
nel, training and education. 

If confirmed, Burke will be 
promoted to the rank of admi¬ 
ral, according to the nomination 
notice received by the Senate on 
Wednesday. 

A Portage, Mich, native, Burke 
has a bachelor’s and a master’s 
degree in electrical engineering 
from Western Michigan Univer¬ 


sity in Kalamazoo, Mich., and the 
University of Central Florida in 
Orlando, Fla., according to his of¬ 
ficial biography. 

He has served on attack and 
ballistic missile submarines, in¬ 
cluding the USS Von Steuben and 
the USS Bremerton, according 
to his biography. Burke has also 
commanded the USS Hampton 
and was the commodore of Sub¬ 
marine Development Squadron 
12. 

Burke has also served as the 
director of operations for U.S. 
Naval Forces Europe-Africa and 
commander of Submarine Group 
8. His military awards include the 
Defense Superior Service Medal 
and the Legion of Merit. 

kenney.caitlin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @caitlinmkenney 
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Travel: Severe storm knocks 
out power, grounds airplanes 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

Whiteout conditions were re¬ 
ported in northwest Kansas and 
western Nebraska, where the 
Department of Transportation 
closed several highways Thurs¬ 
day morning. Schools in Minne¬ 
apolis and St. Paul were among 
hundreds that closed in Minne¬ 
sota, where as much as 2 feet of 
snow is expected by Friday. 

The Minnesota State Patrol 
said it has responded to more 
200 crashes statewide since 
Wednesday. 

The storm knocked out power 
Wednesday to thousands of 
homes and businesses in South 
Dakota, disrupted air and ground 
travel from Colorado to Minneso¬ 
ta, and threatened to swell rivers 
in the Midwest that flooded after 
March’s drenching. 

Both storms are known as a 
“bomb cyclone,” a weather phe¬ 
nomenon that entails a rapid 
drop in air pressure and a storm 
strengthening explosively, ac¬ 
cording to David Roth, a fore¬ 
caster at the National Weather 
Service’s Weather Prediction 
Center in Maryland. 

The latest storm’s impacts are 
likely to be similar to last month’s 
storm, Roth said. That blast 
dropped heavy snow and led to 
massive flooding in the Midwest 


that caused billions of dollars in 
damage in Nebraska, Missouri, 
Iowa and South Dakota. 

“Hopefully, this time it will be 
a slow snowmelt,” Roth said. 

Particularly hard hit by the 
storm were eastern South Da¬ 
kota and southwestern Minne¬ 
sota. Winds in excess of 50 mph 
also were expected, creating life- 
threatening conditions, according 
to the National Weather Service. 

“We’re calling it historic be¬ 
cause of the widespread heavy 
snow. We will set some records,” 
said Mike Connelly, a weather 
service meteorologist in Aber¬ 
deen, S.D. 

In Nebraska, the State Patrol 
was sending additional troopers 
into the state’s panhandle, and of¬ 
ficials closed Interstate 80 in that 
region. 

“This storm is going to be dan¬ 
gerous,” Patrol Maj. Russ Stanc- 
zyk said. 

An unusual but not rare weather 
phenomenon known as “thunder 
snow” — snow accompanied by 
thunder and lightning — was re¬ 
ported in central South Dakota. 

“It’s essentially a thunder¬ 
storm, but it’s cold enough for 
snow,” Connelly said. 

Nebraska Gov. Pete Ricketts 
extended five weather-related 
executive orders until May 15 to 



Jacob Byk, The Wyoming Tribune Eagle/AP 

A dog peeks over a chain-link fence along Parsley Boulevard during a blizzard warning hitting southeast 
Wyoming and the Colorado Front Range on Wednesday in Cheyenne, Wyo. 


help communities gain fast access 
to the state’s emergency resourc¬ 
es. Minnesota Gov. Tim Walz 
said “the National Guard stands 
ready” to rescue any stranded 
motorists. 

The weather service posted an 
ice storm warning into Friday 
morning for a portion of southern 
Minnesota, warning that thick ice 
could accumulate on power lines 
and lead to outages. 

Strong winds associated with 
the weather system were also 
creating dangerous wildfire and 
travel conditions in New Mexico, A United Airlines plane is de-iced before taking off from Denver 
Texas and Oklahoma. International Airport on Wednesday. 



David Zalubowski/AP 


Base: Recovery of Offutt Air Force Base will take time following severe weather 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

Col. Michael H. Manion, com¬ 
mander of 55th Wing, posted to 
Facebook. 

In advance of the overnight 
storm, which produced quar- 
ter-inch-sized hail, the base on 
Wednesday evacuated its fleet of 
RC-135, a fixed-wing reconnais¬ 
sance aircraft. The aircraft was 
scheduled to return Thursday 
afternoon following repairs to 


the runway, said Ryan Hansen, 
spokesman for the 55th Wing, 
which oversees operations at the 
base. 

The damaged runway was just 
one of many repairs underway as 
the southeastern Nebraska base 
is still assessing damage caused 
by flooding that began March 15 
when snowmelt in areas north of 
the base overwhelmed the banks 
of the Missouri River. Home to 


U.S. Strategic Command, the 
base sits just west of the Missouri 
River near the city of Bellevue. 
About one-third of the base sat 
underwater for days. 

“The recovery process is going 
to be very long,” Hansen said. 

The base is now in a 90-day 
assessment of facilities. Once 
complete, they will have a better 
idea of how many facilities can be 
retrofitted, renovated or must be 


demolished. 

Officials are also monitoring 
for the potential for more flood¬ 
ing, Hansen said. 

By Thursday morning, the 
risk of flooding had downgraded 
to barely minimal, said David 
Pearson, a hydrologist with the 
National Weather Service in the 
Omaha Valley. 

“We see an increase in the 
river, but it’s not going to get to 


a level that will impact the base 
directly,” he said. “However, the 
challenge will be getting through 
this wet season over the next 
couple months. We can get into a 
rainy pattern and the river is al¬ 
ready high. 

“We are in a better spot than 
we were,” Pearson said. 

thayer.rose@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Rose_Lori 
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Trump seeks to dismantle federal agency 


By Lisa Rein 
and Damian Paletta 
The Washington Post 

WASHINGTON — The White House 
is moving to do what no president has ac¬ 
complished since the end of World War II: 
eliminate a major federal agency. 

If the Trump administration succeeds at 
dismantling the Office of Personnel Man¬ 
agement, the closure could be a blueprint 
for shuttering other departments as it tries 
to shrink government. 

The agency would be pulled apart and 
its functions divided among three other 
departments. An executive order directing 
parts of the transition by the fall is in the 
final stages of review, administration offi¬ 
cials said, with an announcement by Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump likely by summer. 
OPM employees were briefed at a meeting 
in March. 

For Trump, the breakup of the 5,565- 
employee federal personnel agency would 
offer a jolt of bureaucratic defibrillation 
to a slow-to-change workforce that the 
president and his top aides have targeted 
as a symptom of a sluggish, inefficient 
government. 

The experiment will be closely watched 
not just on Capitol Hill, but also by other 
agencies that could be next. 

“It’s a big, exemplary step,” Margaret 
Weichert, deputy director for management 
at the Office of Management and Budget 


and acting OPM director, said in an inter¬ 
view. She characterized the agency cre¬ 
ated to oversee the civil service in 1978 
as “fundamentally not set up for success, 
structurally.” 

The agency is responsible for managing 
the civilian federal workforce; coordinat¬ 
ing hiring, recruiting and performance 
policies; overseeing health insurance and 
retirement benefits; and ensuring that 
agencies adhere to laws governing em¬ 
ployees’ rights under an apolitical merit 
system. 

For Democrats and their allies in the 
labor movement, the effort to abolish the 
agency and redistribute its functions is a 
power play in defiance of Congress. 

“Does anyone really think that if tomor¬ 
row the president said, ‘I’m dismantling 
[the Department of Defense], and I think 
Ben Carson over at HUD can handle pro¬ 
curement and Betsy DeVos over at Educa¬ 
tion can handle the Army,’ that it would fly 
through?” asked Rep. Gerald Connolly, D- 
Va., chairman of a House Oversight Com¬ 
mittee panel on government operations. 

He has sent Weichert a lengthy request 
for details of the plan and is scheduling a 
hearing this spring “so you can make your 
case.” 

Watchers of the federal government say 
they cannot remember a stand-alone de¬ 
partment of OPM’s scope being dismantled 
since the World War II era. 


The Works Progress Administration, 
a New Deal agency that carried out pub¬ 
lic works projects, was dissolved in 1943. 
Congress abolished the Community Ser¬ 
vices Administration in 1981 and folded its 
functions into the Department of Health 
and Human Services, a closure faulted by 
congressional auditors as poorly handled. 

OPM, with a $2.1 billion annual budget, 
is bigger and more multifaceted. 

“We’re very good at creating new enti¬ 
ties,” said John Palguta, a retired career 
executive with the Merit Systems Protec¬ 
tion Board. “But we haven’t abolished very 
much. I haven’t seen this kind of wholesale 
dismantlement of an independent, execu¬ 
tive branch agency.” 

It’s not easy to wipe out a federal depart¬ 
ment, especially one that serves 2.1 million 
employees across the government. The 
White House is short on details even as it 
prepares to move employees out of OPM’s 
headquarters in downtown Washington. 

Officials were not able to estimate the 
short- or long-term savings of the closure. 

The White House is attempting to dis¬ 
mantle the agency in several stages, with 
some steps beginning now and other 
changes delayed pending congressional 
approval. 

By starting the process, the adminis¬ 
tration hopes to claim a win on a major 
government reorganization plan that has 
languished without buy-in from Congress. 


The plan envisions a smaller, more con¬ 
solidated government in line with the pres¬ 
ident’s campaign promise to “cut so much 
your head will spin.” 

Wiping out the federal personnel agency 
could be Exhibit A as Trump’s reelection 
campaign assembles a list of victories to 
take to voters, from deregulation and tax 
cuts to trade tariffs. 

Weichert acknowledged that the admin¬ 
istration would need Congress to approve 
the transfer of two of OPM’s core func¬ 
tions, the employee retirement and health 
care systems, and plans to ask lawmakers 
to introduce legislation in coming weeks. 

The White House is taking steps now to 
parcel out many of the other responsibili¬ 
ties by the fall. 

The agency’s massive background in¬ 
vestigation operation will migrate first 
to the Defense Department. The General 
Services Administration, the federal real 
estate agency, will absorb OPM’s human 
resources role, including training, pay and 
hiring, workforce planning and the inspec¬ 
tor general’s office. 

The Office of Management and Bud¬ 
get would take over high-level policies 
governing federal employees, a plan that 
advocates and unions are decrying as a 
backdoor ploy to politicize the civil service 
by installing political appointees close to 
the White House. 


Ribbon-cutting ceremony a last act for ousted DHS officials 



Alex Brandon/AP 


Outgoing Homeland Security Secretary Kirstjen Nielsen, at podium, 
speaks alongside her outgoing acting deputy secretary, Claire Grady, 
at the dedication of the agency’s new headquarters Wednesday in 
Washington. 


By Colleen Long 

Associated. Press 

WASHINGTON — Kirstjen 
Nielsen and other longtime civil 
servants stood outside the De¬ 
partment of Homeland Security’s 
new headquarters Wednesday in 
the breezy sunshine — a ribbon¬ 
cutting ceremony for a building 
they’d never work in. 

Nielsen, homeland security sec¬ 
retary for a few more hours, stood 
smiling next to her replacement. 
Both held giant gold scissors, and 
on a count of three, they sliced 
through the blue ribbon together. 

If there were bad feelings or 
awkwardness, they weren’t on 
display. The event felt more like 
a graduation than the moves or¬ 
chestrated by the White House 
this week to axe the agency’s 
leadership. 

Nielsen, for her part, seemed 
relaxed as she stepped to the po¬ 
dium to address her employees 
one last time. She spoke of their 
accomplishments together and 
cracked a joke about how con¬ 
struction took so long she almost 
didn’t see the new headquarters, 


erected at the site of an old fed¬ 
eral psychiatric hospital. 

“But I just made it,” she said. 

Nielsen resigned Sunday, end¬ 
ing a tumultuous tenure at the 
helm of a sprawling department 
of 240,000 people responsible for 


border security, disaster relief, 
cybersecurity, counterterrorism 
and other missions. She finally 
had enough after the most recent 
tangle with President Donald 
Trump and his aides over the 
increase of Central American 


migrants crossing the Southern 
border, and Trump’s frustration. 

The resignation was fueled 
partly because Trump had sud¬ 
denly withdrawn the nomination 
of Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement leader Ron Viti- 
ello without telling anyone, and 
wanted to shake up leadership, 
people familiar with the matter 
said. They weren’t authorized to 
speak publicly and spoke to The 
Associated Press on condition of 
anonymity. 

Vitiello was there Wednesday, 
sitting on the end of the front row 
of white folding chairs, shortly 
after sending a letter to his em¬ 
ployees saying his last day at ICE 
was Friday, capping more than 
three decades of border work. 

Nielsen was introduced at the 
podium by Claire Grady, act¬ 
ing deputy secretary and civil 
servant of more than 28 years. 
She was next in line to become 
secretary but had been forced 
to resign when Trump decided 
to name Kevin McAleenan, the 
head of U.S. Customs and Border 
Protection, as acting secretary. 
Both women got standing ova¬ 


tions. Both were leaving after 
Wednesday. 

McAleenan, sat on the other 
side of the row of folding chairs, 
next to Transportation Security 
Administration head David Pe- 
koske, who was taking Grady’s 
place. Outgoing Secret Service 
Director Randolph “Tex” Alles, 
ousted by Trump for personal 
reasons, sat there too. 

Dozens of other employees 
gathered on the grass behind the 
folding chairs in the shadow of a 
stately brick building, one of the 
original structures of the old St. 
Elizabeth’s facility — the first 
federally run psychiatric facility, 
where John Hinckley Jr., the man 
who shot President Ronald Rea¬ 
gan, was once held. 

Nielsen, who pushed for the 
new headquarters, told her em¬ 
ployees she was grateful and 
proud of their work. She told 
them to stay positive, even during 
tough times. 

“Working at DHS is a calling,” 
Nielsen said. “It is not for every¬ 
one. It takes courage, commit¬ 
ment, grit, innovation and hard 
work.” 
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Trump still prefers 'big deal’ with N. Korea 



Evan Vucci/AP 

President Donald Trump meets with South Korean President Moon Jae-in in the Oval 


David Nakamura 

The Washington Post 

WASHINGTON — President Donald 
Trump on Thursday signaled he remains 
open to an incremental deal with North 
Korea that would help further the nego¬ 
tiations over nuclear disarmament, but he 
emphasized his administration remains fo¬ 
cused on “the big deal.” 

Ahead of a meeting with South Korean 
President Moon Jae-in in the Oval Office, 
Trump told reporters that “various deals 
could happen,” and said the two leaders 
would be discussing potential increases 
in humanitarian aid, including food assis¬ 
tance, to the North. 

But he also emphasized he expects eco¬ 
nomic sanctions to remain in place until 
Pyongyang agrees to a deal to eliminate its 
nuclear weapons. 

Asked if he would accept a “smaller 
deal” that fell short of that goal to keep 
talks going, Trump responded: “I’d have 
to see what the deal is. There are various 
smaller deals that could happen . . . You 
could work out step-by-step pieces, but at 
this moment we’re talking about the big 
deal. The big deal is we have to get rid of 
nuclear weapons.” 

Trump abruptly ended his talks with 
Kim Jong Un during a summit in Hanoi 
in late February after the two sides failed 
to make progress, and there have been no 
working-level meetings since then. Trump 


Office of the White House on Thursday. 

declined to say whether he has been in con¬ 
tact with Kim since their summit. 

The president said a third summit “could 
happen,” but he did not offer a timeline and 
added that the negotiations are “not a fast 
process.” 

“I enjoyed the summits. I enjoyed being 
with the Chairman,” Trump said of Kim. 


“They’ve been really productive. But this 
is not going to go fast... If it goes fast, then 
it’s not the proper deal.” 

Moon’s visit to the White House repre¬ 
sented an urgent effort to get the talks back 
on track and persuade Trump to support 
minor sanctions relief that would open the 
door to small-scale, cross-border economic 


projects between South Korea and North 
Korea. 

Trump and first lady Melania Trump 
met Moon and his wife, Kim Jung-sook, 
at the South Portico, escorting them into 
the White House for their meetings, which 
were scheduled to last for less than two 
hours. 

Trump administration officials have said 
privately that they have not heard back 
from their North Korean counterparts 
after sending messages that they remain 
open to resuming working-level meetings. 

The talks in Hanoi broke down after the 
North offered to close parts of its main 
nuclear processing facility in exchange for 
sanctions relief, but the United States de¬ 
manded that the North commit to complete 
and irreversible denuclearization before 
any sanctions are lifted. 

At a Senate hearing on Wednesday, 
Secretary of State Mike Pompeo told law¬ 
makers that he was unable to answer affir¬ 
matively whether the two sides had agreed 
upon a specific definition of denucleariza¬ 
tion. Pyongyang has long insisted that the 
United States remove its nuclear umbrella 
over South Korea as part of a deal, but U.S. 
officials have said that is a nonstarter. 

Trump said his relationship with Kim 
remains “strong” and noted that the North 
has maintained a freeze on nuclear and 
ballistic missile testing since November 
2017. 


Dem candidates embrace gun control 


Deadline missed to turn 
over Trump tax returns 


By Andrew Taylor 
and Jonathan Lemire 

Associated. Press 

WASHINGTON — The Trea¬ 
sury Department has missed 
a deadline to deliver President 
Donald Trump’s tax returns to 
the House Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee chairman. It’s another 
early step in a battle between 
the Trump 
administra¬ 
tion and con¬ 
gressional 
Democrats 
over access 
to Trump’s 
business and 
financial 
dealings, 
with the dis¬ 
pute likely 
to end up in 
court. 

In a letter to Rep. Richard Neal, 
D-Mass., Treasury Secretary Ste¬ 
ven Mnuchin said his department 
hasn’t decided whether to comply 
with the lawmaker’s demand and 
will consult with the Justice De¬ 
partment and “carefully” review 
the request further. Neal asked 
for Trump’s returns a week ago. 

“The legal implications of this 
request could affect protections 
for all Americans against po¬ 
litically-motivated disclosures of 
personal tax information, regard¬ 
less of which party is in power,” 
Mnuchin wrote on Wednesday. 

Mnuchin said the Treasury 
respects lawmakers’ oversight 
duties and would make sure tax¬ 


payer protections would be “scru¬ 
pulously observed, consistent 
with my statutory responsibili¬ 
ties” as the department reviews 
the request. 

Neal reacted cautiously and is 
expected to have a fuller response 
later this week after consulting 
with House lawyers. 

Other Democrats accused the 
administration of dragging its 
feet. 

“How many lawyers and how 
much time does it take for Sec¬ 
retary Mnuchin to understand 
that ‘shall’ means ‘shall’?” Rep. 
Lloyd Doggett, D-Texas, said in a 
statement that alluded to the 1924 
statute that mandates the IRS 
provide any taxpayer’s returns 
when asked by a handful of top 
lawmakers. 

Access to Trump’s returns 
would give Democrats informa¬ 
tion about the president’s business 
dealings and potential conflicts of 
interest 

Trump had told reporters be¬ 
fore Mnuchin sent the letter that 
he “would love to give” the re¬ 
turns, but would not do so while 
he was under audit, a stand he 
long has taken. 

The IRS says there’s no rule 
against subjects of an audit pub¬ 
licly releasing their tax filings. 

Neal asked the IRS last 
Wednesday to turn over six years 
of Trump’s tax returns within a 
week. 

Trump has broken with de¬ 
cades of presidential precedent 
by not voluntarily releasing his 
returns to the public. 


By Matt Viser 

The Washington Post 

WASHINGTON — Sen. Ka- 
mala Harris, of California, held 
a town hall meeting at Canyon 
Springs High School in Nevada, 
the site of a fatal shooting last 
year. Former Texas congress¬ 
man Beto O’Rourke carries a 
photo in his wallet of a victim of 
gun violence and often recounts 
his 8-year-old’s story of hiding in 
a closet during an active-shooter 
drill. Sen. Elizabeth Warren, of 
Massachusetts, has faced ques¬ 
tions about gun control at nearly 
a dozen events. 

The 2020 Democratic presi¬ 
dential candidates are embracing 
gun control more enthusiastically 
than in any other campaign in 
recent times, with emotional ap¬ 
peals against firearm violence 
and pledges to stand up to the Na¬ 
tional Rifle Association. 

As with other issues, the 
change reflects the party’s ac¬ 
celerating shift toward voters 
who live in cities and suburbs 
and are more highly educated. It 
forecasts a general election battle 
that could test the party’s liberal 
surge against a deep attachment 
to gun culture in many parts of 
the country, including some areas 
that Democrats hope to wrest 
from President Donald Trump. 

Perhaps for that reason, the dy¬ 
namic falls short of Democrats’ 
endorsement of such broad, novel 
packages as the Green New Deal 
and Medicare-for-all. Instead, 
the candidates are signing onto a 
patchwork of individual measures 
such as an assault weapons ban, 
universal background checks and 


“red flag” legislation that allows 
police and family members to 
petition for the removal of guns 
from those deemed a threat. 

“If their strategy involves try¬ 
ing to bring back Trump voters 
— voters from moderate to con¬ 
servative areas — you probably 
don’t want the gun issue to get in 
the way,” said Robert J. Spitzer, 
who has written several books 
about gun politics. “You want 
to talk about health care or the 
economy or, from Democratic 
perspectives, uniting issues.” 

Still, the tone of this group of 
Democratic candidates is starkly 
different from those of years past, 
driven by a spate of school mas¬ 
sacres, the resulting activism 
and a perceived weakening of the 
NRA’s clout. 

In prior campaigns, even a can¬ 
didate such as Bill Clinton, who fa¬ 
vored gun restrictions, played up 
his participation in duck hunts. In 
2004, Democratic nominee John 
F. Kerry dressed in camouflage, 
lugged a 12-gauge double-bar¬ 
reled shotgun and fired at geese. 

“The political calculus has 
changed pretty dramatically,” 
said John Feinblatt, president of 
Everytown for Gun Safety, a gun 
control group. “Just look at other 
presidential campaigns, with John 
Kerry or Hillary Clinton. Before 
talking about gun safety, they 
would talk about their bona fides 
as hunters and shooters. That’s 
just not the case anymore.” 

In a significant shift, several 
candidates made gun control part 
of their campaign rollouts. 

Rep. Eric Swalwell, of Califor¬ 
nia, who announced his bid Mon¬ 


day, plans to make gun violence a 
centerpiece of his campaign. One 
of his first events was a “Town 
Hall to End Gun Violence” on 
Tuesday night in Sunrise, Fla., 
with Cameron Kasky, who be¬ 
came a gun control activist after 
17 students and staff members 
were killed at his high school in 
Parkland, Florida. 

Gun control still trails other 
issues in polls of what is impor¬ 
tant to left-leaning voters, but its 
profile has risen. The asymmetry 
is less pronounced than in previ¬ 
ous years, when the voting bloc of 
conservatives deeply focused on 
gun rights was not matched by a 
similar intensity on the left. 

Many Democrats blamed losses 
in the 1994 midterm election and 
the 2000 presidential race largely 
on gun issues, and for years after 
were wary of supporting even 
modest gun control measures. 

That began to change after the 
2012 massacre of 20 students and 
six adults at Sandy Hook Elemen¬ 
tary School in Newtown, Conn., 
and shifted even farther after 
the mass shooting at Marjory 
Stoneman Douglas High School 
in Parkland in February 2018, 
which spawned a wave of gun 
control activism by teenagers. 

Before the 2018 midterm elec¬ 
tion, 69 percent of registered 
voters said gun policy was “very 
important” to them, according 
to a survey by the Pew Research 
Center; Democrats recaptured 
the House in that election. The 
issue ranked ahead of taxes and 
immigration, but behind Supreme 
Court appointments, health care 
and the economy. 
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Venezuelan leader hangs on as the US pushes 


By Matthew Lee 

Associated. Press 

WASHINGTON — U.S. of¬ 
ficials have been predicting for 
months that embattled Venezu¬ 
elan President Nicolas Maduro 
would soon give up power in the 
face of economic sanctions and a 
coalition of more than 50 nations 
calling for him to step down. 

But it hasn’t worked out that 
way. 

Despite the sanctions, Maduro 
clings to power with help from 
Russia, China and Cuba. The 
international coalition that sup- 


By Eric Tucker 
and Chad Day 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Former 
Obama administration White 
House counsel Greg Craig ex¬ 
pects to be charged in a foreign 
lobbying investigation spun off 
from special counsel Robert 
Mueller’s Russia probe, his law¬ 
yers said. 

“Mr. Craig is not guilty of any 
charge and the government’s stub¬ 
born insistence on prosecuting 
Mr. Craig is a misguided abuse of 


ports the opposition stands at 54 
nations, although some longtime 
U.S. allies have refused to join 
the Trump administration in rec¬ 
ognizing the head of the National 
Assembly, Juan Guaido, as inter¬ 
im president. 

“We are continuing to push,” 
Secretary of State Mike Pompeo 
told the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on Wednesday. “We 
are trying to bring more to the 
coalition of 54, and we are trying 
to get those 54 to impose sanc¬ 
tions that match the ones that the 
United States has imposed.” 

Pompeo is scheduled to take 


prosecutorial discretion,” the at¬ 
torneys, William Taylor and Wil¬ 
liam Murphy, said in a statement 
Wednesday. 

The investigation into Craig 
comes as the Justice Department 
is cracking down on unregistered 
foreign lobbying and consult¬ 
ing. Federal prosecutors in New 
York have been investigating two 
prominent Washington lobby¬ 
ing firms in a similar probe, and 
Justice Department officials in 
Washington have been increas¬ 
ingly willing to prosecute people 


that message on the road starting 
Thursday as he visits Chile, Para¬ 
guay, Peru and Colombia. All four 
have joined the 14-member “Lima 
Group” of nations in support of 
Guaido. The secretary will be 
asking for them to take additional 
steps to persuade Maduro to step 
down and allow a new election in 
the troubled country. 

So far, Lima Group nations have 
taken in hundreds of thousands of 
refugees fleeing Venezuela’s eco¬ 
nomic collapse and have issued 
statements condemning Maduro 
but done little else, said Benjamin 


who they believe intentionally 
conceal their lobbying work from 
the federal government. 

The scrutiny of Craig stems 
from an investigation of former 
Donald Trump campaign chair¬ 
man Paul Manafort and his work 
on behalf of a pro-Russia politi¬ 
cal party in Ukraine. If filed, the 
charges would come about three 
months after Craig’s former law 
firm agreed to pay more than $4.6 
million and publicly acknowl¬ 
edge that it failed to register with 
the government for its work for 


Gedan, a Latin America expert at 
the Wilson Center, a Washington 
think tank specializing in global 
issues. 

The U.S. and other countries 
in the coalition do not recognize 
Maduro as the legitimate presi¬ 
dent of Venezuela, arguing that 
his reelection last year was irre¬ 
vocably marred by fraud. 

Russia, Cuba and China have 
well-established economic and 
political relationships with the 
once-prosperous oil-producing 
nation, and many countries have 
chosen to stay on the sidelines of 
the dispute. 


Ukraine. 

The civil settlement with Skad- 
den, Arps, Slate, Meagher & Flom 
LLP laid much of the blame for 
the firm’s conduct on Craig, who 
was a senior partner. 

Craig’s lawyers did not say why 
they expect him to be charged. 
They said federal prosecutors in 
New York had declined charges, 
but they expected an indictment 
to be brought by the U.S. Attor¬ 
ney’s office in Washington at the 
request of the Justice Depart¬ 
ment’s national security division. 


Retired general 
confirmed as 
US ambassador 
to Saudi Arabia 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The Senate 
voted overwhelmingly Wednes¬ 
day to confirm a retired four-star 
general, John Abizaid, as the U.S. 
ambassador to Saudi Arabia, fill¬ 
ing an important diplomatic post 
that has been vacant for more 
than two years. 

U.S.-Saudi relations are in tur¬ 
moil after the murder of U.S.- 
based Saudi journalist Jamal 
Khashoggi, a Washington Post 
contributor killed by kingdom 
agents in October while he was in 
the Saudi Consulate in Istanbul. 
That killing has added impetus to 
a push by Congress to withdraw 
U.S. support for the Saudi-led co¬ 
alition fighting in Yemen. 

U.S. intelligence agencies be¬ 
lieve that Saudi Crown Prince 
Mohammed bin Salman ordered 
the murder of Khashoggi, who 
had written critically of him. 

Abizaid received strong sup¬ 
port from lawmakers in both 
parties, including critics of the 
administration’s Saudi policy. 

The U.S. has been without an 
ambassador in Saudi Arabia since 
Joseph Westphal, who was picked 
for the job by President Barack 
Obama, left in January 2017. 


Ex-Obama counsel expects charges in Mueller-related probe 
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Arrest made in 
La. in burning of 
3 black churches 



Gerald Herbert/AP 


Rebecca Schutte, left, and Lois Smyth, of the Baton Rouge Area Foundation, survey the ruins of 
the Greater Union Baptist Church, one of three that recently burned down in St. Landry Parish, in 
Opelousas, La., on Wednesday. Authorities have arrested a suspect in connection with the fires. 


By Tim Elfrink 
and Kayla Epstein 
The Washington Post 

Authorities in southern Loui¬ 
siana on Wednesday arrested 
a suspect in a spate of fires that 
have burned three black church¬ 
es in St. Landry Parish since 
last month, according to federal 
prosecutors. 

“A suspect has been identi¬ 
fied in connection with the three 
church burnings in Opelousas, 
Louisiana, and is in state cus¬ 
tody,” U.S. Attorney David C. 
Joseph said in a statement. “The 
U.S. Attorney’s Office, ATF, and 
FBI are working with state and 
local law enforcement and stand 
shoulder-to-shoulder with the 
victims and those St. Landry Par¬ 
ish residents affected by these de¬ 
spicable acts.” 

The Louisiana State Fire Mar¬ 
shal’s Office, which has led the 
investigation into the blazes, de¬ 
clined to comment on the arrest. 

Multiple local media outlets 
in Louisiana have identified the 
suspect as a 21-year-old man who 
is the son of a St. Landry Par¬ 
ish deputy. Authorities planned 
to release more information 
Thursday. 

Local leaders praised the ar¬ 


rest for bringing an end to several 
frightening weeks for residents as 
hundreds of investigators worked 
with federal authorities to deter¬ 
mine who had ignited the fires. 

“I’m very proud of the investi¬ 
gative effort that has lead to this 
arrest. I’m prayerful that we can 
close this horrific chapter and 
begin to heal,” Rep. Clay Higgins, 
R-La., said in a statement sent to 
KATC. 

When Mount Pleasant Baptist 
Church in Opelousas, La., caught 
fire on April 4, consuming the 
church’s interior, it was the third 
predominantly black church to 
burn down in St. Landry Parish 
in the span of 10 days, setting 
local residents on edge. On March 
26, flames reduced St. Mary Bap¬ 
tist Church in Port Barre to just 
a few walls and piles of rubble. 
On April 2, a blaze struck the 
Greater Union Baptist Church in 
Opelousas. 

Authorities still have not de¬ 
termined a motive and have de¬ 
clined to tell residents whether 
they believe race was a factor 
in the crimes, according to The 
Advocate. 

On Sunday, State Fire Mar¬ 
shal H. “Butch” Browning told 
worshipers at Mount Pleasant 


that about 200 state investigators 
were working the case alongside 
officials from the federal Bureau 
of Alcohol, Tobacco, Firearms 
and Explosives and the FBI. 

“There is clearly something 
happening in this community,” 
Browning said in a statement last 
week. “That’s why it’s imperative 
that the citizens of this commu¬ 
nity be part of our effort to figure 
out what it is.” 

A fourth fire on March 31 was 
reported more than 200 miles 
away at the predominantly white 
Vivian United Pentecostal Church 
in Caddo Parish, La., but authori¬ 
ties have not established a link to 
the St. Landry incidents. 

For some, the recent fires re¬ 


call a dark history of attacks and 
threats against black churches in 
the South. During Reconstruction 
and the civil rights movement, 
black churches were targeted 
with fires, bombings and threats. 

In 2015, a white supremacist 
gunman opened fire on a prayer 
group at the Emanuel AME 
Church in Charleston, S.C., kill¬ 
ing nine black people. Nearly 200 
years before, Emanuel AME’s 
predecessor had been burned 
down in 1822 by Charleston’s 
white leaders who feared an in¬ 
surrection by the city’s enslaved 
residents. 

A black man in Mississippi 
pleaded guilty to arson last month 
for setting fire to a black church 


in 2016. He had attempted to dis¬ 
guise the arson as a hate crime. 

As authorities investigated the 
St. Landry fires, churches’ lead¬ 
ers were resilient, though baffled 
by the attacks. 

“My church has a lot of histo¬ 
ry,” the Rev. Gerald Toussaint, of 
Mount Pleasant Baptist Church, 
told The Daily Advertiser, noting 
that it was more than 140 years 
old. “I don’t understand it. What 
could make a person do that to a 
church?” 

Greater Union had served wor¬ 
shipers for more than 100 years, 
according to Pastor Harry Rich¬ 
ard, whose grandfather helped 
found the church. 



Gerry Broome/AP 


Firefighters and emergency personnel work the scene of a building 
fire following a gas line explosion in downtown Durham, N.C., on 
Wednesday. The owner of a coffee shop at the site was killed. 


Ark. governor to sign ‘sanctuary’ bill 


1 killed in 
NC gas line 
explosion 

Associated Press 

DURHAM, N.C. — A leaking 
gas line exploded Wednesday in 
a Durham shopping district, kill¬ 
ing one person and injuring more 
than a dozen others as firefight¬ 
ers were evacuating people from 
buildings near the rupture, au¬ 
thorities said. 

The blast reverberated across 
the North Carolina city—turning 
one building to rubble, shattering 
windows blocks away and filling 
the air with acrid smoke. 

The owner of a coffee shop at 
the site of the blast, Kong Lee, 61, 
was identified Wednesday night 
as the person who died. 

A total of 17 people were seen 
at hospitals — six in critical con¬ 
dition and one transported to a 
bum center — Durham EMS As¬ 
sistant Chief Lee Van Vleet said. 
Zoldos said one firefighter was 
seriously injured and in surgery 
but expected to recover. 

Jim Rogalski, 58, was working 
in his office across the street from 
the destroyed building when the 


explosion blew out the windows. 
At least four people working in 
cubicles by the windows suffered 
deep cuts, bloody head wounds 
and other injuries, he said. 

“There was lots of screaming,” 
Rogalski said. “It was pretty fran¬ 
tic there for a little bit until help 
showed up.” 

Rogalski was seated one row 
away from the windows and 
wasn’t hurt. 

The explosion came about 15 
minutes after the office’s human 
resources manager sent an email 
warning that the city’s fire de¬ 


partment was investigating 
the smell of gas and that work¬ 
ers shouldn’t leave the building 
through the front door, he said 
as a friend gave him a ride home 
to Chapel Hill. Rogalski said he 
was forced to abandon his car in 
a nearby parking deck because 
authorities worried the blast may 
have weakened the structure. 

Durham Fire Chief Robert Zol¬ 
dos said the blast at 10:07 a.m. in¬ 
volved five buildings on the block 
and catastrophically damaged 
one. The leak had been reported 
a half-hour earlier. 


Associated Press 

LITTLE ROCK, Ark. — Ar¬ 
kansas Gov. Asa Hutchinson said 
Wednesday he’ll sign legislation 
cutting off funding to “sanctuary 
cities” that don’t cooperate with 
federal immigration authorities 
despite the Republican’s objec¬ 
tions that the measure could open 
the door to racial profiling. 

The governor announced he 
would sign the measure, which 
would also prevent cities from 
blocking local law enforcement 
from asking about a person’s citi¬ 
zenship or immigration status. 
Any cities found to be in violation 
would be ineligible to receive dis¬ 
cretionary funds administered by 
the state. 


being kidnapped or taken hostage 
is being added to travel advisories 
issued by the State Department. 

State Department advisories 
have until now included warnings 
about such things as crime, civil 
unrest or the potential for terror¬ 
ism. The new “K” indicator for 
the potential to be kidnapped is 
being issued for 35 countries. 


Hutchinson, a former federal 
Homeland Security official dur¬ 
ing the George W. Bush presiden¬ 
cy who oversaw border security 
efforts, had asked the bill’s spon¬ 
sors to require probable cause be¬ 
fore law enforcement asked about 
citizenship and immigration 
status. He said that without the 
change there would be too much 
opportunity for racial profiling. 

Lawmakers rebuffed the re¬ 
quest, but Hutchinson said the 
sponsor assured him he was will¬ 
ing to change the law in a special 
or regular session to include that 
language. 

The governor said he oppos¬ 
es sanctuary cities and gener¬ 
ally supports prohibiting such 
policies. 


The department says the new 
category was added as part of an 
effort to give Americans compre¬ 
hensive information about travel 
safety. 

Among the countries making 
the initial list are Afghanistan, 
Mexico, Lebanon, Venezuela and 
Uganda. 

From The Associated Press 


US adds risk of kidnapping to its travel advisories 

WASHINGTON — The risk of 
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US agency faults 
VA practices for 
leg amputation 



Aaron Favila/AP 


Filipino archeologist Armand Salvador Mijares shows a 67,000-year-old metatarsal fossil bone, one of 
the oldest they recovered from Callao Cave in the northern Philippines, that belongs to a new species 
called Homo luzonensis, during a press conference near Manila, Philippines, on Thursday. 

Bones from Philippine cave 
reveal a new human cousin 



Eusebio Dizon/AP 


Foreign and Filipino archeologists work inside Callao Cave in 2015. 


By Malcolm Ritter 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Fossil bones 
and teeth found in the Philip¬ 
pines have revealed a long-lost 
cousin of modern people, which 
evidently lived around the time 
our own species was spreading 
from Africa to occupy the rest of 
the world. 

It’s yet another reminder that, 
although Homo sapiens is now 
the only surviving member of our 
branch of the evolutionary tree, 
we’ve had company for most of 
our existence. 

And it makes our understand¬ 
ing of human evolution in Asia 
“messier, more complicated and 
whole lot more interesting,” said 
one expert, Matthew Tocheri, of 
Lakehead University in Thunder 
Bay, Ontario. 

In a study released Wednes¬ 
day by the journal Nature, sci¬ 
entists describe a cache of seven 
teeth and six bones from the feet, 
hands and thigh of at least three 
individuals. They were recovered 
from Callao Cave on the island of 
Luzon in the northern Philippines 
in 2007, 2011 and 2015. Tests on 
two samples show minimum ages 
of 50,000 years and 67,000 years. 

The main exodus of our own 
species from Africa that all of to¬ 
day’s non-African people are de¬ 
scended from took place around 
60,000 years ago. 

Analysis of the bones from 
Luzon led the study authors to 
conclude they belonged to a pre¬ 
viously unknown member of our 
“Homo” branch of the family 
tree. One of the toe bones and the 
overall pattern of tooth shapes 
and sizes differ from what’s been 
seen before in the Homo family, 
the researchers said. 

They dubbed the creature 
Homo luzonensis. 

It apparently used stone tools, 
and its small teeth suggest it 
might have been rather small¬ 
bodied, said one of the study 
authors, Florent Detroit, of the 


National Museum of Natural His¬ 
tory in Paris. 

H. luzonensis lived in eastern 
Asia at around the same time as 
not only our species but other 
members of the Homo branch, in¬ 
cluding Neanderthals, their little- 
understood Siberian cousins the 
Denisovans, and the diminutive 
“hobbits” of the island of Flores 
in Indonesia. 

There’s no sign that H. luzo¬ 
nensis encountered any other 
member of the Homo group, De¬ 
troit said in an email. Our spe¬ 
cies isn’t known to have reached 
the Philippines until thousands of 
years after the age of the bones, 
he said. 

But some human relative was 
on Luzon more than 700,000 years 
ago, as indicated by the presence 
of stone tools and a butchered 
rhino dating to that time, he said. 
It might have been the newfound 
species or an ancestor, he said. 

Detroit said it’s not clear how 
H. luzonensis is related to other 
species of Homo. He speculated 
that it might have descended from 
an earlier human relative, Homo 
erectus, that somehow crossed 
the sea to Luzon. 


H. erectus is generally consid¬ 
ered the first Homo species to 
have expanded beyond Africa, 
and it plays a prominent role in 
the conventional wisdom about 
evolution outside that continent. 
Some scientists have suggested 
that the hobbits on the Indone¬ 
sian island are descended from 
H. erectus. 

Tocheri, who did not partici¬ 
pate in the new report, agreed 
that both H. luzonensis and the 
hobbits may have descended 
from H. erectus. But he said the 
Philippines discovery gives new 
credence to an alternate view: 
Maybe some unknown creature 
other than H. erectus also slipped 
out of Africa and into Europe and 
Asia, and later gave rise to both 
island species. 

After all, he said in an inter¬ 
view, remains of the hobbits 
and H. luzonensis show a mix of 
primitive and more modern traits 
that differ from what’s seen in 
H. erectus. They look more like 
what one what might find in Af¬ 
rica 1.5 to 2.5 million years ago, 
and which might have been car¬ 
ried out of that continent by the 
mystery species, he said. 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — A veteran’s 
foot wound that went untreated 
due to miscommunication and 
delays at a Department of Veter¬ 
ans Affairs hospital in Indiana 
eventually became infected and 
led to the amputation of his leg, 
a federal investigative agency re¬ 
ported Wednesday. 

The U.S. Office of Special 
Counsel, an independent agency 
that protects whistleblowers, 
sent a letter to President Donald 
Trump with its findings about the 
Richard L. Roudebush VA Medi¬ 
cal Center in Indianapolis. Fol¬ 
lowing up on a complaint from 
three whistleblowers, the spe¬ 
cial counsel discovered a policy 
change at the hospital in 2017 led 
to “significant delays in care and 
harm to veterans.” 

The amputation was a direct 
result of the delays, the agency 
reported. 

“It is unacceptable that a situa¬ 
tion should ever arise where our 
nation’s veterans are provided 
such substandard care that it re¬ 
sulted in a loss of limb, because of 
a mistake by the agency entrust¬ 
ed to take care of them,” Special 
Counsel Henry Kerner wrote to 
Trump. 

Leaders within the VA social 
work service in Indianapolis 
directed social workers to stop 
entering home health care con¬ 
sults into a computerized patient 
record system because they were 
concerned it was outside of their 
scope of practice. 


WASHINGTON — The head 
of the IRS, who is overseeing the 
most sweeping overhaul of the 
U.S. tax code in three decades, 
says the $2,833 average refund 
in this year’s tax-filing season 
worked out to be close to last 
year’s. 

Taxes and returns for 2018 are 
due by Monday. 

Internal Revenue Service Com¬ 
missioner Charles Rettig also 
said at a Senate Finance Com¬ 
mittee hearing Wednesday that 
an increase is urgently needed in 
the agency’s budget to modernize 
antiquated computer systems and 
protect taxpayers’ data. 

In addition, he confirmed that 
several more people are expected 
to be charged with violating tax 
laws in connection with the sweep¬ 
ing college admissions cheating 
scandal. The IRS is working with 
the FBI on the investigation of the 
cheating scheme. 

Some of the parents accused 


The lack of planning, com¬ 
munication and training with 
the change led to home visits not 
being properly logged, the special 
counsel found. 

“These actions resulted in a 
system breakdown because lead¬ 
ership attempted to implement 
the change without collaborat¬ 
ing with key services or allowing 
time for coordination and educa¬ 
tion,” Kerner wrote. 

In June 2017, one veteran was 
discharged from the hospital after 
receiving treatment for complica¬ 
tions from diabetes. 

The veteran had a foot abscess 
that needed to be redressed twice 
each day with help from a home 
health aide. However, a home 
consult was not properly sched¬ 
uled in the patient record system, 
the office of special counsel said. 

The veteran was unable to 
change the dressing on his wound 
for three days following his dis¬ 
charge from the hospital. The 
abscess became infected, and 
eventually led to a below-the-knee 
amputation, Kerner wrote. 

Since the investigation ended, 
the Indianapolis VA updated its 
procedures to allow social work¬ 
ers to enter information into the 
patient record system. It also has 
trained all key staff members, the 
office of special counsel said. 

Kerner wrote to Trump that 
he commended the VA for taking 
steps to prevent future problems. 

“I am nonetheless distressed 
that such a situation occurred in 
the first place,” he wrote. 

wentling.nikki@stri pes.com 
Twitter: @nikkiwentling 


of cheating to get their children 
into prominent schools also alleg¬ 
edly wrote off the bribes on their 
taxes said to be disguised as “do¬ 
nations” to the Key Worldwide 
Foundation. Consultant Rick 
Singer, who ran the tax-exempt 
foundation, has pleaded guilty to 
charges including racketeering 
conspiracy. 

Rettig testified that some 65 
million refunds totaling about 
$191 billion have been issued as 
of March 22. The average amount 
of $2,833 is close to last year’s 
$2,864. 

The Treasury Department has 
estimated that around 80% of 
taxpayers are seeing a decrease 
in their tax bill this year, while 
about 15% owe roughly the same 
amount. Fewer people are ex¬ 
pected to receive a refund. Gov¬ 
ernment officials say that doesn’t 
reflect a change in tax liability. 

From The Associated Press 


IRS: Average 2018 tax refund little changed 
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Principal dies after bone marrow donation 


Associated Press 

WESTFIELD, N.J. — A New 
Jersey high school principal who 
had agreed to donate bone mar¬ 
row to a 14-year-old stranger in 
France has died, weeks after he 
lapsed into a coma during the 
procedure, his family said. 

Westfield High School Princi¬ 
pal Derrick Nelson, 44, told the 
school’s newspaper that he found 
out in October that he was a match 
for the unidentified French teen. 
Nelson underwent the typically 
low-risk donation procedure at 
Hackensack University Medical 
Center in February. 

His father, Willie Nelson, said 
Wednesday that his son went 
into cardiac arrest at some point 
during the procedure, but he 
didn’t know any other details. He 
died Monday, according to the 
hospital. 


“He excelled at everything he 
did,” his father said. “Everything 
he did in life was for a purpose.” 

Nancy 



Radwin, 
a spokes¬ 

woman for 
Hackensack 
Meridian 
Health, said 
she couldn’t 
comment on 
the cause 
of death or 

Nelson 

whether any 
bone mar- 


row was successfully extracted. 

“This was a tragic outcome and 
we extend our deepest sympathies 
to the family of Dr. Nelson, to all 
of his students and their fami¬ 
lies, the community, his friends 
and colleagues whose lives he 
touched,” Radwin said. 


Nelson, who had a 6-year-old 
daughter and was engaged to be 
married, didn’t know the French 
teen but wanted to help nonethe¬ 
less, he told the high school news¬ 
paper in February, before the 
procedure. 

“If it’s just a little bit of pain 
for a little bit of time that can 
give someone years of joy, it’s 
all worth it,” he told the student 
newspaper. 

He also told the newspaper that 
he had several health issues that 
complicated his planned dona¬ 
tion. His sleep apnea prevented 
doctors from using general anes¬ 
thesia, and they instead were to 
harvest stem cells intravenously. 

At his final physical exam on 
Jan. 21, Nelson was asked if he 
had sickle cell anemia, a blood 
disorder. 

“I said well I don’t have sickle 


cell, but I have the sickle cell 
trait,” Nelson told the newspaper. 
“(The doctors) said, ‘Well if you 
have the trait, you can’t do stem 
cell.’” 

They ultimately decided to do 
the bone marrow surgery under a 
local anesthetic, he said. 

Nelson and the teen were con¬ 
nected through Be the Match, a 
worldwide bone marrow registry 
network. 

About 70% of patients needing 
a bone marrow transplant don’t 
have a fully matched donor in 
their family, according to Be the 
Match’s website, 

Bone marrow donation is con¬ 
sidered a low-risk procedure. 
About 2.4% of donors experience 
a serious complication due to an¬ 
esthesia or damage to bone, nerve 
or muscle in their hip region, ac¬ 
cording to the National Marrow 


Donor Program’s website. 

No details could be given about 
the teen’s identity, diagnosis or 
whether he received any marrow 
from Nelson due to privacy and 
confidentiality obligations, ac¬ 
cording to Be the Match. 

“We deeply appreciate Der¬ 
rick’s willingness to step forward 
to donate, and we share our sym¬ 
pathies and condolences with his 
family,” said Dr. C. Randal Mills, 
CEO of Be the Match. “Marrow 
donation is a selfless decision that 
helps save the lives of thousands 
of patients each year.... we thank 
anyone who steps forward to do¬ 
nate and help save a life.” 

Nelson also served as an officer 
in the Army Reserve for more 
than 20 years and had recently 
reenlisted. His military service 
included an assignment in the 
Middle East. 


Arizona repository houses animal 
carcasses for use by state’s tribes 



Photos by Ryan Williams, Museum of Northern Arizona/AP 

A man wears a headpiece fashioned out of animal hide at the Navajo 
Festival of Arts and Culture in Flagstaff, Ariz., in 2017. A new state 
program provides animal carcasses to tribes for ceremonial and 
other uses. 


A Native American wears a deer headdress at the Zuni Festival of 
Arts and Culture in Flagstaff on May 28, 2018. 


By Felicia Fonseca 

Associated Press 

FLAGSTAFF, Ariz. — Arizona 
Native American tribes on the 
hunt for animal hides, antlers, 
teeth and other parts for cultural 
and religious use have a unique 
new resource: the state’s wildlife 
agency. 

A recently launched program 
allows Arizona’s nearly two 
dozen tribes to make requests to 
the state Game and Fish Depart¬ 
ment for animals that have died 
from poaching or natural causes, 
or after being hit by a vehicle. 

Agency game managers, re¬ 
searchers and other employees 
then keep an eye out for the car¬ 
casses as part of their regular 
work. 

“It’s all just opportunistic col¬ 
lection of what we find out in the 
field,” said the department’s trib¬ 
al liaison, Jon Cooley, who grew 
up on the Fort Apache reserva¬ 
tion in eastern Arizona. 

So far, the program’s biggest 
customers are the Navajo Na¬ 
tion, which has collected bear 
and mule deer carcasses, and the 
Hopi Tribe, which has requested 
turtle shells and turkey and wa¬ 
terfowl feathers. The agency also 
gathered turtle shells for New 
Mexico pueblos, often used as 
ankle or hand rattles in ceremo¬ 
nial dances. 

The animal parts — as long as 
they are not badly decayed — are 
taken to several freezers across 
the state for pickup. Typically, 
they would be left for scavengers, 
thrown away or burned. 

The Game and Fish Depart¬ 
ment had been working informal¬ 
ly with tribes for years to deliver 
animal parts, and Cooley said it’s 
become more formal now with an 
established shopping list of sorts, 
and better communication with 
tribes and wildlife officials. 

Native American tribes tradi¬ 


tionally have made use of all parts 
of an animal. Bones and antlers 
were crafted into spoons, knife 
handles and weapons. Clothing 
and shoes were made from ani¬ 
mal hides and pelts. Glue could 
be drawn from hooves. 

Tribal regalia is adorned with 
feathers, bone breastplates and 
necklaces made of animal teeth. 

Parts of the animal were eaten 
as soon as they were killed, and 
some were dried and saved for 
later. 

The repository doesn’t distrib¬ 
ute feathers from eagles or other 
federally protected migratory 
birds. The federal government 
has a repository in Denver for 
tribes to obtain eagle feathers. 

The Comanche Nation in Okla¬ 
homa and a wildlife rescue orga¬ 
nization near Phoenix distribute 
feathers from hawks, falcons and 
other birds to members of feder¬ 
ally recognized tribes. 

In Arizona, the items highest in 
demand are tortoise shells. Also 


on the tribes’ lists are mountain 
lions, bison, deer, antelope, and 
game birds like turkeys. 

The requests are specific, 
so Cooley said the department 
doesn’t want the public donating 
animals or gathering them from 
the roadside. “What we don’t want 
to become is a depot for dead crit¬ 
ters,” he said. 

One thing Game and Fish em¬ 
ployees won’t store is bears that 
have been tranquilized. Chemi¬ 
cals could be in the fatty tissues, 
and some tribes prefer not to take 
animals that have been drugged, 
Cooley said. 

While the Navajo and Hopi have 
been the biggest beneficiaries so 
far, the plan is to allow tribes in a 
broader area — including South¬ 
ern California, Nevada, Utah, 
Colorado and parts of Texas and 
Oklahoma — to draw from the 
repository if Arizona tribes don’t 
need what’s there, Cooley said. 

The Arizona program appears 
to be unique in the West. States 


like New Mexico and Montana 
allow people to salvage animals 
that have been killed on the road, 
sometimes for free, but it’s not 
specific to tribal members. Alas¬ 
ka accommodates requests for 
wildlife from Native people on a 
case-by-case basis. 

The Native American Fish and 
Wildlife Society floated the idea 
at one of its conferences of buying 
freezers for the Arizona Game 
and Fish Department to store 
animals and “everyone was on 
board; everyone was in support of 
it,” said Darren Talayumptewa, 
who sits on the society’s board of 
directors. The society purchased 
four freezers for Arizona. 


“In the past, if the tribes had 
seen something dead, if it was 
roadkill, they would try to see 
how they could obtain it,” he said. 
“Back in the day ... there was re¬ 
ally no process for Native Ameri¬ 
cans obtaining various parts.” 

For Hopi, the carcasses allow 
the tribe to honor the animals, of¬ 
fering them up in prayer. 

“No part of the animal is squan¬ 
dered or discarded,” said Clayton 
Honyumptewa, director of the 
tribe’s Department of Natural 
Resources. “The ultimate ven¬ 
eration of any animal is through 
its use in ceremonies and prayers 
conducted for the renewal and 
continuation of life.” 
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Final election results 
may boost Netanyahu 



WikiLeaks founder Julian Assange gestures as he arrives at Westminster Magistrates’ Court in London 
after he was arrested by officers from the Metropolitan Police and taken into custody on Thursday. 

WikiLeaks' Julian Assange 
arrested by British police 


By Aron Heller 

Associated Press 

JERUSALEM — The final bal¬ 
lots of Israel’s election were being 
tallied Thursday, with another 
nationalist faction tantalizingly 
close to crossing the 3.25% elec¬ 
toral threshold needed to get into 
parliament. 

Should the New Right party of 
Education Minister Naftali Ben¬ 
nett and Justice Minister Ayelet 
Shaked break in, Prime Minis¬ 
ter Benjamin Netanyahu’s com¬ 
fortable parliamentary majority 
would grow even larger. The final 
result depended on the votes of 
soldiers, diplomats, prisoners and 
hospital patients who vote in un¬ 
usual circumstances. 

Israel’s Central Elections Com¬ 
mittee is slated to publish its 
final results later Thursday. With 
Bennett and Shaked so close, a 
recount and legal challenge is 
possible. 

The New Right had one of the 
most disappointing performances 
of the election. The pair of popu¬ 
lar pro-settler ministers split 
from their religious-nationalist 
Jewish Home party and sought 
greater power by appealing to 
new secular voters. The maneu¬ 
ver backfired. 

Even with two other right-lean¬ 
ing parties failing to cross the 
threshold, and seeing their com¬ 
bined hundreds of thousands of 
votes go to waste, Netanyahu still 
managed to cruise to a relatively 
easy victory that secures him a 
fourth consecutive term in office, 
and fifth overall. 

Netanyahu’s Likud and the 


LONDON — British Prime 
Minister Theresa May urged 
lawmakers Thursday to spend 
the upcoming Easter break to 
“reflect” on the need for a Brexit 
compromise after a clearly frus¬ 
trated European Union gave the 
country six more months to find 
a way to leave the bloc. 

She said doing so and passing 
an EU withdrawal agreement 
quickly would allow Britain to 
avoid taking part in European 
parliamentary elections set for 
late May, an unpalatable prospect 
to many, particularly in her Con¬ 
servative Party. 

May was addressing lawmak¬ 
ers just hours after returning 
from a special summit in Brussels 
at which the other 27 EU leaders 
delayed Britain’s scheduled de¬ 
parture from the bloc from this 
Friday to Oct. 31. 

Given that Britain’s fractious 
Parliament has rejected her 
Brexit withdrawal deal with the 
EU on three occasions this year, 
her hopes for a quick resolu- 


rival Blue and White party ended 
deadlocked with a projected 35 
seats apiece in the 120-seat par¬ 
liament. But Likud and its tradi¬ 
tional Jewish ultra-Orthodox and 
nationalist allies were in com¬ 
mand of a 65-55 majority in the 
Knesset, Israel’s parliament. 

One of the major factors hasten¬ 
ing Netanyahu’s victory was the 
low voter turnout among Israel’s 
Arab residents, which was below 
50 percent. 

Netanyahu’s campaign against 
Arab politicians, together with 
a new alliance with anti-Arab 
extremists and the passage last 
year of a contentious nation¬ 
state law which enshrined Israel 
as the homeland of the Jewish 
people alone, deepened calls 
for an election boycott in Arab 
communities. 

Arab leaders accused Netan¬ 
yahu of demonizing their sector 
throughout the campaign. Only 
a big push in the final hours of 
voting secured the survival of the 
two primary Arab parties in par¬ 
liament. Still, they saw their rep¬ 
resentation dip, chipping away at 
the anti-Netanyahu bloc. 

On election day, the predomi¬ 
nantly Arab Hadash party filed a 
complaint that hundreds of Likud 
activists were monitoring Arab 
polling stations with hidden cam¬ 
eras. Israel’s elections committee 
swiftly banned the cameras from 
polling stations, but Arab leaders 
accused Likud of intimidating 
voters. Netanyahu defended the 
practice, saying cameras helped 
guarantee a “legitimate” vote. 


tion could rest in large part on 
whether her Conservative Party- 
led government can find common 
ground with the opposition La¬ 
bour Party. 

The talks, which both sides call 
serious and constructive, are ex¬ 
pected to continue in the coming 
week. 

Without support from the La¬ 
bour Party, May’s path toward 
actually taking Britain out of the 
EU remains unclear. 

She is blocked by a strong fac¬ 
tion in her own Conservative 
Party that hates her withdrawal 
deal and hopes to oust her. 

May’s own authority has been 
gravely compromised by the long 
Brexit ordeal, and she has prom¬ 
ised to step down once Britain 
leaves the bloc — if efforts to get 
rid of her more quickly do not 
bear fruit. 

“Please, do not waste this time,” 
European Council President 
Donald Tusk pleaded. He said the 
EU was giving Britain six more 
months “to find the best possible 
solution” to its Brexit impasse. 


By Danica Kirka 
Associated Press 

LONDON — WikiLeaks found¬ 
er Julian Assange was forcibly 
bundled out of the Ecuadorian 
Embassy in London and into a 
waiting British police van on 
Thursday, setting up a poten¬ 
tial court battle over attempts to 
extradite him to the U.S. to face 
charges related to the publication 
of tens of thousands of secret gov¬ 
ernment documents. 

British police arrested As¬ 
sange after the South American 
nation decided to revoke the po¬ 
litical asylum that had given As¬ 
sange sanctuary for almost seven 
years. Ecuador’s President Lenin 
Moreno said he took the action 
due to “repeated violations to in¬ 
ternational conventions and daily 
life.” 

In Washington, the U.S. Justice 
Department accused Assange 
with conspiring with Chelsea 
Manning to break into a classi¬ 
fied government computer at the 
Pentagon. The charge was an¬ 
nounced after Assange was taken 
into custody. 

His lawyer has previously said 
that Assange planned to fight any 
U.S. charges against him. 


Associated Press 

SEOUL, South Korea — In a 
major reversal, South Korea’s 
Constitutional Court on Thursday 
ordered the easing of the coun¬ 
try’s decades-old ban on most 
abortions, one of the strictest in 
the developed world. 

Abortions have been largely il- 


Assange took refuge in the 
embassy in 2012 after he was 
released on bail in Britain while 
facing extradition to Sweden on 
sexual assault allegations that 
have since been dropped. 

British police said Thursday 
that Assange had been arrested 
for breaching his bail conditions 
in Britain and in relation to the 
U.S. arrest request. 

Moreno, speaking in a video re¬ 
leased on Twitter, said the coun¬ 
try was no longer willing to give 
Assange protection. Other Ecua¬ 
dorian officials in Quito accused 
supporters of WikiLeaks and two 
Russian hackers of attempting to 
destabilize their country. 

Assange for years has been 
under U.S. Justice Department 
scrutiny for years for WikiLeaks’ 
role in publishing thousands of 
government secrets. He was an 
important figure in the special 
counsel Robert Mueller’s Russia 
probe as investigators examined 
how WikiLeaks obtained emails 
that were stolen from Hillary 
Clinton’s presidential campaign 
and Democratic groups. 

Assange had not come out of 
the embassy in London for almost 
seven years because he feared ar¬ 
rest and extradition to the United 


legal in South Korea since 1953. 

The court’s nine-justice panel 
said the parliament must revise 
legislation to ease the current 
regulations by the end of 2020. It 
said the current abortion law was 
incompatible with the constitu¬ 
tion and would be repealed if par¬ 
liament fails to come up with new 
legislation by then. 


States for publishing classified 
military and diplomatic cables 
through WikiLeaks. Although 
Sweden has dropped the sexual 
assault case that first led to As¬ 
sange’s arrest in Britain, U.K. 
authorities said he would be rear¬ 
rested if he ever left the embassy 
because he skipped bail in the 
original case. 

WikiLeaks quickly drew atten¬ 
tion to U.S. interest in Assange 
and said that Ecuador had illegal¬ 
ly terminated Assange’s political 
asylum “in violation of interna¬ 
tional law.” 

“Powerful actors, including 
CIA, are engaged in a sophisti¬ 
cated effort to de-humanise, de- 
legitimize and imprison him,” the 
group said in a tweet over a photo 
of Assange’s smiling face. 

But Moreno appeared to sug¬ 
gest that a swift extradition to 
America was not likely. 

“In line with our strong com¬ 
mitment to human rights and in¬ 
ternational law, I requested Great 
Britain to guarantee that Mr. As¬ 
sange would not be extradited to a 
country where he could face tor¬ 
ture or the death penalty,” More¬ 
no said. “The British government 
has confirmed it in writing, in ac¬ 
cordance with its own rules.” 


An easing of the law could open 
up the door to more abortions for 
social and economic reasons. 

A woman in South Korea can 
be punished with up to one year in 
prison for having an illegal abor¬ 
tion, and a doctor can get up to 
two years in prison for perform¬ 
ing an unauthorized abortion. 


EU grants extension on 
Brexit; May urges deal 

By Gregory Katz 

Associated Press 


S. Korean court orders easing of abortion ban 
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Ex-pope writes 
lengthy letter 
on sexual abuse 



Dmitri Lovetsky/AP 


A man walks past an ad poster at an internet devices shop in St. Petersburg, Russia, on Thursday, the 
same day a bill to expand government control of the internet was approved.. 

Russia approves bill to expand 
government control over internet 


By Chico Harlan 

AND STEFANO PlTRELLI 

The Washington Post 

ROME — Breaking years of 
silence on major church affairs, 
Pope Benedict XVI has written 
a lengthy letter devoted to cleri¬ 
cal sex abuse in which he attri¬ 
butes the crisis to a breakdown of 
church and societal moral teach¬ 
ing and says he felt compelled to 
assist “in this difficult hour.” 

The 6,000-word letter, pub¬ 
lished in tandem Thursday by 
a Catholic outlet and an Italian 
newspaper, decries the 1960s 
sexual revolution, laments the 
secularization of the West and 
describes seminaries filled with 
“homosexual cliques.” 

“Why did pedophilia reach such 
proportions?” Benedict wrote, 
according to the Catholic News 
Agency, which published the full 
text in English. “Ultimately, the 
reason is the absence of God.” 

Benedict’s personal secretary, 
Archbishop Georg Ganswein, 
confirmed the authenticity of the 
letter in an email. 

Since abdicating the papacy 
six years ago, Benedict — living 
in a monastery inside the Vati¬ 
can City walls — had remained 
nearly silent on issues facing the 
Roman Catholic Church, in part 
to yield full authority to his suc¬ 
cessor, Pope Francis. The new 
letter marks an unprecedented 
moment in the modern church: a 
significant pronouncement from 
an ex-pope on the most central 
problem facing the church. 

“Since I myself had served in a 
position of responsibility as shep¬ 
herd of the Church at the time of 
the public outbreak of the crisis, 
and during the run-up to it, I had 
to ask myself — even though, as 
emeritus, I am no longer direct¬ 
ly responsible — what I could 
contribute to a new beginning,” 
Benedict said. 

In the letter, Benedict wrote 
that he contacted both Francis 


and the Vatican’s secretary of 
state before proceeding. 

The pope emeritus finished his 
essay by thanking Francis for his 
work to show “the light of God.” 
But Benedict’s remarks on the 
topic differ sharply from those of 
Francis, who has emphasized the 
corrupted power of clergy and 
has acknowledged systemic prob¬ 
lems that result in coverup. 

Those themes also prevailed 
during a February sexual abuse 
summit at the Vatican that in¬ 
volved leading bishops from 
around the world. 

Benedict took a far more theo¬ 
logical and historical approach 
and said little about concrete re¬ 
forms that could better safeguard 
young people in the church. 

Benedict devoted the first third 
of his letter to changes in society 
and inside the church beginning 
in the 1960s that gave rise to an 
“all-out sexual freedom.” He 
wrote that Catholic moral theol¬ 
ogy “suffered a collapse” of its 
own during a period of major 
reforms. 

One outcome of the sexual revo¬ 
lution, Benedict wrote, is that “pe¬ 
dophilia was then also diagnosed 
as allowed and appropriate.” 

On Twitter, David Gibson, the 
director of Fordham University’s 
Center on Religion and Culture, 
said it was a “major problem” that 
Benedict was “blaming the abuse 
crisis on liberal mores and gays 
and secularization.” 

“As a friend notes,” Gibson 
said, “[Benedict’s] narrative runs 
against everything said and done 
at the February summit. So it is 
deeply problematic and damag¬ 
ing at a crucial time.” 

Benedict in the letter also took 
aim at some of the shortcomings 
of church law for handling abuse 
cases. He said the church was 
“overwhelmed” by cases in which 
a “genuine criminal process” was 
required in order to impose a 
maximum penalty. 


By James Ellingworth 

Associated Press 

MOSCOW — Russian lawmak¬ 
ers approved Thursday a bill that 
would expand government con¬ 
trol over the internet and whose 
opponents fear heralds a new era 
of widespread censorship. 

The bill would install equip¬ 
ment to route Russian internet 
traffic through servers in the 
country. That would increase the 
powers of state agencies and make 
it harder for users to circumvent 
government restrictions. 

The proposed move sparked 
protests of several thousand 
people in Moscow last month. 
Opponents argue it would allow 
the state to control the flow of in¬ 
formation and enforce blocks on 
messaging applications which re¬ 
fuse to hand over data. 

The bill’s backers have sought 
to play down the expanded pow¬ 
ers for controlling traffic. Instead, 
they say it’s a defense measure in 
case Russia is cut off from the 
internet by the United States or 
other hostile powers. 

Nikolai Zemtsov, a lawmaker 
who backed the bill, told The As¬ 
sociated Press a future Russia 


could cooperate with ex-Soviet 
countries on a “Runet” where 
news from critical Western media 
was restricted. 

“It could be that in our limited, 
sovereign internet we will only be 
stronger,” he said. 

The bill passed by 322-15 in a 
second reading in the lower house 
of parliament. 

The second reading is when 
amendments are finalized, and 
is usually the most important. 
The bill must pass a third read¬ 
ing and the upper house before 
being signed into law by Presi¬ 
dent Vladimir Putin. 

Since last year, Russian author¬ 
ities have been trying to block the 
messaging app Telegram, which 
has refused to hand over users’ 
encrypted messages in defiance 
of a court order. 

Telegram’s traffic used mil¬ 
lions of different internet proto¬ 
col addresses, meaning attempts 
to block it resembled a game of 
whack-a-mole. Many unrelated 
apps, online stores and even Volvo 
car repair services were tempo¬ 
rarily knocked offline last year 
before Russian officials eased 
their pressure. 

The new law could make a 


block easier. 

Russia already requires cer¬ 
tain personal information about 
Russian citizens to be stored on 
servers in the country. That mea¬ 
sure led to the social network 
Linkedln being blocked in 2016. 

By moving to exert more con¬ 
trol of the internet, which is not 
overseen by a central authority, 
the Russian government is taking 
a page from China’s playbook. 

China subjects its 700 million 
internet users to extensive moni¬ 
toring and tight controls. Beijing 
has a system of automated filters 

— known as the “Great Firewall” 

— to block political content as 
well as sites related to gambling 
and pornography. Chinese users 
are blocked from using Western 
internet sites such as Facebook, 
Google and Twitter. 

Chinese regulators have ratch¬ 
eted up control on local microb¬ 
logs such as Weibo, ordering them 
to set up a mechanism to remove 
false information. They’ve also 
been cracking down on virtual 
private networks — software that 
can be used to get around inter¬ 
net filters by creating encrypted 
links between computers and 
blocked sites. 


German woman accused of enslaving 5-year-old, letting her die of thirst 


By Siobhan O’Grady 

The Washington Post 

The 5-year-old girl was sick. 

In summer 2015, she and her 
mother, who belonged to the Ya- 
zidi religious minority in north¬ 
ern Iraq, were sold to members of 
Islamic State who planned to use 
them as slaves, German authori¬ 
ties say. 

But after the girl wet her bed, 
the man who bought her alleg¬ 
edly chained her up outside, then 
left her in the sun until she died 


of thirst. 

That man’s German wife, who, 
according to prosecutors, “let her 
husband do as he liked, and took 
no action to save the girl,” is on 
trial, charged with murder as a 
war crime. 

Because of German privacy 
laws, the defendant is being iden¬ 
tified only as Jennifer W., age 27. 

The indictment in the German 
case states that the woman left 
Germany in late August 2014, 
reaching Iraq by way of Turkey 
and Syria. Once there, she “im¬ 


mediately joined the decision¬ 
making and command structure” 
of ISIS. 

The next summer, prosecu¬ 
tors say, she patrolled parks in 
Fallujah and Mosul, Iraq, carry¬ 
ing an explosives vest, pistol and 
Kalashnikov rifle while enforc¬ 
ing regulations that dictated how 
women behaved and dressed. 

It was around that time, the 
indictment said, that she and her 
husband “bought a five-year-old 
girl out of a group of prisoners 
of war and subsequently kept 


the child in her household as a 
slave.” 

Prosecutors said that in Janu¬ 
ary 2016, she traveled to Turkey, 
where she applied for new docu¬ 
ments at the German Embassy. 
Turkish authorities arrested her 
and deported her to Germany, 
but she was intent on returning to 
ISIS and was later apprehended 
by German authorities while try¬ 
ing to return to Syria. 

The New York Times reported 
that prosecutors gathered their 
evidence from the defendant, who 


shared her story in a secretly re¬ 
corded conversation with a driver 
who she thought was helping her 
return to the Middle East but was 
working for Germany. 

Ahead of the trial, doubts were 
raised about whether the defen¬ 
dant’s discussion should be used 
as evidence against her. German 
broadcaster ARD cited unnamed 
sources as saying that the woman 
tended to exaggerate and that her 
husband might not have been a 
member of ISIS. 
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SCIENCE AND MEDICINE 


MARIJUANA vs. TOBACCO 

With more states legalizing smoking pot, experts weigh the health risks of lighting up 



Mary Altaffer/AP 


A man smokes marijuana at a Spleef NYC canna-cocktail party in New York last month. Researchers and 
others are concerned about the possible impact of pot legalization on efforts to curb tobacco use. 



Frank Franklin ll/AP 

A pedestrian looks at smoking aids on display at a smoke shop in 
New York. 


By Jennifer Peltz 

Associated. Press 

NEW YORK — As more states 
make it legal to smoke marijuana, 
some government officials, re¬ 
searchers and others worry what 
that might mean for one of the 
country’s biggest public health 
successes: curbing cigarette 
smoking. 

Though there are notable dif¬ 
ferences in health research find¬ 
ings on tobacco and marijuana, 
the juxtaposition strikes some 
as jarring after generations of 
Americans have gotten the mes¬ 
sage that smoking endangers 
their health. 

“We’re trying to stop people 
from smoking all kinds of things. 
Why do you want to legalize mari¬ 
juana?” a New York City council¬ 
man, Republican Peter Koo, asked 
at a recent city hearing about the 
state’s potential legalization of so- 
called recreational pot use. 

Marijuana advocates say there’s 
no comparison between joints and 
tobacco cigarettes. A sweeping 
federal assessment of marijuana 
research found the lung-health 
risks of smoking weed appear 
“relatively small” and “far lower 
than those of smoking tobacco,” 
the top cause of preventable death 
in the U.S. 

Unlike for cigarettes, there’s 
evidence of certain health bene¬ 
fits from marijuana, such as eas¬ 
ing chronic pain. 

And marijuana can be used 
without smoking it. Most states 
now have legal medical pot pro¬ 
grams; 10 states and the District 
of Columbia have approved rec¬ 
reational use. 

“They’re different products, 
and they need to be treated dif¬ 
ferently,” said Mason Tvert, a 
spokesman for the pro-legaliza¬ 
tion Marijuana Policy Project. 

At the same time, studies have 
shown crossover between mari¬ 
juana and tobacco use. And while 
smoking cannabis may be less 
dangerous than tobacco to lung 
health, pot doesn’t get an entirely 
clean slate. 

Some health officials and anti¬ 
smoking activists also worry 
about inserting legal marijuana 
into the growing world of vap- 
ing, given uncertainties about the 
smoking alternative’s long-term 
effects. 

Here’s a look at the issues, sci¬ 
ence and perspectives: 

Smoking risks 

While cigarette smoking is the 
top risk factor for lung cancer, 
some of scientific evidence sug¬ 
gests there’s no link between mar¬ 
ijuana smoking and lung cancer. 
That’s according to a 2017 federal 
report that rounded up nearly two 
decades of studies on marijuana, 
research that’s been limited by 
the federal government’s clas¬ 
sification of marijuana as a con¬ 
trolled substance like heroin. 

While cigarette smoking is a 


mqjor cause of heart disease, 
the report concluded it’s unclear 
whether marijuana use is as¬ 
sociated with heart attacks or 
strokes. 

But there’s strong evidence 
linking long-term cannabis smok¬ 
ing to worse coughs and more fre¬ 
quent bouts of chronic bronchitis, 


according to the report from the 
National Academies of Sciences, 
Engineering and Medicine. 

The report also looked at other 
effects, finding a mix of possible 
risks, upsides and unknowns. For 
example, the report said mari¬ 
juana can ease chemotherapy-re¬ 
lated nausea and adults’ chronic 


pain but also found evidence the 
drug is linked to developing 
schizophrenia and getting in traf¬ 
fic crashes. 

In recent weeks, studies have 
echoed concerns about high- 
potency pot and psychosis and 
documented a rise in marijuana- 
related emergency room visits 
after legalization in Colorado. 

Tobacco and marijuana use 
can also go together. Blunts 

— marijuana in a cigar wrap¬ 
per that includes tobacco leaves 

— have gained popularity. And 
studies have found more ciga¬ 
rette smokers have used pot, and 
the other way around, compared 
with nonsmokers. 

“One substance reinforces 
the use of the other, and vice 
versa, which can escalate a path 
to addiction,” said Dr. Sterling 
McPherson, a University of 
Washington medical professor 
studying marijuana and tobacco 
use among teens. 

The National Academies report 
found pot use likely increases the 
risk of dependence on other sub¬ 
stances, including tobacco. 

To some public health officials, 
it makes sense to legalize mari¬ 
juana and put some guardrails 
around it. 

“For tobacco, we know that it’s 
inherently dangerous and that 
there is no safe amount of to¬ 
bacco to use,” said New York City 
Health Department drug policy 
analyst Rebecca Giglio. Whereas 
with marijuana, “we see this as 
an opportunity to address the 
harms of criminalization while 
also regulating cannabis.” 

But health department opin¬ 
ions vary, even within the same 
state. New York’s Association of 


County Health Officials opposes 
legalizing recreational weed. 

So what about vaping? 

Vaping — heating a solution 
into a vapor and inhaling it — has 
been pitched as a safer alterna¬ 
tive to smoking. 

Experts have said vaping pot is 
probably less harmful to the lungs 
than smoking it, though there’s 
little research on the health ef¬ 
fects over time, and they worry 
about its potency when vaped. 

The American Lung Associa¬ 
tion is concerned that vaping will 
ultimately prove damaging to 
lung health and is alarmed about 
a surge in underage e-cigarette 
use. Adding legal marijuana 
to the picture “only makes it a 
more complicated issue,” said 
Erika Sward, an assistant vice 
president. 

Others, though, think policy¬ 
makers should view vaping as a 
relatively safe way to use pot. 

“I would say the risks are 
going to be less with that form 
of consumption,” said Rebecca 
Haffajee, a University of Michi¬ 
gan health policy professor who 
co-wrote a 2017 piece calling for 
recreational marijuana programs 
to allow only nonsmokable forms 
of the drug. 

Meanwhile, some local govern¬ 
ments have adjusted public smok¬ 
ing bans to cover both vaping 
and pot. The Los Angeles County 
Board of Supervisors tweaked its 
prohibition just last month. 

Two views 

As a former cigarette smoker, 
New Yorker Gary Smith is dis¬ 
mayed that his home state might 
OK smoking pot. 

He knows research hasn’t tied 
smoking marijuana to lung can¬ 
cer, which killed three cigarette 
smokers in his family and struck 
him 20 years after he quit; he’s 
been treated. But he fears the 
respiratory risks of marijuana 
smoking aren’t fully known. 

“It’s crazy that the govern¬ 
ment, in order to raise (revenue 
from) taxes, they’re permitting 
people to suck this stuff into your 
lungs,” said Smith, 78, an accoun¬ 
tant from Island Park. 

Hawaii physician and state Rep. 
Richard Creagan feels no less 
strongly about cigarettes. The 
ex-smoker and Democrat from 
Naalehu this year unsuccessfully 
proposed all but banning them by 
raising the legal age to 100. 

Meanwhile, he’d like Hawaii to 
legalize recreational marijuana, 
an idea that fizzled in the state 
Legislature this year. 

Creagan, 73, thinks pot benefits 
people’s well-being more than it 
risks their health, and he expects 
nonsmoking alternatives will re¬ 
duce the risks. Plus, he figures 
legal marijuana could replace 
cigarette tax revenue someday. 

“That coupling was sort of in 
my head,” he said. 
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SCIENCE 


First image ever made of black hole revealed 



Event Horizon Telescope Collaboration, Maunakea Observatories/AP 


Scientists revealed the first image ever made of a black hole 
Wednesday after assembling data gathered by a network of radio 


By Seth Borenstein 

Associated. Press 

WASHINGTON — Scientists 
on Wednesday revealed the first 
image ever made of a black hole, 
depicting a fiery ring of gravity- 
twisted light swirling around the 
edge of the abyss. 

The picture, assembled from 
data gathered by eight radio tele¬ 
scopes around the world, shows 
the hot, shadowy lip of a super- 
massive black hole, one of the 
light-sucking monsters of the uni¬ 
verse theorized by Einstein more 
than a century ago and confirmed 
by observations for decades. It is 
along this edge that light bends 
around itself in a cosmic fun- 
house effect. 

“We have seen what we thought 
was unseeable. We have seen and 
taken a picture of a black hole,” 
Sheperd Doeleman, of Harvard, 
leader of a team of about 200 
scientists from 20 countries, an¬ 
nounced as the colorized orange- 
and-black picture was unveiled. 

University of Waterloo physicist 
Avery Broderick, a co-discoverer, 
declared, “Science fiction has be¬ 
come science fact.” 

In fact, Jessica Dempsey, a co¬ 
discoverer and deputy director 
of the East Asian Observatory 
in Hawaii, said the fiery circle 
reminded her of the flaming Eye 
of Sauron from the “Lord of the 
Rings” trilogy. 

Unlike smaller black holes that 
come from collapsed stars, su- 
permassive black holes are mys¬ 
terious in origin. Situated at the 


telescopes around the world. 

center of most galaxies, including 
ours, they are so dense that noth¬ 
ing, not even light, can escape 
their gravitational pull. 

This one’s “event horizon” 
— the precipice, or point of no 
return, where light and matter 
begin to fall inexorably into the 
hole — is as big as our entire solar 
system. 

Three years ago, scientists 
using an extraordinarily sensitive 
observing system heard the sound 
of two much smaller black holes 
merging to create a gravitational 
wave, as Albert Einstein predict¬ 


ed. The new image, published in 
the Astrophysical Journal Letters 
and announced around the world, 
adds light to that sound. 

Outside scientists suggested the 
achievement could be worthy of a 
Nobel Prize, just like the gravita¬ 
tional wave discovery. 

“I think it looks very convinc¬ 
ing,” said Andrea Ghez, direc¬ 
tor of the UCLA Galactic Center 
Group, who wasn’t part of the dis¬ 
covery team. 

The image helps confirm Ein¬ 
stein’s general theory of relativ¬ 
ity. Einstein a century ago even 


predicted the symmetrical shape 
that scientists just found. 

The picture was made with 
equipment that detects wave¬ 
lengths that can’t be seen by the 
human eye, so astronomers added 
color to convey the ferocious heat 
of the gas and dust, glowing at a 
temperature of perhaps millions 
of degrees. But if a person were 
to somehow get close to this black 
hole, it might not look quite like 
that, astronomers said. 

The black hole is about 6 billion 
times the mass of our sun and is in 
a galaxy called M87 that is about 
53 million light years from Earth. 
One light year is 5.9 trillion miles, 
or 9.5 trillion kilometers. 

Black holes are the “most ex¬ 
treme environment in the known 
universe,” Broderick said, a vio¬ 
lent, churning place of “gravity 
run amok.” 

While much of the matter 
around a black hole gets sucked 
into the vortex, never to be seen 
again, the new picture captures 
gas and dust that are lucky to be 
circling just far enough to be safe 
and to be seen millions of years 
later on Earth. 

A black hole’s gravity creates 
a funhouse effect where you can 
see light from both behind the 
black hole and behind you as the 
light curves and circles around 
the black hole. 

Despite decades of study, there 
are a few people who deny black 
holes exist, and this work shows 
that they do, said Boston Univer¬ 
sity astronomer professor Alan 
Marscher, a co-discoverer. 


The project cost $50 million to 
$60 million, with $28 million of 
that coming from the National 
Science Foundation. The same 
team has gathered even more 
data on a black hole in the center 
of our galaxy, but scientists said 
the object is so jumpy they don’t 
have a good picture yet. 

Myth says a black hole would 
rip you apart, but scientists said 
that because of the particular 
forces exerted by an object as 
big as the one they documented, 
someone could fall into it and not 
be torn to pieces. But the person 
would never be heard from or 
seen again. 

Black holes are “like the walls 
of a prison. Once you cross it, you 
will never be able to get out and 
you will never be able to commu¬ 
nicate,” said astronomer Avi Loeb, 
who is director of the Black Hole 
Initiative at Harvard but was not 
involved in the discovery. 

The telescope data was gath¬ 
ered two years ago, over four days 
when the weather had to be just 
right all around the world. Com¬ 
pleting the image was an enor¬ 
mous undertaking, involving an 
international team of scientists, 
supercomputers and hundreds of 
terabytes of data. 

When scientists initially put 
all that data into the first picture, 
what they saw looked so much like 
what they expected they didn’t 
believe it at first. 

“We’ve been hunting this for a 
long time,” Dempsey said. “We’ve 
been getting closer and closer 
with better technology.” 


As seas rise, UN explores 
a bold plan: floating cities 


By Ben Guarino 

The Washington Post 

A nonprofit called Oceanix is 
building a prototype floating is¬ 
land as an experimental solution 
for crowded coastal cities threat¬ 
ened by climate change, the 
company told the United Nations 
habitat program Wednesday. 

Such buoyant islands would be 
linked together into floating, self- 
sustaining cities that rise with 
sea levels and are built to with¬ 
stand hurricanes, according to 
a group of architects, engineers 
and developers who met at the 
U.N. headquarters. 

The prototype will be a small- 
scale version that could be ready 
within months, said Marc Collins 
Chen, an entrepreneur and for¬ 
mer French Polynesian politician 
who founded Oceanix. 

Officials at the United Nations 
welcomed the proposal but have 
not officially joined the plan to 
create floating cities. 

The idea might sound outland¬ 
ish, but urban coasts are running 
out of land and becoming increas¬ 
ingly vulnerable as sea levels are 
projected to rise as much as seven 
inches by 2030. 

Ninety percent of the largest 


global cities are vulnerable to 
climate change, said U.N. habitat 
deputy director Victor Kisob. 

To reclaim shrunken coast¬ 
lines, Singapore and other seaside 
megacities already pour sand into 
the ocean, and sand is quickly be¬ 
coming a scarce resource. 

Amina Mohammed, the U.N. 
deputy secretary general, said 
the proposal is more unconven¬ 
tional than approaches the Unit¬ 
ed Nations would have taken even 
four years ago. “We are trying to 
adapt,” she said. “We are trying 
to think ahead.” 

The full 4.5-acre floating plat¬ 
forms made of wood and bamboo 
would be “the basic molecule 
of a shared urban system,” said 
Bjarke Ingels, of the Bjarke In¬ 
gels Group, the architectural firm 
partnering with Oceanix that is 
also redesigning the Washington 
Mall’s Smithsonian campus. 

Each platform would house 
300 people. Markets, farms, low- 
rise apartments and solar panels 
would stack atop the platforms. 

The city would grow in a fractal 
pattern: Six linked platforms, like 
a hexagon of a honeycomb, would 
become a village. Six of those vil¬ 
lages would be a 10,000-strong 
town covering 185 acres. 
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Boy, 3 , disables dad’s 
tablet for 25 M minutes 

WASHINGTON — A 
3-year-old boy tried to 
unlock his family’s iPad recently. 
He ended up disabling it for near¬ 
ly 50 years. 

The toddler’s father asked for 
help on Twitter, sharing a photo 
of a device message reading “try 
again in 25,536,442 minutes.” 

“Uh, this looks fake but, alas, 
it’s our iPad today after 3-year- 
old tried (repeatedly) to unlock. 
Ideas?” tweeted Evan Osnos, a 
staff writer at The New Yorker 
and a fellow at the Brookings 
Institution. 

By Tuesday morning, Osnos 
tweeted that he had managed to 
start restoring the device after 
putting it in Device Firmware 
Update mode. Osnos did not indi¬ 
cate whether he will give his tod¬ 
dler the new password. 

Buyer of $8M island 
accused in $300 theft 

P| KEY WEST — Police in 
I L Florida said a man who 
bought an $8 million island off 
Key West is accused in a scheme 
to steal $300 in household items 
from Kmart. 

Key West police said Andrew 
Francis Lippi, 59, was arrested on 
a felony charge of grand theft. 

The Miami Herald reported 
Lippi bought Thompson Island, 
which had been the home to the 
family of philanthropist Edward 
B. Knight. Lippi also owns the 
“Real World” house in Key West, 
where MTV shot its 17th season. 

Police said Lippi bought items 
including a Keurig coffeemaker 
between March 30 and April 5. 
He returned the original boxes 
with other items packed inside. 

Semi overturns, dumps 
candles on highway 

KIH/I L0RDSBURG — A 

lv IWl semitruckoverturned 
in southern New Mexico, dump¬ 
ing candles all over the highway. 

The Las Cruces Sun-News 
reported investigators said the 
truck rolled, then flipped onto its 
side while sending wax and wicks 
all over the eastbound interstate. 

New Mexico State Police said 
the cause of the crash is still 
under investigation. No injuries 
were reported. 

Police trade in patrol 
car for ice cream truck 

|J TOLEDO — Police of- 
rl ficers in one Ohio city 
will be cruising neighborhoods in 
a new ride this summer — an ice 
cream truck. 

Toledo’s police chief said offi¬ 
cers will be in the truck handing 
out ice cream to children as a way 
to build better relationships with 
the community. 

A donation from the Toledo 
Mud Hens baseball club to the 
Toledo Police Foundation will 
pay for the truck. 

Police Chief George Krai told 
The Blade newspaper that he 
came up with the idea after hear¬ 
ing about departments in other 
states that have ice cream trucks. 


THE CENSUS 



The number of stolen diamonds a New Mexico man tried to hide in his anus. A criminal complaint filed in Albuquerque’s Metro¬ 
politan Court said an officer cracked the case after seeing Eusebio Padilla remove “a baggy” from his rear end during a traffic stop 
Sunday. Court documents said Officer Daniel DeGraff found 44 small diamonds in the baggy and Padilla admitted the stones 
were likely stolen. Padilla told DeGraff that he got the diamonds from his uncle and he was looking to trade them for drugs. 




Ed Murray, NJ Advance Media/AP 


Easter bunnies 

A woman carries her dog past an Easter display in Clifton, N.J., on Tuesday. A New Jersey woman unhappy with her neighbor’s racy Easter 
display used some garden shears to damage it, but the display’s owner says it will soon be back up. The display at a dental office in Clifton 
had drawn mixed reviews from neighbors as well as passers-by who stopped to take photos. 


Garbage trucks escort 
fellow hauler’s hearse 

|| SPRINGFIELD — The 
I L hearse carrying the late 
Ronnie Davis had some curious 
escorts: a dozen garbage trucks. 

The 60-year-old Springfield 
resident spent 21 years driving 
for Republic Services and its 
predecessors. 

The (Springfield) State Jour¬ 
nal-Register reported that he 
was accompanied to his burial 
by some of the 16-ton garbage 
trucks that haul off trash from 
city neighborhoods. 

Leading the procession was 
the commercial-container truck 
that Davis drove until his March 
24 death. A black wreath was at¬ 
tached to the grille of the truck. 

Deputies: Men tried to 
steal cellphone tower 

A| MCINTOSH — Three 
men were jailed in 
southwest Alabama on charges 


that they cut down a cellphone 
tower and tried to saw it up to sell 
for scrap. 

Washington County Sheriff’s 
Lt. Bobby Jeter told WALA-TV 
that a worker cutting grass for 
the tower company reported it 
had fallen. An inspection of the 
site near McIntosh revealed guy 
wires had been cut. 

Jeter said deputies began 
watching the area and a resident 
called Saturday reporting noises. 

Deputies arrived to find three 
men cutting up the tower. 

William Cameron, Ricky Reed 
and David Weaver were jailed 
with bail of $15,000 set. 

Man arrested hunting 
rats along the highway 

IMfJt SEATTLE —Authori- 
WfM ties said officers ar¬ 
rested a man near Interstate 90 in 
Seattle after he reportedly point¬ 
ed a realistic-looking airsoft rifle 
into traffic while hunting rats. 

The Seattle Police Department 
said on its website that a motor¬ 


ist called 911 and reported seeing 
a man with a rifle in a homeless 
encampment between 1-90 and a 
nearby overlook. 

Officers said they arrived and 
found the 41-year-old man in the 
encampment and took him into 
custody. Police said the man told 
officers he was using the airsoft 
rifle to “shoot rats” in the en¬ 
campment. He was charged with 
unlawful use of a weapon in a 
public place. 

Firefighter rescues 
puppy, then adopts him 

NORTH CHARLES- 
W W TON — A South Caro¬ 
lina firefighter rescued a puppy 
twice. 

First, North Charleston Fire 
Department Capt. Paul Bryant 
dug a shepherd mix puppy out 
from under a pile of rocks and 
concrete slabs on March 30 after 
cyclists heard the puppy’s cries. 

Now the 34-year firefighting 
veteran has adopted the puppy, 
taking him home from the 


Charleston Animal Society. 

Bryant said that when he 
learned the dog was headed for 
the animal shelter, he decided 
that “he’s my dog and he’s com¬ 
ing home with me.” 

Motorist’s finger partly 
bitten off in road fight 

Kl M SUNLAND pARK — 

Iri Ivl Police said a man had 
a portion of his finger bitten off 
during a violent road rage fight in 
southern New Mexico. 

The Las Cruces Sun-News re¬ 
ported Robert Moore, 49, of El 
Paso, Texas, was injured last 
month following a traffic alterca¬ 
tion with Marco Antonio Gomez, 
40, in Sunland Park. Police said 
Gomez was angry at Moore for 
cutting him off and later con¬ 
fronted Moore on a street. 

Investigators said the men and 
a 17-year-old eventually came to 
blows and Moore said someone 
bit off a part of his left middle 
finger. 

From wire reports 
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National Enquirer owners eye possible sale 


By Bernard Condon 

Associated. Press 

NEW YORK — The supermar¬ 
ket tabloid under fire for paying 
hush money to a former Playboy 
model to help Donald Trump in 
his 2016 presidential campaign is 
on the auction block. 

The parent of the National En¬ 
quirer said Wednesday that it is 
exploring a possible sale as part of 
a “strategic” review of its tabloid 
business. The decision by Ameri¬ 
can Media comes after the tab¬ 
loid said it paid $150,000 to keep 
Karen McDougal quiet about an 


alleged affair with Trump and 
being accused by Amazon chief 
Jeff Bezos of blackmail. 

American Media said it was 
considering a sale so it could 
focus more on other parts of its 
business, including its teen brand 
and broadcast platforms. 

“Because of this focus, we feel 
the future opportunities with the 
tabloids can be best exploited by a 
different ownership,” said Ameri¬ 
can Media CEO David Pecker in 
a statement. 

Pecker is a longtime Trump 
ally who helped bury potentially 
embarrassing stories about the 


future president over the years 
by paying hush money in a tabloid 
practice called “catch-and-kill.” 

American Media came under 
fire this year from Amazon found¬ 
er Bezos for what he said were 
threats to publish explicit photos 
of him following a January story 
on him that included lurid texts 
exchanged with his mistress, for¬ 
mer TV anchor Lauren Sanchez. 

Bezos took to social media to 
accuse the National Enquirer of 
blackmailing him. 

An American Media attorney 
denied that the tabloid committed 
blackmail, but the attack from 


Bezos threatened potentially big 
legal costs and at a bad time for 
American Media. The company 
is struggling under a heavy debt 
load after years of borrowing to 
buy other publications. 

The Bezos attack also threat¬ 
ened to upend American Media’s 
nonprosecution agreement with 
federal prosecutors. The Associ¬ 
ated Press reported in February 
that prosecutors were looking 
into whether the publisher vio¬ 
lated terms of the deal, which in¬ 
cluded a promise not to break any 
laws in the future. 


China, US trade talks said to be ‘moving forward’ 


Associated Press 

BEIJING — China said Thurs¬ 
day that trade talks with the U.S. 
are “moving forward” after nine 
rounds of consultations aimed at 
ending a standoff that has shaken 
the world economic outlook. 

The latest discussions had 
achieved “new substantial prog¬ 
ress,” Foreign Ministry spokes¬ 
man Lu Kang said at a daily news 
briefing. 


“We also feel that the consulta¬ 
tion is moving forward. We hope 
that the two sides can continue to 
work together to properly address 
each other’s concerns on the basis 
of mutual respect, equality and 
mutual benefit,” Lu said. 

Lu’s comments were echoed by 
those from Commerce Ministry 
spokesman Gao Feng, who said 
“new progress” had been made at 
the talks. 


Gao said the sides were now in 
“close communications with all 
effective approaches.” 

“They will spare no efforts 
for the negotiations and working 
toward the direction of imple¬ 
menting the important consensus 
reached by both leaders,” Gao 
said at a weekly briefing. 

The three days of talks in Wash¬ 
ington last week dealt with issues 
including technology transfer, 
intellectual property rights pro¬ 


tection, nontariff measures, ag¬ 
riculture and enforcement of 
agreements. 

Leading the delegations are 
U.S. Trade Representative Rob¬ 
ert Lighthizer and Treasury 
Secretary Steven Mnuchin and 
Chinese Vice Premier Liu He. 

White House press secretary 
Sarah Sanders earlier said “sig¬ 
nificant work remains” before an 
agreement can be reached. 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 


PACIFIC GAS PRICES 


MARKET WATCH 


Country 

Germany 
Change in price 
Netherlands 
Change in price 

Change in price 

Change in price 
Belgium 
Change in price 


Super E10 Super unleaded Super plus 


No change No change 


Diesel 

$3,359 
+1.5 cents 
$3,816 


$3,437 $3,176* 

No change No change 


Country 

Change in price 
Okinawa 
Change in price 
South Korea 
Change in price 


Unleaded Super unleaded Super plus 

$3,399 
+6.0 cents 

$2,799 
+6.0 cents 

+5.0 cents +7.0 cents +7.0 cents 


Diesel 

$3,139 
+1.0 cents 
$3,139 
+1.0 cents 
$3,179 
+1.0 cents 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of April 12-18 


April 10,2019 

Dow Jones 6.58 

industrials 26 157 16 

Nasdaq 5497 

composite 7i964 .24 

Standard & 10.01 

Poor’s 500 2,888.21 


Russell 

2000 


21.87 

1,581.55 



Mary Altaffer/AP 


The owners of the National 
Enquirer are considering selling 
the tabloid, which has drawn 
criticism for helping Donald 
Trump’s presidential campaign. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Military rates 

Euro costs (April 12). 

Dollar buys (April 12). 

British pound (April 12). 

Japanese yen (April 12). 

South Korean won (April 12). 


...$1.1571 

...€0.8642 

.$1.34 

.108.00 

..1,110.00 


Bahrain (Dinar). 

British pound. 

Canada (Dollar). 

China (Yuan). 

Denmark (Krone). 

Egypt(Pound). 

Euro. 

Hong Kong (Dollar). 

Hungary (Forint). 

Israel (Shekel). 

Japan (Yen). 

Kuwait (Dinar). 

Norway (Krone). 

Philippines (Peso). 

Poland (Zloty). 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal).... 

Singapore (Dollar). 

South Korea (Won). 

Switzerland (Franc). 

Thailand (Baht). 

Turkey (Lira).... 


.0.3770 

.$1.3079 

.1.3385 

.6.7191 

.6.6243 

.17.3061 

... $1.1269/0.8874 

.7.8.434 

.285.67 

.3.5801 

.111.35 

.0.3042 

.8.5140 

.51.91 

.3.80 

.3.7502 

.1.3547 

.1,140.64 

.1.0030 

.31.83 

....5.7389 


(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banxing 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


INTEREST RATES 


Prime rate.5.50 

Discount rate.3.00 

Federal funds market rate.2.41 

3-month bill.2.37 

30-year bond.2.90 


WEATHER OUTLOOK 
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WEEKEND: GADGETS 


From streaming to subscriptions, 
video games enter new frontiers 


By Mae Anderson 

Associated Press 

T he video game industry is entering new 
frontiers. 

In the past, you plunked down $60 at 
GameStop for a copy of Grand Theft Auto 
or Madden NFL and played it out — after which 
you could trade it in or let it gather dust. 

Now, you’ll increasingly have the choice of sub¬ 
scribing to games, playing for free or possibly just 
streaming them over the internet to your phone 
or TV. 

Welcome to a new world of experimentation in 
an industry that hasn’t been seriously shaken up 
since Nintendo launched its home gaming console 
in the U.S. in 1986 or when mobile gaming surged 
in popularity a decade ago. 

“We’re in an environment where people want 
content and media when they want it, how they 
want it,” CFRA analyst Scott Kessler said. “You 
can play a great video game with a console or 
on a computer or with a mobile device and you 
might not have to pay anything. That’s a dramatic 
departure from even a few years ago.” 

Of course, people will still buy and use tra¬ 
ditional video games and consoles for years to 
come. But as games have become more acces¬ 
sible online and on mobile, it is becoming harder 
to convince people to spend a chunk of money 
upfront, said Joost van Dreunen, co-founder of 
research company SuperData. 

Game retailer GameStop’s shares fell Wednes¬ 
day, a day after it projected a revenue drop of 5% 
to 10% in 2019. And major video game publishers 
Electronic Arts and Activision Blizzard have an¬ 
nounced layoffs. 

Responding to changing consumer behavior, 
video game makers and new entrants like Google 
are offering new ways to play. 

Game streaming 

Big players are entering the arena: Google 
announced Stadia, a console-free game stream¬ 
ing service due out this year. The platform will 
store a game-playing session in the cloud and let 
players jump across phones, laptops and browsers 
with Google’s software. 

Google didn’t say how much its new service will 
cost, whether it will offer subscriptions or other 
options, or what games will be available at launch 
— all key elements to the success of a new video- 
game platform. Google will be hoping to avoid 
the fate of OnLive, which debuted in 2010 and 
streamed high-end video games over the internet. 
The service had promise, but failed to garner a 
big enough user base. It shuttered in 2015. 

Subscriptions 

Apple announced a subscription service that 
some are calling the “Netflix of Games.” 

Apple Arcade subscribers will get to play more 
than 100 games, curated by Apple and exclusive 
to the service. Games can be downloaded and 
played offline — on the Apple-made iPhone, iPad, 
Mac and Apple TV. Notably, Apple says players 
won’t have to pay for virtual weapons and other 
extras — something free mobile games typically 
charge for. The company didn’t say how much 
Arcade will cost when it launches this fall. 

Free-to-play games 

And then there is Fortnite, a free-to-play game 
that has become a massive hit with its “battle 
royale” mode winning over millions of fans. In 
this mode, 100 players battle one another for 
weapons and armor until only one player is left. 
Created by Epic Games, which is backed by Chi¬ 
nese mobile behemoth Tencent, a key aspect of 
the game is being able to play it on anything from 
your phone to a decked-out gaming PC. 



Tyler Morning Telegraph/AP 


Leslie Hatch of Rusk shops with Rylan Hatch, 7, 
at GameStop at Broadway Square Mall in Tyler, 
Texas. The days of plunking down $60 at a store 
for a just-released video game might be over. 

“I like the interactiveness and being able to 
play with your friends,” said Patrick Penfield, a 
Syracuse University student. “There are infinite 
possibilities.” 

Free-to-play games such as Fortnite make 
money from in-app purchases. In Fortnite, for 
instance, players use real-world money to buy for 
their characters outfits, gear or “emotes” — brief 
dances that have become a cultural phenomenon 
performed on playgrounds, in social media posts 
and in the scoring celebrations of professional 
athletes. 

Penfield loves that Fortnite is free and says 
he can’t see himself spending $60 again for a 
game upfront. He estimates he spends about $10 
a month on in-game purchases — meaning he’s 
spending twice as much in just one year. 

The trend started a few years ago with Candy 
Crush and other mobile games that appealed 
to casual gamers looking to pass the time on a 
subway or doctor’s waiting room. The success of 
Fortnite shows that this model works with more 
sophisticated styles of games, too. Despite being 
free to play, it raked in an estimated $2.4 billion in 
2018, according to SuperData. 

And there are many signs Fortnite isn’t a one- 
hit wonder. Electronic Arts’ Apex Legends got 50 
million players worldwide in its first four weeks. 
While it doesn’t have a mobile component — yet 
— its style of game play and revenue model are 
similar to Fortnite. Meanwhile, Activision Bliz¬ 
zard is working with Tencent on a mobile version 
of its popular Call of Duty first-person shooter 
franchise. 

But it’s a gamble if users don’t spend enough 
money in the game itself. 

“Even though we can start to see the shape of 
things to come, it will take a while before they 
come into focus,” van Dreunen said. 


ON THE COVER: Marsai Martin executive produced her first film, “Little,” in addition to acting in it. 

Rebecca Cabage, Invision/AP 
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The Soliom Bird S60 
wireless outdoor camera 

| Soliom/TNS 


Security camera offers 
users a bird’s-eye view 


By Gregg Ellman 

Tribune News Service 

N ot long ago, home 

security cameras were 
considered a luxury, 
and were costly and 
complicated to set up. 

The Soliom Bird S60 wireless 
outdoor camera throws all that 
out the window with an easy 
setup, nice quality and no wired 
power connection. 

Inside is a 4000mAh recharge¬ 
able battery, which is charged by 
solar panels built into the cam¬ 
era body. Other similar cameras 
have a separate solar panel piece 
that has to be mounted close by 
and connected to the camera 
power. With the Soliom Bird, it’s 
all in one piece. 

The solar panels look like 
wings attached to the side of the 
centered camera, which makes it 
clear why the product has “bird” 
in its name. For indoor use, you 
can remove the panels and make 
a direct power connection. 

The camera records 24/7 with 
a front-facing 160-degree lens 
with 1080p resolution video qual¬ 
ity in daytime use. In the night 
vision mode, it reaches 30 to 49 
feet and automatically switches 
from day to night mode for 
continuous use. A built-in motion 
sensor is positioned next to the 
lens. 

Mounting it is really easy with 
everything you need included 
in the package — even a screw¬ 
driver. On the camera bottom 
is a threaded port to attach the 
mounting bracket. A rubber 
weatherproof flap covers a micro 
SD memory card slot (card not 
included) and a micro USB port, 
which is for a direct power con¬ 
nection. 

Recordings are saved to the 
memory card or via free cloud 
service for up to 20 video files 
for each camera. With an IP66 
weatherproof rating, the entire 
camera and solar panels are 
protected from water splashing, 
rain and dust. 

Mounting, setting up the free 
companion Soliom app and using 
the camera is as easy as any I’ve 
tried. While setting it up, make 
sure the camera is charged (use 
the USB connection for this) and 
keep the camera and your Wi-Fi 
router in close range. 

The app (iOS and Android) is 
used for live view, watching re¬ 
cord clips, battery power status 


and the Wi-Fi signal, which helps 
you set it up within Wi-Fi range. 
The app lets you configure noti¬ 
fication alerts and has two-way 
audio to speak with someone on 
camera. 

Online: soliom.net/products/ 
soliom-outdoor-cam; $149.99 

When I review headphones, I 
look closely at three factors, just 
as consumers, do: price, appear¬ 
ance and sound quality. 

Edifier’s W860NB wireless 
over-the-head headphones have 
it all, except for the high price 
tag. 

The sound quality is excel¬ 
lent from the 40mm neodymium 
drivers. They are built with 
Active Noise Cancelling to help 
control and reduce outside envi¬ 
ronmental noise, letting the high- 
quality music hit your ears. 

With ANC, microphones are 
built into each side to sample am¬ 
bient sounds and mix it into the 
music so it’s reduced and almost 
eliminated. Airplane noise is the 
most common use for head¬ 
phones with ANC, and after just 
a few minutes into a recent flight, 
I knew these were a winner. 

Bluetooth 4.1 technology 
sends the sound to your headset 
through soft leatherette earcups, 
which sit with great comfort and 
are connected with a padded and 
adjustable headband. A 3.5 AUX 
input for a direct wired connec¬ 
tion is built into the left earcup. 

One the right side are smart 
touch controls, which are incred¬ 
ibly responsive for volume, music 
choices, pausing and answering 
calls. They work perfectly with 
a swipe up and down for volume, 
sideways for tracks. Answering 
calls and pausing is done with 
a double tap. The power can be 
double tapped to access voice 
assistants. 

You can bend and swivel the 
headset way more than you 
would need to, so obviously dura¬ 
bility is not an issue. 

The headphones come with 
a hard clamshell travel/storage 
case along with a USB and 3.5 
auxiliary cable. You’ll get about 
25 hours of music with ANC use 
or 45 hours without the ANC 
before recharging the internal 
battery. 

NFC pairing and Qualcomm 
aptXTM audio decoding are sup¬ 
ported. 

Online: edifier.com; $169.99 
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CHECK IT OUT 


Events, entertainment and other ways to fill your free time 


1 

End ‘Game’: Winter arriving 


It’s mid-April, but winter’s 
almost here just the same. 
Whether you’re a “Game 
of Thrones” fan or not, 
it’s difficult to escape the 
hype surrounding HBO’s 
epic, bloody fantasy series, 
which is about to launch 
its eighth and final season. 
In the first of six remaining 
episodes, viewers will be 
reunited with Jon Snow 
(Kit Harington), Daenerys 
Targaryen (Emilia Clarke) 
and their various allies, all 
of whom are bracing for a 
showdown with the Night 
King and his vast army of 
reanimated corpses. 

As fans know all too well, 
anything can happen on 
this show — to anybody. 
For those who need a 
quick — and we mean, 
in less than four minutes 


— reminder of all the crazy 
things that have transpired 
in the seven previous 
seasons, late-night TV host 
James Corden breaks it 
all down in the link below. 
And, for a look at what 
viewing all 67 episodes 
straight would do to a 
person, make sure you see 
“Late Late Show” writer 
Lawrence Dai’s tale. 

• The eighth and final 
season of ‘Game of 
Thrones’ premieres 
Monday night on 
AFN-Spectrum. 

• See Corden’s seven- 
season ‘Thrones’ break¬ 
down at youtu.be/ 
7sD40RuVzHs 

• Watch Lawrence 
Dai watch at youtu.be/ 
MqNT13ywnl8 



HBO 

Kit Harington and Emilia Clarke are two “Game of Thrones” fan favorites. The show returns Monday. 


2 

It’s a new day with 
Far Cry New Dawn 

When last we visited the Far Cry franchise 
(with Far Cry 5), the Eden’s Gate cult was 
terrorizing Hope County and nuclear war was 
a looming menace. With New Dawn, that 
war has come and gone, and survivors are 
surveying the devastation, looking to estab¬ 
lish new settlements. If you’re a fan of the 
franchise, you’ll know that open-world explo¬ 
ration and many, many battle missions await. 
New Dawn makes battling even more fun by 
giving gamers correspondingly tougher foes 
as weaponry improves. 

• Full review on Page 26. 


3 

New York Met display 
gets to rock ’n’ roll’s art 

Rock ’n’ roll is about sound, but it’s also 
about attitude. You can’t really rock without 
both. A new exhibit at New York City’s Met¬ 
ropolitan Museum of Art is displaying ap¬ 
proximately 130 rock instruments, alongside 
posters and costumes of famous rockers. 
Fortunately for those far from the Met, the 
museum has posted many photos of these 
fascinating and iconic items and displays on¬ 
line. The photos don’t deliver the sound, but 
the attitude comes through loud and clear. 

• Exhibit pieces at tinyurl.com/y3dc6mn2 

• More about the exhibit on Pages 34-35. 


4 

Watch new film starring 
Glover, Rihanna for free 

Donald Glover and Rihanna’s secretive new 
film “Guava Island” is coming to Amazon 
Prime Video this weekend. Glover tweeted 
that it would be available to stream for free 
starting Saturday at 9:01 a.m. Central Eu¬ 
ropean Summer Time. According to Vanity 
Fair, it will be available to watch for free for 
18 hours. The film is described as a tropical 
thriller about a local musician who wants to 
throw a festival. It was shot on location in 
Cuba, and “Black Panther” breakout Letitia 
Wright co-stars. 

• Watch it at tinyurl.com/yxs6gag5 
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It was so exciting, but to be 
honest, I didn’t even know 
what it meant at the beginning. 
I was like, “Oh cool! What is 
that? Like, OK, this seems 
very professional. Am I in it 
now? Like, is this some Jordan 
Peele-type stuff?” f 

Marsai Martin 

on her first-look deal with Universal Pictures 


At just 14, ‘Little’s' Martin a Hollywood mogul in the making 


By Lindsey Bahr 

Associated Press 

Y ou might have heard the story 
by now: That Marsai Martin 
pitched “Little,” a modern 
spin on “Big,” to Universal 
Pictures at age 10. It’s true, she did, but 
that precocious move was preceded by 
another, more impressive act of rebel¬ 
lion and a pivotal moment in putting her 
on the path to becoming the youngest 
executive producer ever: She fired her 
agents after the first year of “black-ish.” 

The ABC show, in which she plays the 
Johnson’s whip-smart daughter, Diane, 
was on its first hiatus and Martin and 
her family wanted to know what oppor¬ 
tunities there were. 

“They were like, ‘You should just 
stick to “black-ish,” just chill, take a 
break,’ ” Martin said. 

Besides, the agents explained, there 
weren’t any roles for a young black girl 
out there. But the Martins persisted 
and suggested creating something 
themselves. 

“They kind of just laughed at us. 

They didn’t see the vision. But I think 
they didn’t see it because they saw what 
I looked like: A little black girl that no 
one would want to see,” Martin said. 
“So, we fired them.” 

Four years later, it’s almost ancient 
history for the now 14-year-old sitting 
in the conference room of Genuis Pro¬ 
ductions, the company she founded, as 
she prepares for “Little” to hit theaters 
nationwide Friday. 

The office space is a projection of 
Martin herself, with accent walls in her 
favorite color blue, her and her baby sis¬ 
ter’s preferred snacks in the break area 
(Goldfish crackers, crisped rice treats, 
etc.) and a PS4 in the lobby (as well as 
her NAACP Image awards). Her own 
office is well on its way to having the 
“Alice in Wonderland” feel she wants 
with “grand plants” and colorful throw 
pillows. There’s also a very teen-appro¬ 
priate Polaroid wall, and a perfect view 
of the Universal sign out the window. 
“It’s a creative spot for me and a 


place where I can express how I feel 
and just get my mind in a cool place 
where I can just come up with anything 
I want,” Martin said. “I’m very grate¬ 
ful, and doing it with my family is even 
better.” 

After the break with the agents, 
“black-ish” creator Kenya Barris 
helped nudge Martin in the right direc¬ 
tion, securing a meeting with his friend, 
producer Will Packer, who’s been 
behind such high-profile hits as “Girls 
Trip” and “Night School,” to hear her 
idea. 

“I didn’t expect much, because, you 
know, I hear a lot of pitches and most 
of them aren’t great. I said ‘Listen, I’m 
sure she’s sweet. I’ll do it as a cour¬ 
tesy,”’ Packer said. “And she comes 
in and she’s got this fully thought out, 
really coherent, cohesive narrative, 
with characters and themes. I was like, 
‘She’s how old again?’ ” 

Her story would be about bullying 
and female empowerment. 

“We wanted it to be as authentic as 
possible... even though it’s a fantasy, 
body-swap film,” Martin said, laughing. 

She stars as the young Jordan Sand¬ 
ers, a science-obsessed teen who is 
bullied so much in high school that she 
grows up to be an insufferable bully 
herself, as the head of a mgjor tech 
company. The adult version of Jordan 
is played by Regina Hall, with whom 
Martin had worked on “black-ish.” 
Rounding out the cast is “Insecure’s” 
Issa Rae as Jordan’s undervalued as¬ 
sistant. 

Martin loved the whole development 
process and is glad that it took a few 
years for filming to start, allowing her 
to mature a little bit. And then, this past 
February, something even bigger came 
along: Martin got a first-look deal with 
Universal, too. 

“It was so exciting, but to be honest, 

I didn’t even know what it meant at the 
beginning,” Martin said. “I was like, 

‘Oh cool! What is that? Like, OK, this 
seems very professional. Am I in it now? 
Like, is this some Jordan Peele-type 
stuff?”’ 


When she realized that it meant the 
studio gets first dibs on anything she 
creates, she was thrilled. 

“I was like, ‘Oh, OK! So I can create 
whatever I want?’ I thought that was 
so cool because this mind has a lot of 
things,” she said. “I can keep creat¬ 
ing things that people don’t get to see 
often.” 

She knows it’s unusual to be wielding 
this much creative power in Hollywood 
at this young age, but she also enjoys 
catching people off guard. 

“It’s like, ‘Oh, snap, THIS girl created 
this film?’ And it’s kind of shocking,” 
she said, laughing. 

Her life is pretty crazy right now 
promoting “Little” and developing 
new films and television projects. She’s 
home-schooled with a tutor, which 
she prefers, and she doesn’t have any 
regrets about missing out on the high 
school experience. 

“I used to be the shy kid who would 
barely raise her hand or speak her 
mind,” she said. 

Even now she suffers her own share 
of self-consciousness. 

“That’s something that I have to work 
on: Self-confidence and loving myself,” 
she said. “Your girl gets a lot of anxiety. 
It’s OK. It’s a learning process. I feel 
like a lot of kids my age get it, whether 
they’re in the industry or not.” 

When she does have a moment to 
unwind, she plays “gruesome” video 
games like “Mortal Combat,” gets 
facials and massages, cooks and some¬ 
times just watches YouTube. But even 
then her wheels are spinning about 
possible collaborations with her favorite 
YouTubers. 

Down the line, she wants to direct 
and write and, basically, do all the 
things. 

Packer, for one, is convinced she will. 

“She’s got a long, strong career ahead 
of her. And if she chooses to continue 
in movies and television, you better 
watch out because she’s going to make a 
serious mark,” Packer said. “But she’ll 
make a mark wherever she ends up.” 
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Comedy little' is big fun 


By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 

E ver heard of “Black Girl Magic”? That’s Marsai 
Martin in a nutshell. The 14-year-old “black-ish” 
star pitched and produced “Little,” in which 
she stars. And quite the team of powerful black 
women helped her make this “Reverse Big,” including 
co-writer/director Tina Gordon, co-writer Tracy Oliver 
and co-stars Regina Hall and Issa Rae. But Martin is 
what makes “Little” fill up the entire screen, through the 
sheer force of her charisma. 

This twist on the beloved Tom Hanks vehicle plays on 
the same notion that it’s funny to watch an adult actor 
play a kid. But it’s absolutely hilarious to watch Martin 
play a brash boss lady with a taste for the finer things 
in life. The vicious tech mogul Jordan Sanders is played 
with aplomb by both Martin and Hall in a pair of perfor¬ 
mances that fit together seamlessly. It’s amazing to see 
how Martin so easily delivers eye-rolls and verbal roasts 
like the most mature of actresses. 

Jordan’s foil/victim/nemesis is her hip assistant April 


(Rae), whom she terrorizes at every turn. But when she 
finds herself on the receiving end of a toy magic wand 
and child’s wish she were little, Jordan wakes up in her 
13-year-old body and needs April in a new way. Her 
assistant relishes her new power as Jordan’s de facto 
guardian for appearances, which involves enrolling Jor¬ 
dan in middle school, the site of her life’s worst trauma. 
After a brutal, public humiliation, Jordan vowed to never 
let anyone hurt her again, so the walls went up and she 
hurt people before they hurt her. It’s middle school where 
she’ll have to make peace with the unabashed and vul¬ 
nerable little kid she once was to truly learn the lessons 
required of the experience. 

“Little” is essentially a one-joke movie, but Martin is 
so charming as a mini tyrant that it gives the joke legs. 
She has great chemistry with Rae, whose April is at once 
baffled and gleeful at the state of her boss. Rae modu¬ 
lates April’s personality over her people-pleasing and 
nervousness, allowing her wild, aggressive side to come 
out in a rush that even seems to surprise her. April and 
Jordan have a zippy, smart and sassy rapport. Oliver and 
Gordon’s script is bold and daring. 


Photos courtesy of Universal Pictures/AP 

A stressed-out woman (Regina Hall, not pictured) is 
magically transformed back into her younger self (Marsai 
Martin, above and left with costar Issa Rae) in “Little.” 

The plot is predictable but occasionally clunky, and 
some moments seem reverse-engineered not to serve the 
story but to give Martin a chance to play, like an inspired 
but inexplicable lip-sync to Mary J. Blige’s “I’m Goin’ 
Down” in a posh restaurant. The plot serves more as a 
foundation to showcase Martin and Rae as movie stars 
— and they ably rise to the occasion. 

The message itself is poignant, and never gets lost in 
the antics or humor. To truly love and accept yourself and 
connect with others, you have to love and accept all parts 
of yourself, including the dorky, bullied 13-year-old. We 
could all stand to remember and love who we were at our 
smallest moments, because even our little selves deserve 
love too. 

“Little” is rated PG-13 for some suggestive content. Running time: 
108 minutes. 


Sci-fi thriller ‘Captive State’ more dense than tense 



Focus Features 


Chicago residents deal with life under extraterrestrial rule in 
“Captive State,” starring John Goodman, left, and Ashton Sanders. 


By Gary Goldstein 

Los Angeles Times 

n “Captive State,” aliens 
have taken over the world 
(as they will), but it’s the 
viewers stuck watching this 
messy, lugubrious sci-fi thriller 
who may feel like the ones being 
held captive. 

The film is a nervously-shot, 
dizzying hodgepodge of ideas, 
symbolism and conceits — and 
a bummer from start to finish. 
Reviewers were denied advance 
screenings of this one for good 
reason. 

It’s Chicago, 2027, nine years 
after an alien invasion in which, 
let’s just say, the aliens won. 

Now called “legislators,” these 
extraterrestrials apparently live 
underground (what, cheaper 
rents?) and they make the laws, 
such as they are. Most Chicago¬ 
ans, including the police and gov¬ 
ernment officials, seem to be on 
board (or “collaborators”) with 
the testy aliens — authoritarian¬ 
ism has, ahem, been good for the 
economy and unemployment. 

Still, alien activity has dev¬ 


astated much of the city, parts 
of which look bombed-out in 
typical dystopian-movie chic. 
Plus, newer communication and 
electronic technologies are now 
obsolete. (On the upside, print 
newspapers are back in vogue.) 

Oh, and the aliens have im¬ 


planted worm-like trackers in the 
necks of all the humans, which 
are a mess to extract as you’ll 
see. Yes, it’s a surveillance state. 

At the same time there’s a fac¬ 
tion of human insurgents plan¬ 
ning an assault on the aliens at a 
government-sponsored stadium 


rally (to fete said aliens), one that 
shamelessly plays like the giant 
propagandist event that it is. 

Are there any specific people 
in the story we need to care 
about? That would be yes and no: 
There are people, but we don’t 
care about them. 

These characters in search of a 
soul, much less a personality and 
even the slightest sense of irony, 
include William Mulligan (John 
Goodman, dour and one-note), 
a veteran city cop (conflicted, 
naturally) tracing the insur¬ 
gents; Gabriel (“Moonlight’s” 
Ashton Sanders), a factory drone 
orphaned in the initial alien at¬ 
tack (seen in the film’s prologue); 
Rafe (Jonathan Majors), Gabri¬ 
el’s older brother, long thought 
dead but actually alive and 
leading the uprising; and Jane 
Doe (Vera Farmiga, wasted in 
a handful of enigmatic scenes), 
a prostitute with a penchant for 
Nat King Cole records and, it 
seems, Mulligan. 

There are many more charac¬ 
ters fashioned out of cardboard 
here, including others in that 
eclectic band of rebels, as well as 


a host of “collaborators” distin¬ 
guished only by the familiar 
faces of their portrayers (Kevin 
Dunn, Alan Ruck, James Ran- 
sone, Kevin J. O’Connor). 

It all may have been a bit 
more accessible if the confus¬ 
ing, clunkily-structured script 
by director Rupert Wyatt (“Rise 
of the Planet of the Apes”) and 
Erica Beeney stayed focused on 
one lead character and a compel¬ 
ling central relationship instead 
of jumping all over the map. 
There’s something to the Mul- 
ligan-Gabriel dynamic — and 
even what passes for a bit of di¬ 
mension here — but it’s too chop- 
pily and awkwardly rendered. 

Also, the few times we see 
the aliens, they’re so murkily or 
partially filmed it’s hard to get a 
handle on them beyond that they 
resemble massive porcupines or 
cactuses. I know: Cactupines! 

As for any requisite tension or 
thrills, forget it. Same goes for 
the movie itself. 


“Captive State” is rated PG-13 for sci-fi 
violence and action, some sexual con¬ 
tent, brief language and drug material. 
Running time: 109 minutes. 
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Far Cry New Dawn 
an entertaining return 
to Hope County 


A Highwayman and 
a pair of dogs attack 
in a fighting pit run by 
the thuggish overlords 
of Hope County, Mont., 
in Far Cry New Dawn. 


By Brian Bowers 

Stars and Stripes 

N uclear Armageddon might not 
have improved things in Hope 
County, but it certainly didn’t 
make them much worse. 

A slightly irradiated Hope County, 
Mont., is the setting of Ubisoft’s Far Cry 
New Dawn, a sequel to last spring’s Far 
Cry 5. The first-person shooter is set about 
17 years after the previous game’s hero 
battled the Eden’s Gate cult, which was 
terrorizing the rural county. During those 
years, nuclear war — a looming menace in 
Far Cry 5 — has come and gone, and sur¬ 
vivors have crawled out of their shelters to 
establish new settlements. 

Your character — known as the captain 
— is part of a team of do-gooders who 
have arrived to help the Hope County 
survivors learn to thrive. Unfortunately 
for the survivors and your teammates, a 
gang of ruffians called the Highwaymen 
has arrived to pillage and enslave. 

As you roll into the county, the High¬ 
waymen ambush your train and kill 
virtually everyone aboard. From there, 
you’ll know the drill if you’re a fan of the 
franchise. You’ll explore a large open 
world, attack bases used by the thuggish 
overlords and tackle a wide variety of 
missions that lead to a final confrontation 
with the big baddies — a set of twin sisters 
in this case. 

Along the way, you can gather a posse 
of sidekicks who can bring a variety of 
weapons and abilities to the fight. And 
you’ll also need to ally yourself with the 
reconstituted Eden’s Gate cult — now 
called New Eden — which has decided 
to disavow technology and return to the 


Photos courtesy of Ubisoft 

Highwaymen defend a base in Far Cry New Dawn. Conquering enemy facilities 
unlocks valuable materials for use in crafting and upgrading your main base. 


to improve your primary base and its ac¬ 
companying facilities. In order to upgrade 
your base, you need to recruit sidekicks 
and acquire ethanol. And the best way to 
get ethanol is to attack enemy bases. 

Attacking bases has always been one of 
my favorite activities in Far Cry games. 
And this time around, it is even more fun. 
When you conquer an enemy facility, you 
can use it as a crafting center and forward 
operating base. Or, you can scavenge 
every drop of ethanol and let it fall back 
into the hands of the Highwaymen. If you 
let this happen, the bad guys return with 
more and meaner thugs. This makes the 
base harder to recapture — but also more 
exciting and much more lucrative. 

Another new form of combat is the “ex¬ 
pedition.” In this, you leave Hope County 
via helicopter to tackle a search-and-grab 
mission in another location. These include 
a beached aircraft carrier, a bridge over a 
desert canyon and a New Orleans amuse¬ 
ment park. These missions are fast-paced 
and exciting — and repeatable. 

Another big change is the addition of 
special powers late in the game. These 
come from an unusual tree discovered 
by the New Eden cult. If you eat its fruit, 


you can unlock several new abilities, such 
as jumping farther, evading detection 
and moving super fast while resisting 
damage. These can be very effective and 
terrifically fun when assaulting a base or 
participating in an expedition. 

The graphics are solid. Hope County is 
beautiful thanks to an explosion of vegeta¬ 
tion that has covered many of the prewar 
structures. And character renderings and 
animations are very good — sometimes 
exceptional. However, you’ll still notice a 
few visual glitches, such as rocks floating 
in the air. 

The controls are well designed and very 
smooth. And the interface that brings up 
your map, inventory and abilities is ef¬ 
ficient. 

The game is rated mature, primarily 
because of a heavy dose of profanity and a 
few scenes of brutal violence. 

While New Dawn isn’t as deep as Far 
Cry 5, it still makes for an interesting visit 
to Hope County. 

Bottom line: B- 

Platforms: PlayStation 4, Xbox One, PC 

Online: far-cry.ubisoft.com 

Ubisoft provided a copy of the game for review 
purposes. 


seems that the 

population is generally a lot less dour. The 
survivors are pretty pleasant. And most 
of the sidekicks you’11 gather are off-kilter 
and entertaining — if you can tolerate 
a hefty dose of crude banter. The only 
“downers” this time around are a couple 
of very brutal cut scenes featuring the 
twins. Though brutality isn’t new to the 
Far Cry series, it seems a bit more jarring 
in this setting. 

New Dawn does introduce a few new 
elements to the series. 

One of the most far-reaching changes 
is the addition of a ranking system for 
weapons and for enemies. In previous 
Far Cry games, you would acquire better 
weapons and face more difficult enemies 
as the game progressed, but things didn’t 
really change that much from beginning 
to end. This time around, certain enemies 
are much more difficult and you aren’t 
going to scratch them unless you have cor¬ 
respondingly strong weapons. 

In order to get better weapons, you need 


stone age. 

The plot of 
Far Cry 5 was 
pretty much a 
downer. In com¬ 
parison, New 
Dawn seems 
like a light¬ 
hearted romp 
through the 
forest. Part of 
that is because 
the story is less 
involved and the 
characters are 
a bit shallower. 
However, it also 


Overall grade: 

B- 


More game reviews at stripes.com/games 
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Discover dapper dead 
dudes in Deutschland 


By Martin E gnash 

Stars and Stripes 

D o you tire of gorgeous, 

historic churches all over 
Europe? Are you sick of the 
quaint wholesomeness that 
you find all over charming villages? 
Are you a big fan of the Korn song 
“Dead Bodies Everywhere,” and also 
like history? Then, boy, do I have a 
church for you to visit. 

In the beautiful town of Waldsas- 
sen, a 40-minute drive from Grafen- 
woehr, is a basilica that is a little more 
macabre than most of the places I’ve 
been to. In fact, it’s a little more maca¬ 
bre than anything short of a Swedish 
metal music video. 

The Waldsassen Basilica, right on 
the Czech border, is home to ancient 
skeletons dressed up in the fanciest 


garments imaginable and put on dis¬ 
play all around the church. 

The skeletons are Christian mar¬ 
tyrs exhumed from the catacombs in 
Rome in the 16th century. 

Known as the “Holy Bodies” to the 
congregation, little is known about 
each skeleton, except that one is re¬ 
puted to be St. Valentinus and is now 
dressed in an 18th century deacon’s 
cassock. 

Now, they are dressed up from foot 
bone to cranium in elaborate Baroque 
finery, complete with jewel-encrusted 
shoes and gilded helmets. 

Some of them are set up in poses 
holding golden goblets with jewels 
in their empty eye sockets or spread 
across their display cases as one 
would imagine a jazz singer lying 
across a piano in the 1920s. 

Each one is unique, and it’s seri¬ 


ously the strangest thing I’ve ever 
seen in a church. 

Besides the skeletons, the basilica 
is cool too. There are beautiful paint¬ 
ings on the ceilings and walls, and 
you can spend more time than you 
would think just walking around and 
admiring the art in this lesser-known 
church. 

You can take an old spiral staircase 
to one of the bell towers to get a great 
view of the surrounding area. 

Waldsassen itself is an interesting 
small town, with other sights to see as 
well. A stunning Abbey library near 
the basilica would warrant a visit to 
the town by itself. 

There are also plenty of restau¬ 
rants, cafes and a huge brewery 
nearby, which makes a quick trip to 
Waldsassen worth your while. 

egnash.martin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Marty_Stripes 



Photos by Martin EcNASH/Stars and Stripes 

Skeletons of Christian martyrs line the walls and fill 
the exhibits of Waldsassen Basilica in Germany. 



ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

Address: Basilikapl. 6, 95652 
Waldsassen 

About 40 minutes away from 
Grafenwoehr in the direction of 
Cheb, Czech Republic. 

TIMES 

7 a.m. to 8 p.m. daily. 

COSTS 

Free. Donations accepted. 

FOOD 

Plenty of restaurants, cafes 
and a huge brewery nearby. 

INFORMATION 

Appropriate dress is semiformal 
(church wear). 

— Martin Egnash 
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Glasgow surprises with art, design and culture 



Cameron HEWiTT/Ricksteves.com 

Buchanan Street is the heart of modern, commercial Glasgow. 


G lasgow, astride the River Clyde, 
is a surprising city — and 
Scotland’s most underrated 
destination. Just an hour from 
Edinburgh (making it an easy day trip), 
Glasgow offers an energetic dining and 
nightlife scene, fanciful architecture and 
top-notch museums — most of which are 
free. Today, this once-run-down city feels 
revitalized, and Glaswegians are eager to 
give visitors a warm welcome. 

Locals here are some of the chattiest 
people in Scotland — and have the most 
entertaining (and impenetrable) accent. 
Their unpretentious friendliness makes 
connecting with people here a cinch. 
There’s no upper-crust history, and no one 
puts on airs. In Edinburgh, people identify 
with the quality of the school they at¬ 
tended; in Glasgow, it’s their soccer team 
allegiance. 

In its 19th-century heyday, Glasgow 
was one of Europe’s biggest cities and the 
second-largest in Britain, right behind 
London. It was at the forefront of the 
Industrial Revolution, and is said to have 
produced a quarter of the world’s ocean¬ 
going ships. After World War II, the city 
was hit with tough times, giving it a gritty 
image. But modern Glasgow is rejuvenat¬ 
ing itself with a thriving cultural scene 
and its trademark knack for design and 
artsy edge. 

Glasgow tells its story throughout its 
vibrant streets and squares. At the heart 
of the city is George Square, decorated 
with a Who’s Who of statues depicting 
great Scots, from top literary figures Sir 
Walter Scott and Robert Burns, to James 
Watt, who perfected the steam engine that 
helped power Europe into the Industrial 
Age. On the same square, in front of the 
City Chambers, stands a monument to 
Glaswegians killed in the World Wars. 
Architecture buffs flock here to appreci¬ 


ate the unique Glaswegian flair evident 
across the city’s Victorian facades, early 
20th-century touches and bold and glassy 
new construction. Most beloved are the 
works by Glasgow-born architect Charles 
Rennie Mackintosh. During the late 1800s 
and early 1900s, Mackintosh brought an 
exuberant Art 
Nouveau influence 
to this otherwise 
practical, work¬ 
ing-class city with 
his stimulating 
blend of organic 
shapes and 
Japanese-inspired 
design. 

You’ll have 
several opportuni¬ 
ties to experience 
Mackintosh’s 
work in Glasgow. The Mackintosh at the 
Willow tearooms, dating back to 1903, are 
an Art Nouveau masterpiece where you 
can have a meal or tea, or pay to browse 
exhibits about the history of this place. 
During the industrial boom of the late 
19th century, the Scottish temperance 
movement was in full force. Tearooms 
like the Willow were designed to be an 
appealing alternative to pubs — places 
where women could visit unescorted, 
without risking an undesirable reputation. 

Across town, the Mackintosh exhibit at 
the Kelvingrove Art Gallery hosts a col¬ 
lection of the architect’s works. Housed in 
a grand, 100-year-old, Spanish Baroque- 
style building, the Kelvingrove is 
Glasgow’s best museum — like a Scot¬ 
tish Smithsonian, with everything from 
natural history exhibits to fine artwork by 
the great masters. 

Glasgow’s artsy vibe extends beyond 
its museums, permeating city streets 
with eclectic mural art. City officials have 


cleverly co-opted street artists by sanc¬ 
tioning huge, colorful murals around town 
to prevent tagging. This creative problem¬ 
solving is typical of Glaswegians — taking 
counterculture energy and turning it into 
something positive. There’s even a map 
that traces the city’s best mural art. 

To feel the pulse of the city, head to 
busy Buchanan Street, nicknamed the 
“Golden Zed” (Brit-speak for “Z”), for 
the way it zigzags through town. And as 
home to the top shops in town, it’s also 
dubbed the “Style Mile.” This is the place 
to people-watch, gaze up at the elegant 
architecture above the storefronts and 
enjoy the talented buskers that bring the 
boulevard to life. 


Live music is a major part of Glasgow’s 
personality, and one of the best places 
to experience this is in the city’s West 
End. I recently bellied up to the bar at 
the Ben Nevis Pub, where I expected to 
hear traditional Scottish music. But I was 
surprised to learn that the entire UK was 
represented in the band, with musicians 
from Northern Ireland, Wales, England 
and Scotland. My Glaswegian friend 
pointed out that this is the fun reality of 
Glasgow, where tribes come together to 
make music. And that (as a microcosm of 
our world in general) is a beautiful thing. 

Rick Steves (ricksteves.com) writes European 
travel guidebooks and hosts travel shows on pub¬ 
lic television and public radio. Email him at rick@ 
ricksteves.com and follow his blog on Facebook. 



Rick Steves 
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Flower parade in 
the Netherlands 

One of the highlights of tulip 
time in the Netherlands is a spec¬ 
tacle in motion. On April 13, the 
72nd edition of the Bloemencorso 
Bollenstreek, or Flower Parade, 
will see 18 vibrantly colored 
floats adorned with hyacinths, tu¬ 
lips and daffodils traverse a 25- 
mile route passing by the famous 
Keukenhof gardens. The event 
is widely popular with local and 
international visitors, attracting 
some million visitors in a typical 
year. The theme of this year’s 
parade is “Changing World.” 

The parade gets underway 
from Noordwijk at 9:15 a.m., 
passes by Keukenhof’s main 
parking lot at 3:30 p.m., and 
finishes up in Haarlem around 
10 p.m. Visitors to Keukenhof are 
allowed to exit the park to view 
the parade and return to the 
garden thereafter. 

Those traveling by car should 
be aware of road closures in the 
vicinity between 2 p.m. and 5 
p.m. and arrive at the park sev¬ 
eral hours before then to avoid 
the worst of the crowds. Other 
options would be to use public 
bus transportation from Haar¬ 
lem or Schiphol; combination 
tickets including both bus fare 
and park admission go for 24.50 
euros online. 

Another option is to venture 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do 
in the Europe Traveler blog: 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 


* 


to Haarlem on April 14, where 
the floats will remain on display 
at Oude Gracht and Nassaulaan 
throughout the day. Online: 
bloemencorso-bollenstreek.nl/en 

Film tests in Germany 

Film festivals offer chances 
to catch films you might oth¬ 
erwise never see, and so much 
more than that. You need not be 
particularly knowledgeable nor 
a true film buff in order to ap¬ 
preciate the broad range of side 
events that typically accompany 
such affairs, from question-and- 
answer sessions with the film 
director following a screening to 
themed after-parties. 

The Brussels International 
Fantastic Film Festival, or 
BIFFF, runs through April 21. 


BIFFF bills itself as one of the 
biggest fantasy film festivals in 
the world, with offerings in the 
genres of fantasy, gore, science- 
fiction, thriller and surrealism. 
The festival venue, BOZAR, 
offers three screens on which 
more than 150 movies are shown 
over 13 days. Organizers point 
out that fantasy and horror 
cinema enjoys a renewed interest 
in times of social and economic 
turmoil, and the current interna¬ 
tional climate provides rich fod¬ 
der for filmmakers. Extremism, 
fascism, terrorism and climate 
disasters all are themes taken up 
here. Ten European premieres 
will transport viewers to distant 
comers of India and Thailand. 
Among the festival’s many 
novelties is the first ZomBIFFF 
RUN. On the night of April 13, 
Brussels will swarm with hungry 
zombies on the prowl for fresh 
meat, and runners must navigate 
a 4 km course through the thick 
of things without losing their two 
lifelines. The Vampire Ball held 
on April 20 represents another 
opportunity for a gory immersive 
experience. Online: bifff.net 
GoEast is Wiesbaden’s annual 
extravaganza of films from East¬ 
ern Europe and countries of the 
former Soviet Union. Through 
April 16, visitors can take in 
around 100 feature films, docu¬ 
mentaries and short films across 
the festival’s seven sections. By 



Courtesy of bloemencorso-bollenstreek.nl 


This weekend marks the popular Flower Parade, which passes by 
Keukenhof along its 25-mile route. 


means of a festival held in a city 
with strong historical ties to 
Russia, organizers strive to place 
the region’s critically acclaimed 
films in the public consciousness. 
The side program includes a con¬ 
cert by a Ukrainian female rap¬ 
per at the Schlachthof on April 
12, an Eastern European-themed 
picnic on the Schlossplatz on 
April 13, and a closing party with 
a DJ-spinning gypsy, klezmer 
and electro rhythms on April 16. 
Most films are shown in their 
native languages with English 
and German subtitles. Online: 
filmfestival-goeast.de 
CineLatino, taking place 


in Tuebingen, Stuttgart and 
Freiburg through April 17, 
screens films in German and 
Spanish; some but not all films 
have English subtitles. This 
festival characterizes itself as 
the most important platform for 
Spanish and Latin American 
films in all Germany. Costa Rica 
is this year’s featured region. 
Side events include parties, 
exhibitions, concerts and retro¬ 
spectives. A handful of events in 
Tuebingen are free, including a 
screening of Cuban and Mexican 
short films on April 12 and 14, 
respectively. Online: filmtage- 
tuebingen.de 
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Junk-food junket: We 
test 7 sugary cereals 



Photos by Martin EGNASH/Stars and Stripes 

The Irish Pub in Grafenwoehr, Germany, has some of the best food in town. 

After Hours: Germany 


By Martin Egnash 

Stars and Stripes 

I f you’re stationed in U.S. 
Army Garrison Bavaria, 
your options for dining are 
sort of limited, unless you 
feel like traveling a bit. How¬ 
ever, you might have overlooked 
the fantastic food at the aptly 
named Irish Pub in Grafenwoehr 
because it sounds like just a bar. 
Well, take it from me; it’s got 
some of the best food in town. 

Ireland may be known more 
for music and drinks, but it has 
some great food to offer, too. 

Don’t let the stereotype fool 
you; Irish Pub is more than just 
potatoes. Though, to be fair, they 
do actually have an entire page 
dedicated to souped-up spuds. 

I honestly didn’t realize how 
many things you can do with 
potatoes. I mean, boil ’em, mash 
’em, stick ’em in a stew, yeah. But 
an entire page? 

You can get a baked potato 
with grilled shrimp and steak 
stuffed inside. You can get 
potatoes with creme fraiche and 
crispy chicken. There’s even a 
grilled salmon potato. I think 
they’re as good as potatoes can 
possibly get. 

If you’re watching your carbs 
and prefer not to pound potatoes 
like they’re going out of style, 
they have really good salads. 

The “Viking Salad” is especially 
tasty, as it comes with a nice 
piece of smoked salmon. 

They also have surprisingly 
elegant appetizers like the 
“Buffalo Kiss,” which puts an 
aromatic tomato basil sauce on 
sliced buffalo mozzarella. It’s 
then presented in a manner more 
worthy of a fine dining restau¬ 
rant than a pub. 

Irish Pub does serve clas¬ 
sic pub fare, such as Irish stew, 
which is a very flavorful bowl 
with chunks of beef, carrots, 
potatoes and other vegetables 
served with delicious homemade 
bread. 

One of the most popular dishes 
is shepherd’s pie, which is splen¬ 
didly seasoned ground beef and 
peas under a layer of mashed 


IRISH PUB 

Address: Marktpl. 33, 

92655 Grafenwoehr 
Directions: A straight 
shot out the rear gate of 
Tower Barracks, down Alte 
Amberger Strasse. Walking 
distance. 

Hours: 5 p.m. to midnight 
daily, closed on Sundays. 
Drinks: A huge list of cock¬ 
tails, beer and soft drinks. 
Food: Pub food, appetizers, 
burgers, salads, Irish food 
Prices: Around $15 per 
meal 

Dress: Casual 

— Martin Egnash 


potatoes. Very filling, but totally 
worth it. 

You can order raclette cheese, 
a kind of pungent, gooey awe¬ 
someness, on top of any order. I 
got it on top of my shepherd’s pie 
and I never looked back. 

And of course, as befits an 
establishment supposedly having 
ties with the British Isles, Irish 
Pub proudly serves fish and 
chips. Remember, chips means 
fries to us Americans, and you 
can even get sweet potato fries in 
their place. 

There’s even a small dessert 
menu, and everything on it 
looks phenomenal. I went for the 
scones since I’ve never tried an 
Irish scone before. I found that 
Irish scones are nothing like 
the hard, bread “desserts” at 
certain chain coffee shops back 
in the States. These might be 
rough looking on the outside, but 
these beauties are so soft inside, 
they’re squishy. More like a 
biscuit from the American South, 
but — sorry — way better. And 
they’re better yet with a lepre¬ 
chaun-sized dollop of jam added. 

And it’s a pub, so if you don’t 
like everything I suggested, you 
can always have a pint of Guin¬ 
ness or sample the array of whis¬ 
keys they have behind the bar. 

egnash. martin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Marty_Stripes 



The fish and chips at Irish 
Pub live up to their reputation 
as a British Isles staple. 



The shepherd’s pie is topped 
with raclette cheese. 



The Irish stew is a tasty 
classic that contains chunks 
of beef and vegetables and 
conies with homemade bread. 



Irish scones and jam are 
a fantastic way to finish 
a meal at the Irish Pub in 
Grafenwoehr, Germany — if 
you have any appetite left. 


By Maura Judkis 

The Washington Post 

It doesn’t seem to make sense 
that sugary junk-food cereals 
are back in style. In many other 
aspects of American eating, 
we’ve been moving away from 
artifice and vice. Fast-food 
companies tout freshness. Salad 
chains are hot. “Plant-based 
eating” is the buzz-phrase for 
the year. Trendy paleo and keto 
diets made eschewing sugar 
cool. Companies have worked to 
eliminate artificial colors, flavors 
and preservatives. 

And, for a while, cereal 
seemed aligned with that move¬ 
ment. Sugary cereals were 
blamed for childhood obesity, 
and the industry made moves to 
improve the nutrition content in 
their products. 

But in 2017, two years after 
General Mills made a version 
of its fruity cereal Trix with no 
artificial colors, the company 
brought back the old, Technicol¬ 
or neon version of the cereal. 
Customers had complained that 
the all-natural version, which 
was colored with vegetable and 
fruit juices and turmeric, looked 
dull. Meanwhile, cereal sales 
continued to tumble for a variety 
of reasons — people were choos¬ 
ing breakfast sandwiches or 
yogurts instead, and one much- 
derided report found that millen- 
nials hated cleaning bowls. More 
healthful adult cereals were 
performing poorly, too. 

So, to counter declining sales, 
cereal companies are reversing 
course: They’re doubling down 
on the junky, sugary rainbow 
colors and flavors that kids know 
and love. Turns out, all that fiber 
and nutrition and lack of sweet¬ 
ness just wasn’t very fun. 

In the midst of this sugary 
cereal boom, there are so many 
new flavors! Let’s try them, and 
see which ones we will live to 
regret. 

Peeps Cereal 

Sugar: 13 grams per serving 

Making a cereal out of a candy 
that is just marshmallows dipped 
in sugar — so, yes, sugar-cov¬ 
ered sugar — shows precisely 
how far we’ve strayed from the 
light. It’s basically what would 
happen if you took the marsh¬ 
mallows out of Lucky Charms 
and put them in Froot Loops 
instead. For a pretty fun-to-eat 
cereal, it’s not much to look at: 
The yellow, pink and blue loops 
are supposed to emulate the 
colors of standard-flavor Peeps. 
And the marshmallows are plain 
white circles. Are they ... Peep 
eggs? 

Banana Creme 
Frosted Flakes 

Sugar: 10 grams 

Frosted Flakes has introduced 
several new flavors — chocolate, 
cinnamon and honey nut, among 
them — but banana creme seems 
like a real gamble. People either 
love or hate artificial banana 
flavor, and more often, they seem 
to hate it. If you don’t mind fake 


banana, you might think that this 
tastes like banana bread. If you 
don’t, you’ll think it tastes like 
Laffy Taffy in a bowl of milk. 

Cinnamon Toast Crunch 
Churros 

Sugar: 8 grams 

Somehow, a cereal modeled 
after these cinnamon-sugar fried 
pastries managed to have the 
least sugar of the entire bunch 
we’ve tried. But Cinnamon Toast 
Crunch Churros are just Cin¬ 
namon Toast Crunch in a more 
worldly and sophisticated shape. 
They taste the same, but the 
shape makes a big difference: 
The churros are thicker and 
crunchier than expected, and 
bigger, too — almost the size of a 
Cheeto. Honestly, you should just 
eat these plain, for dessert. Don’t 
even bother with milk. 

Hostess Donettes 
Cereal 

Sugar: 13 grams 

Well, they look just like minia¬ 
ture versions of Donettes. They 
even nailed the powdery resi¬ 
due. The loops are larger than 
Cheerios but smaller than Froot 
Loops. They taste like absolutely 
nothing, though. 

Hostess Honey Bun 
Cereal 

Sugar: 14 grams 

Set aside the rather off-putting 
shape of this cereal — it looks 
like a snail or like a misshapen 
funnel cake — this cereal is 
delicious. It somehow manages 
to have more sugar in it than the 
cereal with marshmallow bits, 
which is truly an achievement. It 
is just a bowl of sugar, and there¬ 
fore, it is a delight. 

Maple Bacon Donuts 
Honey Bunches of Oats 

Sugar: 9 grams 

There is no pork in this cereal, 
in case you were worried. But 
that doesn’t make it any less 
weird. It’s your typical Honey 
Bunches of Oats flakes, with 
some doughnut loops thrown in 
— they even have red sprinkles, 
like a bacon-topped doughnut. 
Which were all the rage in 2010. 
It is altogether rather unpleasant. 

Chicken & Waffles 
Honey Bunches of Oats 

Sugar: 9 grams 

If you recognize those ador¬ 
able waffle-shaped pieces, it’s be¬ 
cause Post, the maker of Honey 
Bunches of Oats, used to make a 
cereal called Waffle Crisp. It was 
discontinued last summer. Are 
the waffles in here just the left¬ 
over bits of Waffle Crisp? Seems 
possible! Anyway, all you need 
to know about this cereal is that 
the chicken drumstick-shaped 
pieces contain onion powder, 
garlic powder and a spice blend 
of black pepper, marjoram and 
thyme. In milk. It tastes sort of 
like a sweet corn bread stuff¬ 
ing for Thanksgiving decided to 
cosplay as breakfast. 
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The 45-minute guided tour of the Pantheon’s dome offers impressive views of Paris. 


Perfect pairing 

Renewing a lifelong love affair with Paris and London 



London old and new: The Shard tower rises above remnants of the 
Roman wall dating from 200 A.D. near the Tower of London. 


By George Hobica 

Tribune News Service 

M y emotional attach¬ 
ment to Paris and 
London started early 
in life. 

Starting when I was about 6 
years old, my Uncle Hashem 
would have me over for lunch 
and a French lesson. I could 
count from one to 100 in French 
almost before I could do it in 
English. He was a chef and 
restaurant owner, so my lessons 
would always include an elegant¬ 
ly prepared lunch and, because 
he was French, when I was older, 
a watered-down glass of Chablis. 

A few blocks away from his 
apartment in Boston lived my 
godmother, Bessie, who was Eng¬ 
lish, also never married and liv¬ 
ing alone. For years, I’d visit her 
every Saturday. On each visit, 
she’d buy me one Matchbox toy 
— a bright red double-decker bus 
one week, a silver Rolls Royce 
another week. I have a collection 
of more than 100 of these die- 
cast metal vehicles, one of my 
proudest possessions. 

When I was a child, the 
thought of riding on the upper 
deck of a bright red London 
Routemaster bus seemed like the 
height of adventure, even a ride 
to nowhere. It still does. 

Thus began my love affairs 
with France and England, and I 
renewed them this past winter 
with visits to both London and 
Paris. 

It’s not just me. Paris and Lon¬ 
don are Europe’s two most-vis¬ 
ited cities and for good reasons. 
No others anywhere combine 
so much history with so many 
things to do and see, so many 


gorgeous buildings, so many 
important museums, large and 
small. And they’re connected by 
a two-hour train ride under the 
sea, an amazing feat of engineer¬ 
ing (Eurostar.com, one-way fares 
from $59). Why fly all the way to 
one and not see the other when 
it’s so easy to see both? That’s the 
message of a joint promotion be¬ 
tween the two cities’ official tour¬ 
ism promotion firms: Parisinfo. 
com and Visitlondon.com. We’re 
only 120 minutes apart! Vive la 
difference! 

And there are differences, lots. 
Connecting France and England 
by rail was once considered a 
travesty, at least by the English. 
For centuries, they did every¬ 
thing possible to keep the French 
on their side of the Channel, with 
limited success (the Norman 
Conquest in 1066 was one notable 
failure). In 1986, when French 
President Francois Mitterrand 
visited Canterbury, England, to 
sign the accord that launched 
the tunnel project, mobs chant¬ 


ing “Froggy! Froggy! Out! Out! 
Out!” greeted him. Perhaps those 
same people later voted to leave 
the European Union. 

Despite past differences, 
London and Paris have more in 
common than one might think. 

London has Hampstead Heath, 
a delightful place to ramble; in 
Paris, the Bois de Bologne is 
equally wild and lovely. 

London has Harrod’s Food 
Hall, where you can spend hours 
salivating; Paris has the Galeries 
Lafayette Gourmet. 

London has the Imperial War 
Museum with all manner of tools 
of war; Paris has Les Invalides, 
with more than 500,000 objects 
used in various battles, not all of 
them on display at one time. 

Instagrammers in London love 
viewing the city from the pedes¬ 
trian-only Millennium Bridge 
across the Thames, beautiful but 
so wobbly (“unexpected lateral 
vibration”) it was closed for reno¬ 
vations soon after opening. In 
Paris, they flock to the Pont des 


Arts, the footbridge that people 
have festooned — or vandalized, 
take your pick — with padlocks 
across the Seine. 

In London, at Westminster 
Abbey (westminster-abbey.org, 

20 pounds), they’ve entombed 
the remains of England’s leading 
citizens (Chaucer, Dickens, Sir 
Isaac Newton, and others), and in 
Paris, at the Pantheon, Voltaire, 
Victor Hugo, Madame Curie and 
other notables are laid to rest. 

Be sure to take the 45-minute 
guided tour of the Pantheon’s 
dome (7.5 euros), well worth it 
for the views alone. 

London has a postal museum; 
so does Paris (closed for renova¬ 
tion), although only London’s 
comes with an underground 
railway that welcomes visitors. 

London’s Museum of Science 
(sciencemuseum.org.uk, free) 
has three Michelin stars; so has 
Paris’ (cite-sciences.fr, 12 euros) 
and both are endlessly fascinat¬ 
ing. At the London one, I watched 
a video showing the precise 
moment that a British Telecom 
manager flipped a switch to 
automate telephone switchboards 
across London. Row after row 
of operators stand up, grab their 
coats and purses, and march into 
history. Talk about disruption! 

You can take a cruise along the 
Canal St. Martin in Paris (Can- 
aurama.com, 18 euros); or on the 
Regent’s Canal (londonwaterbus- 
company.com, 12 pounds), from 
London’s Camden Market, full 
of young people shopping and 
eating, many of them hipsters, 
the beards bushier than in other 
parts of London, the fashion 
more “street,” as you admire 
the fine houses along the banks 
and the graffiti on the walls and 


bridges, if graffiti is something 
you admire. 

I don’t admire graffiti espe¬ 
cially, but I took a tour in Paris 
with Fresh Street Art Tour 
(freshstreetarttourparis.com, 
12.50 euros). I don’t know where 
graffiti begins and street art 
ends, but it was eye-opening. 

London imprisoned and 
executed royalty in the Tower of 
London; in Paris, they used the 
Conciergerie. I visited the Tower 
(my first time in 40 years), where 
those two princes, mere boys, 
were slain by their evil uncle. I 
had the place almost to myself 
because I signed up for the open¬ 
ing ceremony (24.70 pounds, hrp. 
org.uk). Show up at 8:45 a.m. 
and you’ll see the Coldstream 
Guards in their red tunics and 
furry black hats march to and 
fro, performing their official du¬ 
ties (something to do with keys, I 
gather), as they’ve done day after 
day over the centuries. There are 
no queues at this hour and you’ll 
have your very own Beefeater 
to quiz with questions such as, 
“How do you become a Beef¬ 
eater?” and “Why do they call 
them Beefeaters?” My personal 
Beefeater, Bob, explained that 
you need 21 or more years of 
good conduct in the British army 
or navy, and a bit of the thespian 
because you are “part of the 
show.” As for the second ques¬ 
tion, like so many things in life, 
nobody knows the answer. 

In Paris, I toured the Con¬ 
ciergerie (a first for me), where 
“let them eat cake” Marie An¬ 
toinette was imprisoned — her 
cell is on display with original 
artifacts — and from which she 
was later led to the guillotine. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 



London’s Regent’s Canal is seen here. Both London and Paris offer 
canal cruises, two of the many things the cities have in common. 
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Historians claim that she was 
misquoted. Maybe she said 
brioche, not cake? She lost her 
head anyway. Her former prison 
is next door to St. Chapelle, a 
kaleidoscope of stained-glass 
windows; I make time to visit 
whenever I’m in Paris, if only for 
a few minutes of jaw-dropping 
wonder. 

Tip: if you plan to see a lot of 
the attractions mentioned here, 
then look into the Paris museum 
and monument pass (en.paris- 
museumpass.com). You’ll save 
money and time because it al¬ 
lows you to skip entrance lines. 

Both cities have grand thor¬ 
oughfares. In Paris, the grandest 
boulevard is the Champs-Ely- 
sees, crowned by the Arc de Tri- 
omphe, which I climbed for the 
first time on this visit; in London 
it’s Regent Street, celebrating its 
200th anniversary as London’s 
only street devoted solely to 
retail (no residences or offices), 
and with not a single empty shop. 

In Paris, you can dine well in 
a railroad station: the historic 
Train Bleu in the Gare de Lyon 
(le-train-bleu.com). “It’s just like 
dining in a museum,” gushed 
the headwaiter as I sipped my 
Champagne; he flitted across 
the room chatting with each 
table for a minute or two as if he 
were on a stage, which in some 
ways he was. In London, the old 
Midland Railway Hotel, next to 
the cathedral-like St. Pancras 
International terminus, is now 
operated by Renaissance Hotels 
and offers The Booking Hall 
restaurant, just steps from the 
Eurostar gates. 

In London, you can climb to 
the whispering gallery at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral (stpauls.co.uk, 
17 pounds if bought in advance) 
and whisper “can you hear me 
now?” to someone across the 
dome, and in Paris you can climb 
the towers of Notre Dame Cathe¬ 
dral (8.50 euros) and take a selfie 
with a gargoyle or two. 

And yet there are some things 
that I love to do in London where 
there’s no Parisian equivalent, 
and vice versa. Nothing com¬ 
pares to London’s double-decker 
buses or with London’s black 
cabs, the best taxis in the world; 
expensive yes, but it’s an experi¬ 
ence. London’s cabbies don’t use 
GPS because they’ve memorized 
every street, lane, byway and 
highway in the metropolis. 

Paris’ sidewalk cafes have no 
equal. I recommend that every 
visitor to Paris spend at least an 
hour dawdling in one whether on 
the sidewalk or inside. Notice the 
waiters. These men are pros, and 
no army has ever been better 
organized and strategic. Your 
5-euro coffee or Evian buys you 
a seat for as long as you wish, 
within reason. 

Although English cuisine has 
improved vastly from the days of 
bubble-and-squeak when I was 
a student at Oxford in the 1970s, 
no city can match the culinary 
delights of Paris. 

Not that London lacks tasty 
bread. But at Mon Plaisir (mon- 
plaisir.co.uk), the family-run 
temple of traditional French cui¬ 
sine in London, where the bubbly 
proprietress greets every guest, 
they take no chances. In business 
for 50 years, the restaurant in¬ 
sists on flying bread from Paris 
each morning — or perhaps it 
arrives on the Eurostar. I was too 
busy stuffing my mouth with it 
to ask. 
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Come Experience Germany's 
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Spiritual experience 


Leave your worries behind and find inner 
peace at South Korea’s Mangisa Temple 


By Matthew Keeler 

Stars and Stripes 

n South Korea, the demands of daily 
life and the stress of living in a 
bustling city often require residents 
to seek a bit of rest and relaxation. 
Luckily, a temple compound nestled in the 
hills of Jinwi, between Osan and Pyeong- 
taek, provides the perfect location for 
locals to get in touch with their spiritual 
side. 

Located just 6 miles from Osan Air 
Base is Mangisa Temple, home to the Iron 
Seated Buddha, one of South Korea’s na¬ 


tional treasures. The country designates 
national treasures based upon the histori¬ 
cal and artistic value of exceptional arti¬ 
facts or locations — and this extravagant 
golden statue, said to have been created in 
the 8th or 9th century, is no exception. 

Like the Buddha statue that forms the 
centerpiece of the temple’s grounds, the 
Mangisa Temple is said to have been 
established during Korea’s Goryeo Period 
sometime around the year 962. These 
days, the site remains a popular location 
for practicing Buddhists to make spiritual 
pilgrimages — but don’t let the temple’s 



religious roots deter you from visiting. 

Upon arriving at the temple entrance, 
visitors pass through a gate decorated 
with intricate wooden carvings of drag¬ 
ons. Here, worshippers are expected to 
leave all problems at the door — liter¬ 
ally. Whether plagued by the stresses of 
work or an impending college entrance 
exam, pass through the gates of Mangisa 
Temple and your troubles will (hope¬ 
fully) vanish into thin air. 

Immediately after passing through 
the temple gate, take note of the color¬ 
ful statues of the Four Heavenly Kings, 
Buddhist gods that are said to watch 
over a different cardinal direction of the 
world. The Four Heavenly Kings are an 
essential component of Buddhism and 
can be found in some form at nearly all 
Buddhist temples. 

A nearby small set of stairs leads into 
an open courtyard, providing a magnifi¬ 
cent view of everything Mangisa Temple 
has to offer. 

At the temple, visitors may enter four 
buildings of worship, each containing 
unique artifacts and artwork dating back 
hundreds, or even thousands, of years. 

Be sure to wear clean socks, as remov¬ 
ing one’s shoes is a requirement before 
entering any of these structures. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

Address: 181-82 Jinwi-ro, 
Jinwi-myeon, Pyeongtaek 
Mangisa Temple is reachable by 
public transportation via the Seoul 
Subway Line 1 at Jinwi Station. The 
temple gate is roughly 3 km from 
the station, and taxis are readily 
available. By car from Osan Air Base, 
the temple is a short drive away along 
Jisan-ro to Route 317. 

TIMES 

While there are no official operating 
hours, visitation is recommended 
between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. 

COSTS 

Visiting the temple is free, but 
donations are appreciated. 

FOOD 

On weekends, temple staff serves a 
vegan lunch comprised of traditional 
Korean dishes. The meal is free, but 
donations are encouraged. 


Located in Daeungjeon Hall, the Iron Seated Buddha is the centerpiece of the Mangisa Temple in Jinwi, South Korea. 
Built around the year 962, the temple houses four colorful buildings of worship. 

Photos by Matt KEELER/Stars and Stripes 


INFORMATION 

Phone: 031-664-7336 

— Matthew Keeler 
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Although photography is 
permitted inside, the temple 
asks that visitors refrain from 
taking photos while worshippers 
are paying their respects to the 
Buddha. 

Daeungjeon Hall is where 
visitors can find the Iron Seated 
Buddha of Mangisa Temple. 
When entering the hall, follow¬ 
ers of the faith will respectfully 
bow several times to the Buddha. 
Some bring offerings of fresh 
fruits and vegetables to place at 
the statue’s feet. 

Hundreds of colorful lanterns 
and banners hang from the roof 
of the hall, and, for a small fee, 
worshippers can have the name 
of a loved one inscribed upon 
one of these banners to ask for 
prayers and good fortune. 

On Sunday, May 12, the temple 
celebrates Buddha’s birthday 
by hosting a lively celebration 
complete with decorations, food 
and other festivities. 

If you make plans to visit 
Mangisa Temple on a weekend, 
it might be best to come hungry, 
as the temple groundskeepers 
prepare an elaborate meal con¬ 
sisting of a variety of traditional 
Korean dishes. In keeping with 
Buddhist tradition, the meal 
is prepared without the use of 
animal products, making this 
a unique dining experience for 
vegans and vegetarians alike. 
Taking part in the meal, which 
is served at noon, is free — but 
donations are gladly accepted at 
deposit boxes located near the 
Four Heavenly Kings. 

There’s more to Mangisa Tem¬ 
ple than religious artifacts. The 
grounds also offer some spec¬ 
tacular hiking opportunities on 
several trails that wind through 
the hills of Jinwi. The trails 
are easy to identify, and some 
portions have ropes for hikers 
to grab onto for extra stability. 
The route I took during my visit 
clocked in at just over 3.5 miles 
from start to finish, according to 
my fitness tracker. 

The summit is easy to identify, 
thanks to a large South Korean 
flag. There’s also an observation 
deck with binoculars providing 
a magnificent view of the city 
below. It’s an ideal spot for a 
quick snack or a brief rest before 
descending back to the temple. 

Mangisa Temple is one of the 
few places in the Pyeongtaek 
area that brings residents out 
of the city and closer to nature. 
Whether you’re seeking to ex¬ 
plore Korea’s past, to find a bit of 
serenity on an enjoyable hike, or 
simply looking to visit someplace 
new, this peaceful compound is 
a great way to leave the troubles 
of your 21st century lifestyle be¬ 
hind — if only for an afternoon. 
keeler.matthew@stripes.com 


If you build it... 

Tokyo exhibit in Odaiba demonstrates 
construction equipment, educates visitors 




By Keiichi Shimizu 

Japan News Yomiuri 

A n exhibition featuring heavy ma¬ 
chinery used at construction sites 
is being held at Miraikan (National 
Museum of Emerging Science 
and Innovation) in the Odaiba area of Koto 
Ward, Tokyo. 

The special exhibition, titled “Kojichu! 
Tachiiri Kinshi!? Juki no Genba” (The 
“Under Construction” Is It Safe to Enter!? 
Heavy Machinery in Use!), organized by 
The Yomiuri Shimbun and others, displays 
an array of 10 heavy machines, ranging 
from the nation’s first domestically built 
hydraulic excavator to a state-of-the-art, 
robot-like concept machine with two arms. 
Visitors can even climb aboard a couple of 
the machines. 

These machines include a bulldozer used 
in such work as leveling rough land. In 
Japan, the use of bulldozers became wide¬ 
spread after the end of World War II, and 
they served as a driving force for postwar 
reconstruction work. 

The exhibition also includes the 
country’s first domestically-built 
hydraulic excavator, which made 
its appearance in 1961, three 
years before the 1964 Tokyo 
Olympics. Such shovels 
were used in construc¬ 
tion projects during the 
days of the nation’s high 
economic growth, 
such as building ex¬ 
pressways and 
Shinkansen 
lines. 


A hydraulic excavator can be used for 
various operations. In addition to digging 
into the ground with a scoop-like bucket at¬ 
tached to the end of its arm, it can carry out 
other tasks — such as grabbing and cutting 
— by using other attachments. 

Overseas, the demolition of old build¬ 
ings is often carried out with explosives. 

But that is difficult in urban areas of Japan, 
where buildings are crowded close together. 
Instead, heavy machinery is used to smash 
buildings’ concrete and cut through their 
steel frames. The exhibits also include huge 
pairs of scissors that can be attached to a 
hydraulic excavator to chop through steel 
frames and iron rebar while also smash¬ 
ing concrete blocks to pieces. These 
monster scissors have an over¬ 
whelming presence: They 
look like a Tyrannosaurus 
with its jaws wide open. 


Visitors to the museum can enjoy watch¬ 
ing a video that shows how the hydraulic 
excavator with huge scissors works. 

Another exhibit is a crane outfitted with a 
spidery arm that can be extended to reach 
a height of 28 feet. The crane can be folded 
up into a package just 2.2 feet wide. In this 
form, it can move through narrow spaces to 
be used indoors. 

The exhibition also displays a pair of 
“visualization” goggles. The device enables 
a user to see three-dimensional images of 
objects that are normally hidden from view, 
such as underground water pipes, based on 
their design drawings. 

The most unusual-looking heavy ma¬ 
chine in the exhibit has two arms and four 
legs and resembles a robot. This 
futuristic machine is a result of 
efforts to pursue new possibili¬ 
ties for hydraulic excavators. 
Built by Hitachi Construc¬ 
tion Machinery Co., the ma¬ 
chine’s four legs can move 
independently of each other 
and be made to stabilize its 
body even while standing 
on an inclined surface. 


Left: A futuristic 
robot-like heavy 
machine with two 
arms and four legs. 

Lower left: Visitors 
look at gigantic 
scissors capable 
of cutting steel 
beams and 
reinforcing rods. 
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Photos by Seth Wenig/AP 


A man looks at a guitar assembled and played by Eddie Van Halen during a press preview of “Play It Loud: Instruments of Rock & Roll,” at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York on April 1. The exhibit, which showcases the instruments of rock ’n’ roll legends, opened to the public April 8 and runs until Oct. 1, 2019, before moving to the Rock 
and Roll Hall of Fame in Cleveland, where it will be on view from Nov. 20, 2019, through Sept. 13, 2020. 

Exuberant Met exhibit explores rock history through stars’ instruments 



A Gibson double-neck guitar played by Jimmy Page of Led Zeppelin and made 
famous during live performances of “Stairway to Heaven” is on display. 


By Katherine Roth 

Associated Press 

useum exhibits 
tend to be 
quiet. Not this 
one. 

In “Play It Loud,” an 
exuberant show that can 
be heard as well as seen, 
the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art takes on the history 
of rock ’n’ roll through 
iconic instruments on 
loan from some of rock’s 
biggest names. There are 
flamboyant costumes worn 
by Prince and Jimmy Page, 
videotaped interviews 
with “guitar gods,” even 
shattered guitars. 

The show runs here from April 8 
through Oct. 1 before traveling to the 
Rock and Roll Hall of Fame, in Cleve¬ 


land, where it will be on view from Nov. 
20, 2019, through Sept. 13, 2020. 

“We’re looking at rock ’n’ roll instru¬ 
ments as an art. They serve as muses, 
tools and visual icons, and many of 
them are hand-painted and lovingly 
designed,” says Jayson Kerr Dobney, 


curator in charge of the department 
of musical instruments at the Met. He 
organized “Play It Loud: Instruments of 
Rock and Roll,” with Craig J. Inciardi, 
curator and director of acquisitions at 
the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame. 


'My guitar was 
confiscated if 
I took it to the 
school field to 
play. That’s the 
kind of respect 
given to guitars 
in those days. 

So to see guitars 
from people 
I listen to ... 
it’s absolutely 
phenomenal. It’s 
humbling.' 

Jimmy Page 

Led Zeppelin guitarist 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 35 
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For anyone who ever dreamed of climb¬ 
ing onstage at a rock concert for a closer 
look, this could be your best shot. 

“Instruments are some of the most 
personal objects connected to musicians, 
but as audience members we are primar¬ 
ily used to seeing them from far away, up 
on a stage in performance. This exhibi¬ 
tion will provide a rare opportunity to 
examine some of rock ’n’ roll’s most iconic 
objects up close,” says Dobney. 

Highlights include Chuck Berry’s ES- 
350T guitar (at the entrance to the exhib¬ 
it), John Lennon’s 12-string Rickenbacker 
325, an electric 500/1 “violin” bass on loan 
from Paul McCartney, Keith Moon’s drum 
set, and the white Stratocaster played at 
Woodstock by Jimi Hendrix. 

Page, the guitarist and founder of Led 
Zeppelin, told The Associated Press 
that when curators approached him and 
explained their vision of the exhibit — you 
approach it through the Greco-Roman art 
galleries and then suddenly come upon 
Berry’s guitar — he was all in. 

“My guitar was confiscated if I took it 
to the school field to play,” he says. “That’s 
the kind of respect given to guitars in 
those days. 

“So to see guitars from people I lis¬ 
ten to ... it’s absolutely phenomenal. It’s 
humbling.” 

Over 130 instruments are featured 
in the show, including ones played and 
beloved by the Beatles, Elvis Presley, 
Bruce Springsteen, The Rolling Stones, 
The Grateful Dead, Lady Gaga, Joan Jett, 
Metallica, Steve Miller, Page and other 
rock ’n’ roll greats. The collection spans 
1939 to 2017. All the instruments are on 
loan, most by the musicians themselves, 
although Miller has promised to donate 
to the Met his 1961 Les Paul TV Special 
guitar, painted by surfboard artist Bob 
Cantrell. 

The show features its own rock ’n’ roll 
soundtrack and is organized in thematic 
sections. 

“Setting the Stage” explores rock’s 
early days in the American South of the 
late 1940s and early 1950s, when pianos, 
saxophones and acoustic guitars were 
among the instruments of choice. Soon, 
Berry helped revolutionize the sound, 
establishing the electric guitar as the 
genre’s primary voice and visual icon. 

Also featured is a setup like that used 
by the Beatles on “The Ed Sullivan Show” 
in 1964. After that performance, “thou¬ 
sands of rock bands were formed using 
that same lineup: two guitars, a bass and a 
drum set,” says Dobney. 

The “Guitar Gods” section traces that 
phrase to Eric Clapton’s stardom and a 
piece of 1966 graffiti in London proclaim¬ 
ing, “Clapton is God.” Others dubbed 
guitar gods included Page, Jeff Beck, Pete 
Townshend and Hendrix. All exemplified 
virtuoso musicianship and awe-inspiring 
swagger. By the 1970s, women, too, were 
fronting bands and finding platforms for 
their own personae and skills, Dobney 
says. 

“The Rhythm Section” explores the 
sources of the genre’s powerful rhythms, 
with accented backbeats created using a 
drum set and electric bass guitar. 

Even as guitars were lovingly painted, 
and sometimes even built by the musi¬ 
cians who played them (like Eddie Van 
Halen’s red and white “Frankenstein” 
guitar, featuring a Fender-style body and 
neck with Gibson electronics), instru¬ 
ments were also famously destroyed by 
rock stars as part of their act. 

“It may be the only musical genre 
where destruction of instruments became 
a part of the performance,” Dobney says. 

Featured is a fragment of a Hendrix 
guitar that he set on fire and smashed 
onstage at the Monterey Pop Festival in 
1967; a Gibson SG Special guitar de¬ 
stroyed by Townshend during a photo 
shoot with Annie Leibovitz for Rolling 



Photos by Seth Wenig/AP 


A Gibson ES-350T played by rock ’n’ 
roll pioneer Chuck Berry greets visitors 
to the exhibit “Play It Loud: Instruments 
of Rock & Roll” at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York. 

Over 130 instruments 
are featured in the show, 
including ones played and 
beloved by the Beatles, 
Elvis Presley, Bruce 
Springsteen, The Rolling 
Stones, The Grateful 
Dead, Lady Gaga, Joan 
Jett, Metallica, Steve 
Miller, Jimmy Page and 
other rock ’n’ roll greats. 

Stone (and preserved in Lucite); and a 
modified Hammond L-100 organ used by 
Keith Emerson as a “stunt instrument,” 
which he would jump on, pull on top of 
himself, stick knives in and — in this 
instrument’s case — set ablaze during 
performances. 

“Expanding the Band” explores the 
way the classic four-piece rock band was 
augmented by instruments like dulcimers, 
sitars and a range of experimental key¬ 
boards to expand the sound. 

“Creating an Image” opens with an 
enormous, jagged electric piano housed in 
acrylic with built-in lights, owned by Lady 
Gaga. That section also includes Prince’s 
“Love Symbol” guitar and a dragon-em¬ 
broidered outfit once worn by Page. 

A wall image of Springsteen taken from 
behind with his guitar over his shoulder 
illustrates how for some stars, the guitar 
became almost an extension of their body. 

“Creating a Sound” explores the techni¬ 
cal side of rock music, with the amps, 
guitars and rigs used by Page, Keith Rich¬ 
ards, Van Halen and Tom Morello. Each 
of the four rigs is accompanied by a video¬ 
taped interview with the artist explaining 
how they created their unique sound. 

The show ends with footage of some of 
rock’s most iconic moments, along with 
decades of posters advertising ground¬ 
breaking concerts. 

“Play It Loud: Instruments of Rock 
and Roll” is accompanied by a hefty and 
detailed catalog of the same name (The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, distributed 
by Yale University Press, 2019). 




The exhibit includes instruments used by members of the Beatles, who established 
the template for the rock ’n’ roll band as we know it with their Feb. 9, 1964, 
appearance on “The Ed Sullivan Show” that kicked off the British Invasion. 
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Khalid 

Free Spirit (Right Fland Music/RCA) 

Three years ago, Khalid was an El Paso, 
Texas, high school student who played his 
first show in a coffee shop. This summer, the 
Grammy-nominated, budding R&B superstar 
will headline arenas around the country. 

His new album, “Free Spirit,” shows exactly 
how that meteoric rise happened and why it is 
totally deserved. While it’s long been common¬ 
place for rockers to incorporate bits of R&B into 
their music, Khalid is one of a growing number 
of R&B artists drawing inspiration from indie 
rock. 

Sometimes the influence is obvious, like on 
the brooding “Hundred,” which sounds like he’s 
singing over a long-lost Goth guitar line from 
The Cure, or “Outta My Head,” which features 
John Mayer on guitar and backing vocals. The 
soaring title track also has the feel of early 
Mayer, although Khalid’s falsetto gives it a 
more soulful twist. And there are elements of 
latter-day Prince in “Bluffin’ ” and the lush epic 
“Heaven.” 

However, Khalid fares far better when the 
scales are tipped more in the favor of R&B. 

The album’s singles — the laid-back “Better” 
and the gorgeous, EDM-influenced “Talk,” 
produced by Disclosure — currently sit at Nos. 

1 and 2 on Billboard’s R&B charts. The groove- 
driven “Right Back” should follow, along with 
the funky, loping “Paradise.” 

The genre trappings turn out to be beside the 
point on “Free Spirit.” Khalid’s vocals, from his 
lower register to sweet falsetto, warm up every 
song, and his detail-oriented, personal lyrics 
always draw the listener in. 

“Daddy’s gone, see he’s never home,” he 
sings in the simple, yet wrenching, “Saturday 
Nights.” “And wishing only makes it worse.” 

With “Free Spirit,” Khalid establishes him¬ 
self as one of music’s best new artists, following 
in the footsteps of Frank Ocean and Solange, 
but creating his own path up both the pop and 
R&B charts. 



Luther Dickinson 
and Sisters of the 
Strawberry Moon 

Solstice (New West) 

Some of the solo and parallel 
projects of North Mississippi 
Allstars guitarist-vocalist Luther 
Dickinson have been among his 
most fascinating work. 

He continues that tradition 
on the diverse “Solstice,” where 
his role as producer and musical 
matchmaker gives the spotlight 
to Sisters of the Strawberry 
Moon, a custom-made lineup that 
includes some longtime collabo¬ 
rators (Amy LaVere and Sharde 
Thomas), a Mississippi gospel 
trio (The Como Mamas), the 
husband-and-wife duo Birds of 
Chicago and Amy Helm. 

Recorded at the Dickinson 
family’s Zebra Ranch Studios 
in (where else?) Mississippi, “Sol¬ 
stice” has the kind of effortless 
quality that results from musi¬ 
cians collaborating on similar 
wavelengths. 

Drummer and fife player (a 
family tradition) Thomas’ two 
songs — “Fly With Me” and “We 
Made It” — are brief, optimis¬ 
tic and delightfully playful, 
while LaVere expertly reprises 
David Egan’s “Hallelujah (I’m A 
Dreamer)” and kills softly with 
the romantic menace of her own 
“The Night Is Still Young.” 

Helm takes the lead on the 
soulful “Sing to Me” and a cover 
of “Like a Songbird That Has 
Fallen,” from the “Cold Moun¬ 
tain” soundtrack. 

The Como Mamas are a group 
in themselves, their acapella 
renditions carrying powerful 
messages — “Turn the light from 
heaven / On my soul / If you find 
anything that shouldn’t be / Take 
it out / And straighten me.” 

Distinguished guests include 
Charles Hodges (from the Hi Re¬ 
cords rhythm section) on Ham¬ 
mond B-3 organ, and guitarists 
Alvin Youngblood Hart and Will 
Sexton (LaVere’s husband). 

And Dickinson? He also plays 
guitars as the ladies perform, 
their voices blending and stand¬ 
ing out with equal grace and 
emotion. 

— Pablo Gorondi 
Associated Press 



RO.LEXX/Courtesy of RCA Records 


— Glenn Gamboa 
Newsday 


Photos courtesy of New West Records 
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Dealing with Facebook disconnect 

Changing habits could require a 
rethinking of what it means to keep 
in touch - beyond ‘likes’ and emojis 


By Molly Baker 

Philly.com 

T he classic philosophical riddle is, “If a tree 
falls in a forest and no one is there to hear 
it, does it make a sound?” 

What if you post something on Facebook 
when no one is there to read it? Has the 
news really been shared? 

Certainly, in the early days of Facebook, people 
uploaded vacation selfies, commented on pet photos 
and announced life changes with a status update, and 
the majority of American adults were there to see it 
— roughly 68 percent of them, according to a recent 
Pew research study. 

But Facebook is always 
changing. Like much of 
the internet, Facebook has 
more ads, more videos, 
more politics, more algo¬ 
rithms. For these and many 
other reasons, more people 

1 communicate are d ® letin § the a £P or at 

... .. . . least decreasing their en- 

Wltn the world. gagement with Facebook. 

— ' ' And there’s the discon¬ 

nect. 

Liz Duffy of Radnor, Pa., 
recently used the site to let 
friends know her 92-year- 
old father had died. “It was 
very helpful in getting the word out to a lot of people 
quickly,” she says. “But there were people I would 
have heard from and didn’t. And that’s when I realized 
I never told them.” 

On the other end, people who have scaled back their 
Facebook activity or deleted their accounts are often 
missing the “updates” that family and friends might 
have shared with them personally in the past. 

Indeed, the days of spreading the news door to door 
of a new baby in the neighborhood, or using a phone 
chain to let the extended family know someone is in 
the hospital, are likely things of the past. For better or 
worse, the Facebook “status update” has become the 
de facto method for sharing news, with implications 
for how we interact with one another. 

“It happens all the time,” says Tom Lowy of Wayne, 
Pa. “A relative on my in-laws’ side died and I didn’t 
know it. And my wife — who has a different feed than I 
do — said, ‘It was on Facebook.’ ” 

According to a 2018 Pew research study, 

74 percent of adult Facebook users in the 
U.S. changed their Facebook habits in 
the past 12 months — 42 percent say 
they have taken a break from checking 
the platform for several weeks or more; 


Facebook has 
changed the 
way we think 
about how we 
communicate 
with the world. 

I ... we’re just 
broadcasting. * 

Jabin White 

Facebook user 



Jessica Griffin, Philadelphia Inquirer/TNS 


Liz Duffy, in her Radnor, Pa., home, posted on Facebook to let people know about the death of her 92-year-old 
father (pictured on her desk). Later she realized there were still many people who didn’t know. 


26 percent say they have deleted the app from their 
phones; and 54 percent say they have changed their 
privacy settings on Facebook. 

But more often, the assumption is that everyone 
is still on, and that everyone sees everything their 
friends post. Jabin White, a father of two in Villanova, 
Pa., who works in digital publishing, was a pretty 
heavy Facebook user when he joined 10 years ago, 
and he still has more than 600 “friends.” Some of his 
roommates from college were commenting back and 
forth when he noticed one of his closest friends wasn’t 
participating. 

“I only noticed because we were busting his chops 
and he wasn’t defending himself,” he says. “I texted 
his wife, and she said 
he hadn’t been on 
Facebook in years.: 
was a little embar¬ 
rassed how long 
it took me to 
notice.” 
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And it’s not just the missed messages that have 
White concerned. He worries about the effects of the 
technology itself. 

“Facebook has changed the way we think about how 
we communicate with the world,” White says. “I prob¬ 
ably communicate with people much less than I used 
to. And I don’t feel guilty about it, because Facebook is 
training my brain to think I’m keeping up with people 
just because I commented on their beach photo last 
summer.” 

“We’re not communicating as human beings; we’re 
just broadcasting,” he says. “We are missing out on the 
work and rewards of responding to another in joy or 
grief. And the worst part is that we don’t realize we are 
missing out on it.” 

Daniel Post Senning, spokesman 
for the etiquette guide the Emily 
Post Institute, encourages 
people to see today’s shifting 
engagement with social media 
as a moment to examine how 
we maintain relationships. 

“It’s a real opportunity to take 
those relationships back and manage them in ways that 
feel really personal,” he says. “It’s important to think 
about matching the medium with the message. A ‘like’ 
or a smiley face on Facebook to honor a new baby 
does not compare to a card with your handwrit¬ 
ing that someone can physically hold.” 
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By Kevin Begos 

Associated Press 

T he science is clear: Massive fossil 
fuel use by humans is rais¬ 
ing temperatures in the 
oceans and air, the seas 
are rising, and we aren’t build¬ 
ing nearly enough green energy 
to slow the process. 

But does preaching global 
doom inspire change, or just 
resignation? The worth of “The 
Uninhabitable Earth: Life After 
Warming” by David Wallace- 
Wells hinges on that question. 

“The Uninhabitable Earth” 
originated as a long essay for 
New York magazine in 2017, and 
the book repeats the same for¬ 
mula. Wallace-Wells argues that 
it is past time to be very afraid about 
the devastation that humans and ecosys¬ 
tems will suffer. 

Some scientists criticized the extreme 
tone of the magazine piece, but David 


Archer, a respected climate expert at the 
University of Chicago, said then that Wal- 
lace-Wells “is not wrong, wildly misleading, 
or out of bounds of the discussion we should 
be having about climate change.” 

But if the book is justified in 
discussing worst-case scenarios, 
Wallace-Wells repeatedly confuses 
the message by bouncing between 
alarm and caution. There’s the 
title, yet soon we’re told that “it is 
unlikely that climate change will 
render the planet truly uninhabit¬ 
able.” He writes that the Syrian 
civil war was “inflamed by climate 
change and drought,” but later adds 
that scientists say it is “not exactly 
fair to say the conflict is the result 
of warming.” 

Books should also have deeper narra¬ 
tives than magazine pieces, and “The Un¬ 
inhabitable Earth” doesn’t. Wallace-Wells 
speculates about climate doomsday from 
every possible angle, but says little about 
the tremendous global progress in reducing 


wind or solar power costs. A single wonky 
chapter on the benefits, costs and challenges 
of bringing a green energy revolution to 
New York City would have been welcome, 
and timely. Generals motivate troops by 
searching for ways to win, not by telling 
everyone they are doomed to die. 

The book suffers from unnecessary 
hyperbole, too. Wallace-Wells loses cred¬ 
ibility with claims that “global warming has 
improbably compressed into two genera¬ 
tions the entire story of human civilization” 
and that three or more degrees of warming 
“would unleash suffering beyond anything 
that humans have ever experienced through 
many millennia.” One wonders where Wal¬ 
lace-Wells places the Bubonic plague and 
deaths from malaria, typhoid, AIDS, starva¬ 
tion, war, the Holocaust and the like. 

Yet the time to slow climate change is 
running out, so perhaps the tone of “The 
Uninhabitable Earth” is a necessary re¬ 
sponse. If the book inspires a new genera¬ 
tion of climate activists, more power to 
Wallace-Wells. 
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Eggers' 'The Parade’ 
a heartbreaking work 
of staggering cynicism 

Dave Eggers has spent much 
of his life figuring out how best to 
help people. He first gained wide¬ 
spread attention in 2000 with “A 
Heartbreaking Work of Stagger¬ 
ing Genius,” an ironic memoir 
about dropping out of college to 
raise his little brother after their 
parents died. His first novel, 

“You Shall Know Our Velocity,” 
was about a couple of friends 
tearing around the world trying 
to give away money. His other 
books have brought attention to 
the plight of teachers, wrongfully 
convicted prisoners and the Lost 
Boys of Sudan. Along the way, he 
founded 826 National, a literacy 
organization 
for children. 

Given that 
record of ac¬ 
tive concern 
and service, 
what are we 
to make of 
his slight new 
novel, “The 
Parade,” a 
tale of Western assistance in the 
developing world? 

The story opens in an un¬ 
named country that has recently 
emerged from civil war. To 
reunify this broken land, an 
international company has been 
hired to build a 150-mile road 
connecting the rural south to 
the urban north. That job will be 
accomplished by one machine 
driven by one man, assisted by 
another man who drives ahead to 
keep the path clear. Completing 
the job is the whole plot of “The 
Parade.” 

The men are identified only by 
numbers. The driver of the giant 
paving machine is “Four,” an 
experienced construction worker 
who holds strictly to every 
company policy. His partner, 
“Nine,” is a cavalier novice who 
constantly wanders away to frolic 
with the people they pass. 

It’s tempting to think we’ve 
seen this buddy film before: the 
grumpy old crank who does 
everything by the book and the 
carefree heartthrob who drives 
him crazy. We know that the 
old guy will soften up, while 
the younger man will learn to 
respect his boss’ wisdom. 

These are not spoilers so much 
as the terms of the Buddy genre. 

Which brings us to what this 
novel is missing. Eggers has 
pared his clever style down to a 
series of flat, declarative sen¬ 
tences. The characters have been 
crunched into types. The details 
of this place have been sandblast¬ 
ed away. At best, we’re left with 
the stark elements of a parable, 
which raises the book’s preten¬ 
tiousness quotient to dangerously 
high levels. 

But what’s disappointing is the 
novel’s final paragraph. If this 
parable offers any lessons, it’s 
that Nine’s delight was foolish, 
that efforts to help economic 
development are wasted, and that 
political reform will never work. 

I don’t read novels to have my 
fantasies of progress affirmed, 
but I don’t read them to be told 
that hope is a cheat, either. 

— Ron Charles 
The Washington Post 
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NEW ON DVD 

“On the Basis of Sex”: The film starts 
with Ruth Bader Ginsburg (Felicity Jones, 
“The Theory of Everything”) as one of only 
nine women in a class of 500 allowed to at¬ 
tend Harvard Law School in 1956 and goes 
through the landmark tax case that she and 
her husband (Armie Hammer, “Call Me by 
Your Name”) argued that became a turn¬ 
ing point in women’s rights. Director Mimi 
Leder (“Shameless”) blends Ginsburg’s 
legal and family worlds into a beautifully 
presented package. 

The film presents all the valuable facts 
and historical moments that made Ginsburg 
one of the most important women of the past 
century, but it also presents her life as both 
a legal drama and an endearing love story. 

There’s a line in the film where a woman 
meeting Ginsburg says: “I thought she 
would be bigger.” Through smart writing 
and fearless acting, “On the Basis of Sex” 
shows that Ginsburg has been a giant in the 
legal world while also a wife and mother. 
That’s a story a larger audience than a docu¬ 
mentary can attract needs to see. 



Focus Features 


Armie Hammer, left, plays Marty Ginsburg 
opposite Felicity Jones as Ruth Bader 
Ginsburg in “On the Basis of Sex.” 

“The Browsing Effect”: You will neither 
swipe right nor left while watching this tale 
of dating in the time of social media. The 
stories of people searching for the right 
person walks a safe line when it comes to 
the joy and heartbreak such dating prac¬ 
tices can create. The film has a few interest¬ 
ing characters, but overall there isn’t a big 
emotional moment. 

Also available on DVD: 

“Holmes and Watson”: Detective Sher¬ 
lock Holmes (Will Ferrell) and Dr. Watson 
(John C. Reilly) are back on the case to 
investigate a murder at Buckingham Palace. 

“A Dog’s Way Home”: Dog must travel 
400 miles to be reunited with her family. 

“Golden Job”: Group of former mercenar¬ 
ies reunites to plan an epic heist. 

“Project Blue Book: Season 1”: College 
professor is recruited by the U.S. Air Force 
to spearhead an operation that investigates 
UFO sightings and alleged extraterrestrial 
encounters. 

“Mrs. Wilson”: Ruth Wilson stars as her 
own grandmother in this true story of spies 
and a woman’s search for her husband’s real 
identity. 

“The Charmer”: Director Milad Alami’s 
thriller explores class, race and immigrant 
identity. 

“The Legend of 7 Golden Vampires”: 

Professor Van Helsing (Peter Cushing) 
and Count Dracula (John Forbes-Robin- 
son) meet again in the martial arts horror 
thriller set in the village of Ping Kuei. 

“We Die Young”: Two boys trying to 
escape a world of drugs get help from a vet¬ 
eran (Jean-Claude Van Damme) with PTSD. 

“Matriarch”: A stranded couple learn 
that the people who have taken them in are 
hiding a dark secret. 

“Berlin I Love You”: Ten stories of com¬ 
passion, redemption and acceptance are 
woven together. 

“As You Like It”: Writer/director Carlyle 
Stewart tells William Shakespeare’s story 
that celebrates the enduring power of love in 
all its many disguises as a western. 

— Rick Bentley/Tribune News Service 



Jordan Peele’s take plans 
to honor the original, but 
deliver a modern spin 


By Michael Cavna 
The Washington Post 

T he wall-spanning computers, thin spacesuits and 
caked makeup effects might look squarely of their 
Hollywood era, but the ’60s aesthetic was never the 
point of “The Twilight Zone.” The science-fiction 
anthology series resonates as timeless because its mission was 
always about the human condition, tested by the whims and 
mysteries of the surreal. 

Celebrating its 60th anniversary this year, Rod Serling’s 
original series is often cited as one of the best television shows 
ever, largely because it cloaked allegories about humankind’s 
deepest fears and sins beneath the lab coat of science-fiction 
tropes. As narrator and creator, Serling toyed with senses of 
time, space and perception, playing like a behavioral scientist 
with themes of power, nostalgia, social politics and prejudice. 

All that has proved immensely attractive to a team of 21st- 
century producers, who are reimagining the classic series for 
modern times. Led by filmmaker Jordan Peele, their vision 
for a revived “Twilight Zone” will debut Wednesday on AFN- 
Spectrum. 

“We are living in an era that feels like an episode of ‘The 
Twilight Zone,”’ says executive producer and director Simon 
Kinberg, who is also behind this year’s “The Dark Phoenix.” 
“Every day, both nationally and internationally, things are 
happening that (seemingly) could only have been created by 
the mind of wry, ironic science fiction.... The absurdity, the 
surreality, the sliding truth and fiction of today’s world just 
feels very much like a ‘Twilight Zone’ episode.” 

To affirm the original show’s modern influence, simply look 
to Peele’s new horror hit, “Us,” which had made $216 million 
worldwide through last weekend. For that film, Peele was 
inspired by the 1960 “Twilight Zone” episode “Mirror Image,” 
in which a female character eerily sees her doppelganger in a 
mirror and comes to believe that this evil double is trying to 
replace her. 

CBS’ “Twilight Zone” revival similarly features original sto¬ 
ries and characters, even as it pays homage with many Easter 
egg references to Serling’s series — honoring, as Kinberg says, 
“the spirit and the structure and the tonality of the original 
series.” 

The producers, who are passionate fans of the original, 
needed to tackle two crucial questions to bring the revival to 
life: What about “The Twilight Zone” works in 2019 — and 
what most needed to be reworked? 

“What we landed on was that in some very fundamental 
ways, ‘The Twilight Zone’ isn’t broken,” says Win Rosenfeld, 
an executive producer on the new show and the president of 
Peele’s Monkeypaw Productions. 

What the new show’s creatives appreciated was that the 
original series’ craftsmanship — from story to performance 
— was so often impeccable. The original featured a wealth of 
established and future stars, including Robert Redford, Rob¬ 
ert Duvall, Carol Burnett and much of the cast of a follow-up 
’60s sci-fi hit, “Star Trek.” 

The reboot will spotlight a diverse array of talent, including 
Seth Rogen, John Cho, Sanaa Lathan, Adam Scott, Kumail 
Nanjiani, Lesley Mirza and Shalyn Ferdinand — with Peele 
stepping into Serling’s shoes as narrator. 

There have been several revivals of “The Twilight Zone” 
since the original series ended in 1964 — as well as a 1983 
feature film — but none has yet matched what is arguably the 
original’s greatest strength: innovative and textured storytell¬ 
ing. 

Serling penned 92 of the series’ 156 scripts, which exposed 
stories culled from science fiction and genre fiction to the 
masses, Kinberg says, including from such talents as Charles 
Beaumont, Richard Matheson, Reginald Rose, Earl Hamner 
Jr., Ray Bradbury and George Clayton Johnson. 

But the new show won’t rehash those same stories. “One 
thing Jordan and I had talked from the beginning of this pro¬ 
cess,” Kinberg says, “was about making something that would 
be a little disruptive.” 

Kinberg says his meetings with Carol Serling, the show cre¬ 
ator’s widow, only confirmed his belief that a revival needed to 
take creative license. 

For the reimagining, he says, it became “almost a require¬ 
ment to be bold and provocative rather than just do a karaoke 
version of something we all love.” 

It was in line with Serling’s mission to tackle social themes, 
including war — he had seen action as a World War II para¬ 
trooper — and racism. “The Monsters Are Due on Maple 
Street” is an original episode that feels equally relevant today 
as a neighborhood is torn apart by paranoia over fear of the 
Other, its social glue proving a fragile adhesive. 

At the moment, perhaps no filmmaker is better than Peele at 
addressing social issues through genre storytelling. 

“Storytelling is an amazing mechanism (when) an issue’s 
too in-your-face,” says Kinberg, noting how Peele’s 2017 racial 
satire “Get Out” resonated with a broad audience. 

The viewer can “see the world through the eyes of an Af¬ 
rican-American man being targeted. You can relate to those 
characters (and) find yourself inside someone’s life — living 
the issues in a different way.” 
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WEIGHT 

BIAS 

What we mean when we talk 
about obesity, why it matters, 
and what we can do about it 


By Carrie Dennett 

Special to The Washington Post 

R esearch has shown that weight bias 
can threaten people’s physical and 
mental health, which makes it vital 
for the medical community to take 
special care when discussing obesity. 
Unfortunately, a recent report in the prestigious 
British medical journal, the Lancet, falls short. 
The report, which highlights the connections 
between obesity, malnutrition and climate change, 
is the result of a three-year effort involving 26 
authors from 14 countries. While the authors criti¬ 
cize discrimination against individuals who have 
a body mass index (BMI) in the obese range, they 
do so in a way that reflects and perpetuates bias. 
That is troubling. 

The authors point out that, “in most Western 
cultures, obesity is seen as a personal failing rather 
than a predictable consequence of normal people 
interacting with obesogenic environments.” Seeing 


obesity as a personal failing leads to 
weight bias, which manifests in numer¬ 
ous ways. Consider the dehumanizing, 
headless “butts and guts” images of 
larger bodies used in the media, and the 
stereotype that people in larger bodies 
are stupid, lazy, sloppy, unhappy and 
incompetent. 

This bias not only creates barriers to 
higher education, jobs and promotions, 
studies show it leads heavier people 
to avoid seeking medical care. In one 
study, signs of cancer were written off as 
part of patients’ obesity. When people in 
larger bodies — especially women — ex¬ 
perience bias from their health-care 
providers, they are less likely to return 
to get regular preventive health care. 
That’s a big problem. 

The report then goes on to state that 
society should not discriminate against 
people with obesity because it is a “pre¬ 
dictable consequence of normal people 
interacting with obesogenic environ¬ 
ments.” In other words: Don’t discrimi¬ 
nate against people with obesity, because 
they can’t help it. They’re diseased. 

However, the reason society should not dis¬ 
criminate against people with obesity is because 
discriminating against people based on their 
appearance is wrong. People of all shapes, sizes, 
shades and abilities are worthy of respect and fair 
treatment. 

It doesn’t help that the authors blame obesity 
on poor diet quality, albeit because of the modern 
food environment. This perpetuates the myth that 
fat people are fat because they eat a lot of fast food 
and other ultra-processed foods. This is far from a 
universal truth. 

Additionally, the report, “The Global Syndemic 
of Obesity, Undernutrition and Climate Change” is 
awash in the same gloom-and-doom language used 
in almost every paper on obesity. In the first place, 
it refers to obesity as an epidemic (along with 
undernutrition and climate change, to be fair), in¬ 
voking the “health and economic burdens caused 
by obesity.” It even equates the economic costs of 


COMMENTARY 


obesity to the costs incurred by smoking or armed 
violence and war. 

The report’s discussion of undernutrition doesn’t 
elicit those negative analogies, even though its 
estimated costs are far greater, which raises a 
question: Why don’t we constantly hear about “the 
undernutrition epidemic” or “the war on undernu¬ 
trition”? 

As with most health professionals who seek to 
avoid contributing to weight stigma, the authors 
use person-first language, pointing out that “an 
obese person” is an identity that suggests personal 
responsibility (again, unfairly, because many fac¬ 
tors determine body weight), whereas “a person 
with obesity” is a person with a disease. 

Trouble is, person-first language ignores that 
the word “obesity” is loaded with stigma no matter 
how you use it in a sentence. This is despite — or 
perhaps because of—the American Medical 
Association’s 2013 decision to classify obesity as a 
disease, going against the recommendations of its 
Council on Science and Public Health. Today, to be 
a “person with obesity” is to be seen as diseased, 
regardless of overall health status and health-re¬ 
lated behaviors. The word “obese” is wielded as 
both an amateur diagnosis and a weapon, designed 
to shame, silence and dehumanize. Check out the 
comments on any Instagram photo of a so-called 
woman with obesity, even if she’s exercising. 

We need a new approach. This new strategy, 
however, should not involve just trying to come up 
with other, less-stigmatizing ways to say “person 
with obesity” or “obesity epidemic” (in the case of 
the latter, we should just stop saying it at all). In¬ 
stead we should focus on public policies that make 
it easier for everyone to find and afford nutritional 
foods, live in a safe and healthy environment, eat 
well-balanced meals and be physically active. This 
will promote well-being for all people, regardless 
of their weight — especially if we are also willing 
to examine and challenge our own stereotypes and 
biases. Then, maybe we can leave the obsessive 
fixation on weight — which is not a behavior — in 
the rearview mirror. 
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By Laura Daily 
Special to The Washington Post 

B eing a grown-up is hard. Being a financially independent grown-up is harder. Our 

children must take on a lot when they reach adulthood: rent, food, transportation, in¬ 
surance, not to mention staying connected (cellphone, cable and/or WiFi) and perhaps 
student loans. It’s a challenge for most of them: In a 2014 poll conducted by the Pew 
Research Center, 65 percent of U.S. adults between the ages of 18 and 29 said they had received 
financial help from a parent in the preceding 12 months. 

You want to help, but you also want them to stand on their own. The trick: weaning. Instead of 
pivoting from paying for everything to paying for nothing, you should methodically transition 
your child to financial independence. 

“If you have the means, there’s a lot of benefit to helping your child achieve financial indepen¬ 
dence, but you have to be strategic,” says Bobbi Rebell, a certified financial planner and author 
of “How To Be A Financial Grownup.” A University of Arizona study found that higher parental 
expectations and a well-grounded financial education promote a more successful shift to young 
adulthood. 

If you’re ready to transition your soon-to-be-adult offspring to financial autonomy, here are 
some tips for getting started. 

Start early. Children can grasp 
basic money skills as early as mid¬ 
dle school. Leslie Tayne, a financial 
attorney concentrating in consumer 
debt, says to tell the kiddos that if 
they want a video game or to go to 
a concert with friends, they need 
to save their money and pay for it 
themselves. This helps instill a level 
of independence early on. When 
Tayne’s twins reached driving age, 
she provided the car and paid the 
insurance, but told them they’d have 
to pay for the gas. “They quickly re¬ 
alized that it was going to cost them 
to take joyrides with their friends or 
drive across town,” she says. 

Seize the moments. Use any ques¬ 
tion about money — first paycheck, 
first car, first chunk of cash as a gift 
— to jump-start a conversation. 

Have them teach you. It’s impor¬ 
tant kids understand how finances 
work, and what they hear from 
friends might be just plain wrong. 

Ask them to explain the difference 
between a credit card and a debit 
card, or collision vs. comprehensive 
car insurance. If they don’t under¬ 
stand or are way off the mark, give 
them the facts or send them links to 
articles or websites with accurate 
information. 

Create an exit strategy. If you 
subsidize your child’s rent, consider 
paying 50 percent the first year, 25 
percent the second year and zero 
in year three. At that point, they 


might need to get a roommate or 
downsize, but ultimately the onus 
will be on your child to find the 
solution. Sometimes, an end point is 
self-evident, as in the case of health 
insurance: Under current law in 
most states, you can keep a child on 
your policy until they turn 26. 

Give them choices. Empower¬ 
ment is key to financial indepen¬ 
dence. Cede some control over 
decisions and finances. Say, “I can 
help you with this or that. Which 
would you like me to cover?” 

Consider an adult allowance. It 
might make more sense to provide 
a monthly lump sum rather than 
contributing to specific expenses. 
“A fixed amount invites positive be¬ 
haviors and encourages your child 
to budget,” says Chicago-based 
Kelley Long, a certified public 
accountant and financial wellness 
coach. If, for example, you are giv¬ 
ing $1,000 monthly toward rent and 
your child finds an apartment for 
$900 a month, then they will have 
extra cash. If the apartment they 
love costs $2,000, they will have to 
find more money elsewhere. 

Celebrate the positive. If your 
child receives a raise, offer hearty 
congratulations. Don’t penalize 
them for success by immediately 
demanding they chip in more. 
Instead try, “I’m so proud of you. 
Have you given any thought as to 


how to transition to some additional 
expenses you’d like to take on?” 

Share your mistakes. We’ve all 
experienced some financial mishap 
— bouncing a check, underestimat¬ 
ing a monthly bill, buying that non- 
returnable lamp we loved until we 
got it home. Sit down with your kids 
and explain how you goofed. Ask 
what they would have done. 

Consider family an ecosystem. 
It’s not unreasonable to have your 
child on the family cellphone plan, 
but have them chip in proportion¬ 
ally. The same holds true for auto 
insurance. If you can get a better 
deal on your plan (multiple vehicles 
usually garner a discount), have 
them pay their share. But don’t just 
pick up the bills. Have your child 
cover their co-pays and file the 
paperwork. 

Stash the cash. Even if you have 
the means to subsidize every bill, 
have your child contribute their 
share, Long says. If that makes you 
uncomfortable, consider deposit¬ 
ing their payments into a special 
account they can tap into at a future 
date, such as an emergency fund, 
for a down payment for a home or 
even a Roth IRA. 

Keep the door ajar. Experts 
agree that even when young adults 
achieve financial independence, it’s 
important to reassure them that 
they can always call you for advice 
or help. 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Molinari 
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My new car treats 
me like an idiot 

^our fuel level is low. Would you like to 
\/ navigate to the nearest gas station?” 

T an unfamiliar male voice called out. I 
A. glanced at the other seats in my new car, 
but I was entirely alone. Then I saw the words displayed 
across my vehicle’s digital screen. 

My car was talking to me. 

More specifically, it was passively-aggressively telling 
me what to do. It was the first time it had asked me a di¬ 
rect question since I bought the car back in January. But 
I wasn’t surprised. In the past few months, I had learned 
that my new car most certainly believed it was smarter 
than I am. 

Ever since we made the $400 trade-in on our 2005 
minivan with 240,000 miles on her odometer, I had been 
driving around in the veritable lap of luxury. My new 
SUV was better, cleaner, faster and cooler than my old 
minivan was in every way. However, my new car brought 
new problems. 

When I drove my old minivan, I was the superior one. 
Aside from complicated mechanics, which I left up to 
qualified automobile repair shops to deal with, I con¬ 
trolled everything in that vehicle. Having put most of her 
240,000 miles on her myself, I knew exactly how to man¬ 
ually adjust the sound system (with its handy-dandy tape 
deck), the heat and AC, the seat positions, the headlights, 
the doors and all other systems. There was no digital dis¬ 
play, no voice recognition feature, no navigation system, 
no Bluetooth capability, no automatic doors, no heated 
steering wheel, no keyless start, no camera system. 

She was not hands-free, but rather, totally hands-on. 

During those meager minivan years, I was a modern- 
day Robinson Crusoe. My minivan was my primitive 
island, and I was forced to make do. Like Crusoe, “I had 
nothing to covet, for I had all that I was now capable of 
enjoying; I was Lord of the whole Manor... I learned 
to look more upon the bright side of my condition, and 
less upon the dark side, and to consider what I enjoyed, 
rather than what I wanted.” 

I didn’t complain that the van’s carpets were tainted 
with years worth of spilled juice boxes and kids’ up¬ 
chuck; I just spritzed them with Febreze and carried on. 

I didn’t gripe when the roof sprouted a leak; I just cov¬ 
ered it with duct tape. I didn’t demand a new car when 
the door handle fell off; I just got in on the other side. 

Through ingenuity and self-reliance, I became the 
Master of my minivan’s Domain. The Lady of the Manor. 
The Queen of the Castle. 

But now I drive a German-engineered vehicle with 
complicated digital systems that did not exist when my 
old minivan was manufactured back in 2005. My new 
car senses my confusion and takes control, as if I am a 
complete idiot. 

It recognizes my voice, detects my phone, knows 
everyone in my contact list, turns on my Audible book to 
the page where I left off, adjusts my seat to my pre-set 
specifications, warns me that the gas is too low, and of¬ 
fers to find the nearest gas station. It controls the climate 
inside the car for me, heats my steering wheel and my 
seat, and knows exactly when a little defrost is needed 
to avoid fogging up the windows. It even turns my lights 
and wipers on when they are needed, and turns them off 
when they are not. 

Despite all this newfangled automation, I still look 
back after parking the car and wonder, “Is it really going 
to turn the lights out for me? What if it doesn’t, and the 
battery goes dead?” Until I learn to trust machines, I’ll 
wait out in the cold until the lights blink out, just to make 
sure. 

My new car has made it painfully clear that I am un¬ 
qualified to operate its advanced systems. I wouldn’t be 
surprised if it snapped at me, “Eh-Eh! Don’t touch! Let 
me handle it so you don’t screw anything up.” Although 
I don’t want my minivan back, I sometimes yearn for the 
empowerment I felt when I was Master of my Domain. 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflife@googlemail.com 
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l. COLLINS / EDITED BY WILL SHORTZ 


Peter A. Collins is the chairman of the math department at Huron High School, in Ann Arbor, Mich., where he has 
been teaching for 39 years. He has been creating crosswords for The Times since 2006. This is his 108th. When he 
can, Peter likes to incorporate some of the black squares into his puzzle themes, as he ingeniously does here. - W.S. 


ACROSS 

1 It might end up in a 

9 E neighbor 
15 Nada 

20 Robots 

21 “Not exactly, but close 

22 Filmmaker Coen 

23 Checkout devices 

24 Tired tale 

26 Seriously annoy 

27 Roll out, as a flag 

29 Stuff in a muffin, say? 

30 Neighbor of Okla. 

31 Exciting, in modem 

32 Rock, maybe 

36 Danson’s “Cheers” 

38 End of some hybrid 

dog breed names 

39 N.Y.C. dance company 

40 Hounds 

42 Tidbits for aardvarks 

43 Bearded beast 

44 They go with potatoes 

46 Sting operator 
49 Regarding 

51 Vitamin stat 

52 Hosts, in brief 
55 Italian cheese 


59 Peel place 
61 Out at a hbrary, say 

63 “Yeah, why not” 

64 Cyrus who sang 

the 2013 No. 1 hit 
“Wrecking Ball” 

66 Once did 

67 States, informally 

68 Be prone 

69 Radiated 

70 Leafy salad 

ingredient 
72 Didn’t delay 

74 Inexperienced 

75 Fool 

76 Something frequently 

found in pink lipstick 

77 Pupil’s location 

78 Stabilizes with a 

heavy load 

81 Lump in the throat 

82 Geologic period 

83 Get upset over 

84 Lincoln-to-Madison 

dir. 

85 Sunrise direction, in 

Stuttgart 

87 River in a 1914 battle 
90 Skim 

92 Not a science, but 

94 & 95 What often 
seems to disappear 

98 N.C. military 
installation 

102 “_Trois 

Mousquetaires” 

103 Big do 


104 Appealed to a higher 
authority? 

107 Religious time in 
spring 

109 Critical message 
that’s a hint to the 
six longest entries in 
this puzzle 

110 Circular 
components? 

lllCave dweller 
113Caruso and Pavarotti 
114 It makes for a boring 

1151973 Beach Boys 
song 

119 “Three Stooges” 

123 Sal of “Rebel Without 

124 Course of action 

125 Stretched tight 

126 Caribbean game fish 

127 Changes back to 
0000 

128 Swollen 

DOWN 

1 Ballet step 

2 They have lots for sale 

3 Not exactly hit the 

ground running 

4 PlayStation company 

5 L.B.J. follower 

6 Home of the Burj 

Khalifa: Abbr. 

7 Showed ’em what 


8 “It _ 


'e got 
_ hit me 




9 State of abandonment 

10 Traffic troubles 

11 Where the phrase “To 

thine own self be 
true” comes from 

12 What shocked people 

13 Raja_, Indian 

author of “The 
Serpent and the 
Rope” 

14 Ernie_, Pulitzer- 

winning journalist of 

w.w.n 

15 Keebler cracker brand 

16 Member of TV’s 

Addams Family 

17 Something scientists 

make fight of? 

18 Rear 

19 Some cameo stones 
25 Obstacle for a fish 
28 Dandies 

31 Tour grp. 

32 Bro 

33 Cab alternative 

34 Common Market org. 

35 Starting point in logic 
37 Swimmers’ 

assignments 
41 Slippery vendor 
45 The Wildcats of the 
N.C.A.A. 

47 lason with the 2008 

hit “I’m Yours” 

48 Poet Lowell 

50 Store window sign 

52 Dress seller 

53 Take root 



54 Sweet summer treat 

56 1978 Dire Straits hit 

57 The Ram 

58 Doesn’t just want 

60 Word said in passing? 
62 Headed up 

64 “Morning Joe” airer 

65 Rumor starter 

71 Timecard abbr. 

72 Prized pitcher 

73 Please too much 


75 “Unto us_is 

79 Like a string bean 

80 Blood-typing letters 
86 Word with bay or 

family 

88 Course registrant 

89 Cars that disappeared 

during the 
Depression 

91 “Don’t know yet,” on a 

schedule 

92 Prefix with industry 


93 Bit of shaming 

95 Involuntary actions 

96 Make official 

97 House of cards? 

99 “Wheel of Fortune” 

100 Eschewed home 
cooking 

101 Mystery and 
romance, for two 

105 Download for a 
tablet 


106 Skilled judoist 
108 Draft 

112Nicholas II was the 
last one 

114 Big name in laptops 
116 The Lion 

117“_, Imperator!” 

118 “-y” pluralizer 

120 Irk 

121 W.W. II arena: Abbr. 

122 Baseball Hall-of- 
Famer Roush 


GUNST0N STREET 


WELL, I JUST GOT OFF 
THE PHONE WITH THE 
BANK... 

I ASKED THEM 
WHAT-5 UP 
i WITH THE $35 
MONTHLY 
DEDUCTION, 



AND WHAT WAS THEIR 
EXPLANATION?! 


APPARENTLY IN JANUARY 
SOMEONE JOINED A 
GYM.. 



“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet@yahoo.com. Online: gunstonstreet.com. 
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The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
the eyes of Stars and Stripes 
journalists covering America's 
longest war. 
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Getting race right 


Score one for Hollywood as ‘Hellboy’ 
recasts Asian role with Daniel Dae Kim 


By Gene Park 

The Washington Post 

Daniel Dae Kim is going to be one of the 
first Asian superheroes on the big screen. And 
he had to find the man who made it possible. 

Kim plays grizzled military man Captain 
Ben Daimio in the new “Hellboy” reboot. But 
the “Lost” actor wasn’t the first choice for 
Daimio in the film, which comes out stateside 
April 12. 

Ed Skrein, a white British actor, was tapped 
to play the role on Aug. 21, 2017. But Dai¬ 
mio was originally written in the comics as 
a man of mixed Asian heritage. Just a week 
later, Skrein announced on Twitter that he 
had been “unaware” of the character’s back¬ 
ground and that he “must do what I feel is 
right,” and stepped down. Producer Lloyd 
Levin also acknowledged the initial casting 
was a “mistake,” and that when they saw Kim 
on the list of possible replacements, “we went 
pretty much directly to him.” 

“What he did meant so much to me per¬ 
sonally, and more importantly on a cultural 
level,” Kim said of Skrein. 

Kim accepted the gig as Daimio, and asked 
the producers for Skrein’s contact informa¬ 


tion so he could thank him. 

“Within 10 minutes of our conversation, I 
knew how genuine he was, and that he had 
written that statement,” Kim said. “It meant 
a lot to me to talk to him in detail about where 
his heart is and what he meant by it.” 

Kim has been on the other end of fighting 
for representation, stepping down from his 
role in the CBS show “Hawaii Five-0” along 
with co-star Grace Park, after it was reported 
they were seeking more equitable pay but 
failed to reach a contract. Kim said Skrein 
has deep empathy for actors of color. 

“The issue bonded us immediately,” Kim 
said. “I’m happy to say we’ve seen each other 
a few times since then, and I genuinely call 
him a friend. It’s one thing for actors of color 
to be fighting for diversity. It’s much more 
meaningful when people of other races think 
about this issue. That’s when real change 
happens.” 

Skrein’s actions were notable in light of how 
other players have fumbled similar white¬ 
washing incidents, such as Tilda Swinton sug¬ 
gesting the anger at her role in Marvel’s “Dr. 
Strange” was residual of other offenses like 
Scarlett Johansson’s role in the Japanese tale 
“Ghost in the Shell.” 


Daniel Dae Kim plays a field team commander for the Bureau for Paranormal 
Research and Defense in the upcoming “Hellboy” reboot. 


Billboard Music selects 
Carey for its Icon Award 



Discovery says more 
Gaines coming in 2020 

The lifestyle team of Chip and 
Joanna Gaines will launch their 
own Discovery-affiliated televi¬ 
sion network in the summer of 
2020. 

Discovery CEO David Zaslav 
announced the as-yet-unnamed 
Gaines channel Wednesday. It will 
replace the current DIY network, 
which is seen in about 52 million 
homes in the United States. 

No programming was re¬ 
vealed, except for reruns of 
“Fixer Upper,” the HGTV series 
that launched the Gaines’ media 
career. Discovery said topics will 
include community, home, gar¬ 
den, food and wellness. 

Allison Page, who currently 
runs HGTV, will be president of 
the joint venture between Dis¬ 
covery and Magnolia, the Gaines’ 
company. There are also plans for 
a dedicated app and subscription 
streaming service. 


Kardashian West hopes 
to take the bar exam 

Kim Kardashian West, a 
lawyer? 

The reality star, makeup mogul 
and criminal justice reformer 
told Vogue she’s apprenticing 
with a San Francisco law firm, 
inspired by her successful ef¬ 
fort to free Alice Marie Johnson 
(Johnson was granted clemency 
by President Donald Trump after 
spending years in prison for drug 
trafficking). 

Turns out that in four U.S. 
states, California included, one 
doesn’t need to attend law school 
to take the bar exam. 

Her goal is to take the bar in 
2022. 

What’s the hardest part? Torts, 
said the daughter of the late O.J. 
Simpson defense attorney Robert 
Kardashian. She said torts is the 
most confusing, contract law the 
most boring and criminal law, “I 
can do in my sleep.” 


Dunham celebrates 
first year of sobriety 

Lena Dunham is celebrating 
one year of sobriety. 

The 32-year-old actress shared 
her milestone in an Instagram 
post Wednesday with a photo of 
her flashing a thumbs-up. 

The “Girls” creator revealed 
she was misusing prescription 
drugs during a Dax Shepard pod¬ 
cast in October. 

Dunham writes she didn’t 
know she had an issue with drugs 
for a long time because they were 
prescribed by a doctor, she was 
outwardly successful and she was 
not a wild partier. 

She says the community of 
other people in recovery has 
brought her “peace, joy and last¬ 
ing connections.” 

She encouraged others strug¬ 
gling with addiction to persevere 
and ask for help, reminding them 
“you are never too far gone.” 

From The Associated Press 


Associated Press 

No artist has more No. 1 hits on 
the Billboard Hot 100 chart than 
Mariah Carey, so it’s only fitting 
that the singer will receive the 
Icon Award at the 2019 Billboard 
Music Awards. 

NBC and Dick Clark Produc¬ 
tions announced Thursday that 
the Grammy-winning superstar 
will also perform at the May 1 
event in Las Vegas. 

Carey has 18 No. 1 hits, includ¬ 
ing “Vision of Love,” “Hero,” 
“Honey” and “We Belong 
Together.” 

Her duet with Boyz II Men, 
“One Sweet Day,” spent 16 weeks 
at No. 1, making it the longest- 
running No. 1 hit on the Hot 100 
chart. Luis Fonsi’s “Despacito” 
tied the feat in 2017. 

Kelly Clarkson will host the 
Billboard Awards, and Panic at 
the Disco, Sam Smith and Nor- 
mani will perform. Cardi B is the 
leader with 21 nominations. 

Geoffrey Rush wins 
case against publisher 

Oscar-winning actor Geoffrey 
Rush won his defamation case on 
Thursday against a Sydney news¬ 
paper publisher and journalist 
over reports he had been accused 


of inappropriate behavior toward 
an actress. 

The 67-year-old Australian had 
sued The Daily Telegraph’s pub¬ 
lisher and journalist Jonathon 
Moran over two stories and a 
poster published in late 2017. 

Australian Federal Court Jus¬ 
tice Michael Wigney ruled that 
Rush had been defamed. Wigney 
awarded an initial payment 
of 850,000 Australian dollars 
($610,000) in damages, but law¬ 
yers will return to court on May 
10 when the judge determines 
damages for economic loss and 
costs. 

The reports alleged inappro¬ 
priate behavior toward co-star 
Eryn Jean Norvill by Rush while 
he was starring in the Sydney 
Theatre Company’s production of 
“King Lear” in 2015 and 2016. 

Other news 

■ Country musician Earl 
Thomas Conley died Wednesday 
in Nashville due to an extended 
illness. He was 77. The music 
website allmusic.com says Con¬ 
ley charted his first Top 40 hit in 
1979 with “Dreamin’s All I Do.” 
He sang a number of other hits, 
including “Holding Her and Lov¬ 
ing You,” “Right From the Start” 
and “What I’d Say.” 
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By Ali Soufan 

Special to The Washington Post 

I magine that the White House, instead 
of a fortress, were an opulent coun¬ 
try club. If you pony up a $200,000 
nonrefundable initiation fee, you 
can have the run of the place. Wander the 
halls. Drop in any time on the West Wing, 
the Oval Office, the Situation Room. Chat 
freely with the president’s family and ad¬ 
visers, listen in on national security con¬ 
versations with foreign leaders, even snap 
a selfie with POTUS himself. Take it all in 
— actually, feel free to record it if you like. 

Welcome to the Mar-a-Lago club, known 
in President Donald Trump circles as the 
winter White House, in Palm Beach, Fla. 
When Yujing Zhang, a 32-year-old Chinese 
national, was arrested there March 30 after 
breaching security, it was hardly surpris¬ 
ing to learn from federal law enforcement 
authorities that she was in possession of 
five cellphone SIM cards, an external hard 
drive, nine USB thumb drives (one with 
malicious computer software installed) 
and a device for detecting electronic sig¬ 
nals. Zhang, who has not entered a plea yet, 
is charged with lying to a federal agent and 
illegal entering. The FBI is investigating 
whether she is a spy for China. 

My personal experience as a counter¬ 
terrorism agent tells me that Zhang’s al¬ 
leged loadout is consistent with an effort to 
monitor computer systems while evading 
surveillance. 

Unfortunately, Mar-a-Lago appears wide 
open to such operations. Zhang’s arrest is 
only the latest in a string of indications that 
the club is far from secure. Mar-a-Lago 
may present the worst counterintelligence 
nightmare the country has faced since the 
Cold War. 

Concerns began barely three weeks into 


By Hilda Heine 
and Patrick Verkooijen 

Special to The Washington Post 

T he Marshall Islands and other 
atoll countries in the Pacific will 
be the first nations to face extinc¬ 
tion as a result of global warming. 
Rising sea levels could wipe them off the 
map in a matter of decades. Endless floods 
will make them uninhabitable even sooner. 
But, for purely selfish reasons, the world 
should not let them drown; the Marshall 
Islands have much to teach us about adapt¬ 
ing to climate change. 

This is not just a crisis affecting a few 
far-flung coral atolls and reefs. We should 
care about what happens to the nearly 
55,000 Marshallese because a further 800 
million people in hundreds of low-lying 
coastal cities throughout the world are in 
imminent danger of a similar fate. 

If the Marshall Islands cannot be saved, 
how will others manage? By the year 2050, 
up to 1 billion people — about 10 percent 
of the world’s projected population — could 
become climate change refugees because 
of rising ocean levels, according to the 
United Nations. If only for this reason, the 
world should not let the Marshall Islands 
drown. 

Just as the Marshall Plan after World 
War II helped war-ravaged nations rebuild 
themselves, we need a new Marshall Plan 
to deliver measures that ensure communi¬ 
ties at ground zero of the global climate 
crisis can adapt and persevere. With sea 
level rise projected to accelerate, and with 
a high likelihood of rising by more than 


the Trump presidency, when the president 
took a briefing on a North Korean missile 
test while sitting with Japanese Prime 
Minister Shinzo Abe on the club’s packed 
terrace; other guests promptly used their 
phones to snap photos of the event for their 
social media feeds. That could not have 
happened at the White House, not even 
during a state banquet, because visitors 
are not allowed to take their devices in. 
At Mar-a-Lago and other Trump resorts, 
there is no such restriction; indeed, ac¬ 
cording to federal prosecutors, Zhang’s 
interesting taste for electronics included 
carrying four cellphones on her person. 

Experts regularly raise concerns about 
the president’s apparent use of an un¬ 
secured iPhone, and with good reason: 
A competent intelligence operation can 
turn any consumer cellphone into a trove 
of information about its user — or into 
a live bug for listening in on its owner’s 
conversations. 

If even Trump’s own devices are not im¬ 
mune to hackers, what of those employed 
by the informal advisers with whom he 
regularly huddles at his various estates? 
ProPublica has reported that a group of 
three Mar-a-Lago members — a business¬ 
man, a doctor and a lawyer — exercise 
huge sway over decision-making regard¬ 
ing the Department of Veterans Affairs. 
How secure are their devices and the de¬ 
vices of other advisers with influence on 
other matters? 

For that matter, how secure is the Mar- 
a-Lago wireless network used by the club’s 
influential members and guests, many of 
them friends of the president? What about 
the club staff’s computers? It is perhaps 
telling that one Mar-a-Lago visitor was 
reportedly able to gain sufficient access 
to the staff computer system to change its 
screen saver to an obscene message about 


one foot by 2050, if we do not live in coastal 
communities we will likely be welcoming 
migrants from them. We are all Marshal¬ 
lese now. 

There is little time to lose. Already, ra¬ 
dioactive chemicals such as plutonium are 
threatening to leak into one of the Marshall 
Islands’ atolls because rising seawater 
has penetrated a nuclear waste cemetery. 
Water laps the front step of many Marshal¬ 
lese homes. More frequent inundation and 
flooding events are already occurring. The 
situation is extraordinarily fragile. 

Determined to act before it’s too late, the 
Marshall Islands are transforming them¬ 
selves into a real-life laboratory for pre¬ 
paring for the effects of climate change. 
They are building sea walls, designing 
large coastal protection systems, integrat¬ 
ing adaptation and resilience into national 
plans, and expanding capacity to store 
rainwater in both urban and rural commu¬ 
nities. Planners are also exploring the pos¬ 
sibility of raising new islands to physically 
increase the landmass above water. 

The Marshall Islands and the Nether¬ 
lands are far apart, but they are both low- 
lying territories that have learned to live 
with water. The Dutch have mastered land 
reclamation over centuries. 

But a sustainable plan of flood risk 
protection and fresh water supply takes 
commitment and substantial financial re¬ 
sources that go far beyond what is possible 
for a country ranked as one of the smallest 
economies in the world by the Internation¬ 
al Monetary Fund. The Netherlands, which 
saw 250,000 people evacuated in the 1990s 
because of flooding, is spending around 


the president. 

Secretary of State Mike Pompeo was 
quick to describe Zhang’s arrest as an in¬ 
dication of “the threat that China poses,” 
strongly suggesting that the State Depart¬ 
ment suspects her of spying. Yet Chinese 
influence-peddlers, some of them with 
unabashed connections to the Communist 
Party, continue to sell invitations to Mar-a- 
Lago online with impunity. And no wonder, 
given the lax security there. The Secret 
Service can operate checkpoints and try 
to monitor visitors, but Mar-a-Lago isn’t 
Camp David; it’s a venue rented out for 
wedding parties in the Donald J. Trump 
Grand Ballroom. 

Whether or not Zhang is ultimately 
charged with espionage, one thing is clear: 
Every hostile intelligence service worthy of 
the name must have eyes and ears at Mar- 
a-Lago and other Trump resorts. Take it 
from an intelligence veteran: If Vladimir 
Putin ran his dachas as open-access coun¬ 
try clubs, any U.S. president would expect 
this country’s intelligence agencies to be 
running assets there. 

Trump is, of course, entitled to discuss 
policy with whomever he pleases; as presi¬ 
dent, he is the ultimate declassification 
authority. But, as with his freewheeling 
personal Twitter account, the administra¬ 
tion is trying to have it both ways: insisting 
that the winter White House is as good as 
the official version in terms of prestige and 
symbolism, yet less than official in terms 
of vetting and security. 

For the safety of the United States’ se¬ 
crets, and of the president himself, a com¬ 
prehensive review of Trump’s unique way 
of working, and its counterintelligence im¬ 
plications, is urgently needed. 

Ali Soufan, a former FBI counterterrorism agent, 
is a private security consultant and the author of 
“Anatomy of Terror.” 


$19.2 billion by 2031 to make the country 
safe for generations to come. Measures in¬ 
clude the construction of dikes, permanent 
sand dunes, water-resistant buildings on 
stilts and floating structures that rise with 
water levels. 

The rest of the world can also help by 
accelerating adaptation strategies. Glob¬ 
ally, each and every investment must be 
screened for its climate impact. New in¬ 
frastructure that is not climate-proofed in 
its design is a liability. Existing technolo¬ 
gies, such as climate-proofing buildings, 
safeguarding drinkable water through 
conservation, recycling and building new 
reservoirs, should be scaled up. We must 
move rapidly to make use of innovations 
such as new saline-tolerant crop plants 
and satellites that can spot planet-warming 
methane leaks. 

Once again, the countries that did the 
least to cause climate change are suffer¬ 
ing the most. Even so, and without the re¬ 
sources of the richer world, the Marshall 
Islands is taking the lead on global adap¬ 
tation efforts against rising sea levels. In 
recognition of its endeavors, the small is¬ 
land nation chairs the Climate Vulnerable 
Forum, a group of 48 countries on the front 
line of climate change. 

The Marshall Islands offer a warning of 
things to come, but also a beacon of hope 
for coastal communities all over the world. 
The actions we take now will determine 
which of those futures awaits us. 

Hilda Heine is president of the Marshall Islands 
and chairs the Climate Vulnerable Forum. Patrick 
Verkooijen is chief executive of the Global Center 
on Adaptation and Managing Partner of the 
Climate Vulnerable Forum. 


Don’t let rising seas drown the Marshall Islands 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Nielsen's departure not only 
red flag at Homeland Security 

Los Angeles Times 

The announcement that Kirstjen Nielsen 
was stepping down as secretary of home¬ 
land security was sudden, but it wasn’t 
really a surprise. Never a favorite of Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump, her days became 
numbered when her patron in the adminis¬ 
tration, Chief of Staff John Kelly, resigned 
in December. Nielsen’s biggest fault in the 
eyes of the president and those who sur¬ 
round him was that she failed to stop the 
steady stream of migrants from moving 
northward from Central America. Noth¬ 
ing, it seems, perturbs the president more 
than desperate people seeking sanctuary 
in the United States. 

Her departure should be welcomed. 
Nielsen oversaw the draconian separa¬ 
tion of thousands of migrant children from 
their families in a nasty and unsuccessful 
effort to deter others who might seek asy¬ 
lum. That was a policy so vile and destruc¬ 
tive that even Trump, who has no shame, 
was eventually shamed into ending it. 

In general, there were few significant 
public differences between Nielsen and 
Trump on immigration enforcement, the 
part of Homeland Security that matters the 
most to the president. For instance, Nielsen 
oversaw the president’s program forcing 
asylum-seekers to wait out the lengthy 
process in Mexico — a policy struck down 
by a federal judge on Monday because the 
administration failed to follow federal law 
in crafting the new policy. 

Yet the president held Nielsen respon¬ 
sible for the abject failures of his self-de¬ 
feating policies, which have done little to 
address the reasons behind the increase in 
asylum applications from families fleeing 
violence and poverty in Honduras, Guate¬ 
mala and El Salvador. The rising number 
of asylum-seekers is a complex problem, 
to be sure, and its predecessor issue — the 
arrival at the border of tens of thousands 
of unaccompanied minors, beginning in 
2014 — vexed the Obama administration. 
But Trump, who has ranted for years about 
immigration enforcement, has found no 
workable solutions either, beyond trying 
to stop people from exercising their legal 
right to seek asylum. 

Nielsen’s resignation also is part of a 
sweeping purge of top leaders in the agen¬ 
cies charged with enforcing immigration 
laws that, according to reports out of Wash¬ 
ington, has been orchestrated by top White 
House adviser Stephen Miller. Among the 
most anti-immigrant voices in Trump’s 
ear, Miller has recently assumed more re¬ 
sponsibility over immigration policy and 
homeland security. Late last week Trump 
withdrew the nomination of Ronald Viti- 
ello as director of Immigration and Cus¬ 
toms Enforcement, saying he wanted to go 
in an unspecified “tougher” direction. One 
hint as to what that might be: NBC News 
reports that Trump wants to renew family 
separations as “the most effective policy at 
deterring large numbers of asylum-seek¬ 
ers,” a move Nielsen reportedly resisted. 

The head of the Secret Service, Ran¬ 
dolph Alles, who reported to Nielsen, also 
is heading for the door as part of a “near- 
systematic purge,” as one administration 
official put it. 

These personnel moves are likely to add 
even more instability and uncertainty to 
the nation’s immigration enforcement ap¬ 
paratus. Trump on Sunday named Kevin 
McAleenan, head of the U.S. Customs and 
Border Protection division, to be acting 



Mark Mitchell, New Zealand Herald/AP 


New Zealand Governor General Patsy Reddy, left, assisted by Deputy Clerk of the 
House Suze Jones in Wellington on Thursday, signs into effect sweeping gun laws 
outlawing military-style weapons. The move came less than a month after a man used 
such guns to kill 50 people and wound dozens at two mosques in Christchurch. 


DHS secretary, which means his current 
job will likely have to be done by another 
fill-in appointment. To sum up: Trump 
now has acting top executives in charge of 
Homeland Security and two of its top im¬ 
migration enforcement arms — ICE (most¬ 
ly handling enforcement in the nation’s 
interior) and Customs and Border Patrol 
(which handles enforcement at the border). 
And there are reports that the head of U.S. 
Customs and Immigration Services, Lee 
Francis Cissna, may also be targeted by 
Miller. This is government by chaos. 

Meanwhile, the migrants continue to ar¬ 
rive, as many as 100,000 in March, accord¬ 
ing to the government’s numbers. Trump’s 
detention policies and his failure to suffi¬ 
ciently expand the immigration court sys¬ 
tem to handle the increased demand are yet 
more evidence that neither the president 
nor his top appointees know how to run a 
government. The president should work 
with Congress to finally adopt comprehen¬ 
sive immigration reform, craft informed 
policies to help stabilize the countries the 
migrants are fleeing, assess current asy¬ 
lum laws to see if they need changes, and 
prompt an overdue discussion of what the 
shape of future immigration should be. In¬ 
stead, Trump throws a tantrum. 

New Zealand showed swift 
response on guns is possible 
The Washington Post 

Fifty victims. Twenty-six days. That 

— along with common-sense leadership 
from government officials — is what it took 
for New Zealand to pass a law that bans 
most semiautomatic weapons in the coun¬ 
try. The contrast with the United States 
is both inescapable and striking. Despite 
the loss of far more lives in far more mass 
shootings — more than 2,000 mass shoot¬ 
ings since the slaughter of elementary 
school children in Newtown, Conn., in 2012 

— Congress has refused to make any sig¬ 
nificant change in federal gun law, includ¬ 
ing needed reimposition of the ban on the 
assault rifles that are often the weapon of 
choice of mass murderers. 

“I can recall very vividly the moment I 
knew that we would need to be here, doing 
what we are doing right now,” New Zea¬ 
land Prime Minister Jacinda Ardern said 
Wednesday as Parliament voted to outlaw 
military-style semiautomatic weapons and 
assault rifles. Attacks on two mosques in 
Christchurch by a white nationalist on 
March 15 had killed 50 people and, she 
said, “I could not fathom how weapons that 
could cause such destruction and large- 
scale death could have been obtained le¬ 
gally in this country.” She put a temporary 
ban in place just days after the terrorist 


killings. Legislation to make the ban per¬ 
manent and authorize a buy-back of the 
banned weapons moved swiftly through 
Parliament, passing with the support of all 
but one of the 120 lawmakers. 

New Zealand’s form of government 
makes it easier for the ruling party to pass 
legislation. There also is no constitutional 
right to own guns as exists in the United 
States with the Second Amendment. But 
the most significant difference between 
the two countries — even as the vast ma¬ 
jority of Americans favor sensible gun 
laws — is the outsize and malign influence 
of the National Rifle Association. 

There have been some encouraging 
signs that the gun lobby’s control over 
lawmakers may be waning in the face of 
growing effectiveness of grass-roots move¬ 
ments for gun safety. Hopefully, the re¬ 
solve shown by New Zealand will serve as 
a model. It is notable, for example, that the 
government there consulted with the coun¬ 
try’s hunting and rural communities about 
the impact of an assault weapon ban and 
the general consensus was that military- 
style weapons were not really necessary. 
Indeed, even before the ban was enacted, 
some gun owners surrendered their semi¬ 
automatic weapons. Tweeted one farmer: 
“Until today I was one of the New Zealand¬ 
ers who owned a semi-automatic rifle. On 
the farm they are a useful tool in some cir¬ 
cumstances, but my convenience doesn’t 
outweigh the risk of misuse. We don’t need 
these in our country.” 

Free online system for tax 
filing should be the goal 
The New York Times 

Congress has landed on one of those rare 
ideas that commands support from both 
Democrats and Republicans. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, it’s a bad one. 

On Tuesday, the House approved leg¬ 
islation misleadingly titled the Taxpayer 
First Act that includes a provision prohib¬ 
iting the Internal Revenue Service from 
developing a free online system that most 
American households could use to file their 
taxes. The Senate is considering a similar 
piece of bipartisan legislation. 

This makes no sense. Congress should 
be making it easier for Americans to file 
their taxes. Instead of barring the IRS 
from making April a little less miserable, 
why isn’t Congress requiring the IRS to 
create a free tax filing website? 

Better yet, the United States could emu¬ 
late the roughly three dozen countries, 
including Chile, Japan and Britain, where 
most taxpayers do not need to fill out tax 
returns. In some of those countries, the ac¬ 
curacy of tax withholding is sufficient to 


obviate the annual filing process. In others, 
the government sends out completed forms 
to most taxpayers. In Estonia, filing taxes 
can be done in less than three minutes. 

The federal government collects enough 
information about most American house¬ 
holds to mail out a completed tax form 
that people would simply need to verify, 
sign and return. President Ronald Reagan 
proposed a version of just such a system. 
In 1998, Congress passed a law instruct¬ 
ing the IRS to develop such a system by 
2008. President Barack Obama endorsed 
the concept during the 2008 presidential 
campaign. It still hasn’t happened. 

The explanation is sad but not surpris¬ 
ing. The most vocal opponent of simplicity 
is Intuit, the maker of TurboTax, which has 
spent millions of dollars lobbying against 
efforts to reduce demand for its services. 
The company draws support from conser¬ 
vatives worried that making it easier to file 
taxes would make it easier to raise taxes. 

Intuit and its allies, including proponents 
of the legislation, say that it’s cheaper and 
better for the government to let private 
companies run the system. But companies 
have little incentive to advertise the avail¬ 
ability of free filing or to make the sys¬ 
tem easy to use. Indeed, they have every 
reason to steer people away from the free 
products. That is how they make money. 

As a result, the government is saving 
taxpayer money at the expense of those 
taxpayers. 

Members of Congress pay lip service to 
ideas like filing taxes on a postcard, but 
they continue to perpetuate the current 
system of mass April immiseration by pre¬ 
venting the most obvious and effective way 
to simplify tax collection. 

Dreaming of the day when 
robocalls’ number is up 
The Charlotte (N.C.) Observer 

You know the game by now: A call comes 
into your cellphone. A number pops up on 
your screen. You don’t recognize it. Your 
first instinct is to decline it, but what if it’s 
your child’s school? The auto repair guy? 
Something else? It’s a guessing game, and 
we’re the losers, again and again each day. 

U.S. cellphone users received 48 billion 
robocalls last year, and it’s getting worse. 
Companies, some of them overseas, are 
using auto-dialing programs that encode 
Caller ID information so that the call looks 
like it’s from a local number — sometimes 
even numbers that look like your em¬ 
ployer. That’s why we’re answering calls 
from computers and sending humans to 
voicemail. We’re cussing at our phones 
instead of talking on them. It’s annoying, 
and it violates laws that are supposed to 
protect Americans from spamming and 
scamming. 

But there is, potentially, a flickering of 
relief to the robocall madness. 

Lawmakers from state capitals to Wash¬ 
ington are moving to slow the firehose of 
robocalls, and a U.S. Senate committee 
will hold a hearing this week on what it 
calls “The Scourge” of phone spam. 

The hearing is backed up with some 
legislation — the TRACED Act — which 
would push telecoms to improve their 
technology so that consumers can more 
easily identify scammers who wish to steal 
personal information. All four major carri¬ 
ers — AT&T, Sprint, T-Mobile and Verizon 
— have said they’ll adopt the strategy, but 
critics think they need the 18-month dead¬ 
line the TRACED Act would mandate. 

The bill also makes it easier for the FCC 
to more quickly slap robocallers with sig¬ 
nificant fines, and it nudges the agency to 
be more aggressive with phone compa¬ 
nies. The FCC has been ratcheting up its 
requests for telecoms to adopt more robust 
robocall technology, but it has been slow to 
actually require action. 

Congress and the U.S. government 
should pursue newer and tougher action. It 
won’t end the calls coming in to our cell¬ 
phones, but it could help us identify more 
quickly who’s on the other end. 
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ONE OF THOSE \/ BOTH ONLY HWE 
SOUNDS K \ TD BE BETTER THAN 
LOT BETTER / WHAT TWAIN CALLED 
THAN THE 1 KNOWING FOR SURE 
OTHER. yp— x WHAT JUST 

AIN’T SO. 


Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



HOUJ LONG UJILL IT 
TAKE TO FIX THE 
BUG? 


TON/SWT ON TW£ N£W$. CORRUPT ?£0M 

stoppep being com?T,mw none 
$TOPPEP BEING GREEPY, ANt> EVERYONE 
STA RTEP CARING ABOUT OTHERS. , 



THAT DEPENDS. 
HOUJ LONG UJILL YOU 
STAND BEHIND TAE 
AND INTERRUPT DAE? 




IN OTHER NEWS, W mEt> BOmiES 
mu WT Of m REAR. 


r'f 



n% b-so... 

(F THEY DON'T 
UXVE. A TV CN, 
IWAYBE WE CAM 
TOUGH FT OUT 
pop HALT AH 
HOUR 




WHEN AN EXTREMELY BRIGHT 
METEOR HURTLES TOWARP 
EARTH, IT'S A ”80UP£* IF IT 
BLOWS UR WHEN IT ENTERS 
OUR ATMOSPHERE INSTEAP OF 
IMPACTING THE SURFACE... 
THAT'S AN "A1RBURST.’ 


E/ERY OPPORTUNITY WE 
MISS. EVERY TIME WE 
NARROWLY AVOIP PEATU. - 
EVERY TIME WE PIPN'T | 
EAT A BURKITO THAT s 
HAP JUST GONE BAP... 



55 Shelter 

56 Slugger Williams 

57 Actress Debra 

DOWN 

1 Bar bill 

2 One — kind 

3 Villanova athlete 

4 Gaelic 

5 “Blue” singer 
Rimes 

6 Loose 
newspaper ad 

7 Gloomy 

8 Have 

9 Sci-fi visitor 

10 Column style 

11 A son of Jacob 
17 Book jacket 

promos 


19 Sudden gush 

21 Unpaid TV ad 

22 Hostel 

24 Little, in Lille 
26 Worldwide 
28 Pulsate 
30 UFO crew 

32 Deep-fried frank 

33 Pie — mode 

34 Zing 

36 Acted badly? 

38 Caravan beast 

39 Emulate Lincoln 

40 Donnybrook 

42 Batter’s dry spell 

45 Big wind 

46 Notion 
48 Decay 

50 Ram’s ma’am 

51 Trio after Q 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 




r s 

Wky do you 
look art your pkone 

like that? 

V _ J 

& *9 

f -A 

I Sneezed wkile 

initializing 

facial reeognition..j 

Pi st. fa King Ketones 
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ACROSS 

1 Beach accessory 
6 Altar promise 
9 Wd. modifier 

12 Blazing 

13 At once 

14 Singer Rawls 

15 Lightweight 
wood 

16 Old Pontiac 
18 More tightly 

packed 

20 “Star Wars” royal 

21 Photo, for short 

23 “Fresh Air” airer 

24 Party beverage 

25 Unforeseen 
problem 

27 Say 
29 Elk’s horn 
31 Wheel cover 
35 Playful sea critter 

37 Only 

38 Barber’s tools 
41 Aug. and Sept. 

43 Knock 

44 Region 

45 Halloween sprite 
47 Young shopping 

center regular 
49 Milk dispenser 

52 Paris summer 

53 Flamenco cheer 

54 Cat calls? 

4-12 CRYPTOQUIP 

CSZK SWNEXR SZ BZXLEXBD 

GD SIJS QDGJHD CIDDK IJLD 

XZ BJKJBESN SZ HZXR QZW 

SIEXRC. DVD VECI! 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: I CANT SEEM TO 
TRUST PEOPLE WHO GO AROUND MAKING 
ROUGH DRAWINGS. THEY’RE ALL SO SKETCHY. 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: N equals Y 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

I Milan’s La — 

6 Mops the deck 

II First game of 
the season 

12 Fortune-telling 
decks 

14 Gift giver’s words 

15 Not level 

16 Italian “three” 

17 Trombone part 

19 Coach 
Parseghian 

20 Coup d’— 

22 Summer on 
the Seine 

23 Not kosher 

24 Hose material 
261955 Platters hit 
28—-di-dah 

30 Pinnacle 

31 “Pretty please?” 
35 From the area 

39 Writer Kingsley 

40 Highland hat 

42 “Elephant 
Boy” actor 

43 UV ray¬ 
blocking stat 

44 James — 
Garfield 

46 Stanley Cup org. 

47 Spill the beans 


49 “Psst!” 

51 Dodged 

52 Knight suits 

53 Basilica areas 

54 Inclines 

DOWN 

1 Stylish 

2 Breakfast bowlful 

3 Whatever amount 

4 Late July babies 

5 As — (usually) 

6 Pupil 

7 Diminish 

8 “Right you —!” 

9 Emma of fiction 

10 Sound system 

11 Frequently 
13 Major mix-up 
18 “Am — blame?” 


21 Bridge fees 
23 Printing errors 
25 Aye undoer 
27 Texter’s chuckle 
29 Sites of rapid 
growth 

31 Squander 

32 Chevy model 

33 Boost 

34 Eg. and 
Syr., once 

36 Big gorge 

37 Loathes 

38 Humdingers 
41 Taj — 

44 Out of the storm 

45 Simple 
48 Pro Bowl 

stats 

50 Singer Sumac 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 
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4-13 CRYPTOQUIP 


KH E FYXCYJ COBCB AYTJ 


UPABKXEW HKCROBB WOZOW, 


K JOXQYR PO KB WYYQKRS 

EC CPO ZKSYJ UKXCTJO. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: STOP TRYING TO 
CONVINCE ME THAT FEMALE SHEEP HAVE NO 
CAPACITY TO LONG FOR THINGS. EWE WISH! 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: W equals L 
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Mobile 


Mobile apps with constantly updating news, 
featuring breaking news and stories from reporters 
at overseas bases. Unique galleries of images 
available nowhere else presented in an uncluttered 
interface and a responsive, intuitive design. 

One iOS app serves both phone and tablet devices. 



Web 


Discover unique stories from reporters at bases 
around the world and embedded with downrange 
forces at Stripes.com, along with military news from 
every part of the country and photo galleries you’ll 
see nowhere else. DoDDs sports also gets good 
coverage online. If it concerns our U.S. forces, 
you’ll find it on our website. 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

stars s-j Stripes. 

UNBIASED NEWS WHATEVER 
WAY YOU WANT IT. 


In print, we serve military 
stationed overseas in 
contingency areas, Europe 
and Pacific. Daily editions 
focus on military news and 
include sports, comics and 
opinion. Available by mail 
delivery to any U.S. address. 


Newspaper 
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SERVICE DIRECTORY 

The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 



Attorneys 


178 Transportation 


Court It Carptfilrf 


THE LOCAL CIVILIAN ^ 
MILITARY DEFENSE FIRM 


(833) 446-UCMJ (x8265) 

www.militarylawfirm.com 


Dental 



AMERICAN 
DOCTORS 
& STAFF 

Creating 3-feaCtfiy SmiCes 


• Certified Orthodontics 

• American Dental 
Hygienists 

• Family Dentistry 



Ramstein Dental Care 
06371 406 230 
Poststrasse 1, 
66877 Ramstein 
Ramsteindental.com 


Wiesbaden Dental Care 
06119 887 26 50 
Bahnstrasse 14, 
65205 Wiesbaden 
Wiesbadendental.com 


VEHICLE 

SHIPPING SERVICES 


• International Shipping 

• Import & Export 

• Inland trucking (U.S. & Europe) 

• Door to door pick-up/delivery service 


• Customs clearance 

• All Risk Marine Insurance 

• Auto Insurance (Germany only) 



ran 


LOGISTICS EUROPE GMBH 


For Further Information Please Contact 


GERMANY 

Phone: +49-(0)6134-2592730 

Toll-free: 0800-CARSHIP (Germany only) 

info@transglobal-logistics.de 
www.transglobal-logistics.de 


WEB: 


U.S.A 

+1-972-602-1670 Ext. 1701 
+1-800-264-8167 (US only) 
info@tgal.us 
www.tgal.us 


For 2nd POVShipments - Offices/Agencies near Military Installations 



Transportation 


944 


Ship Cars and Containers t ind from the USA 



0-522-6274 or 800-WSA-SHIP (972-7447) 

info@worldwide-ship.de 

www.worldwide-ship.de 


Off Duty? 
Amuse Yourself! 


Concerts, events, 
TV, movies, 
music, video games, 
celebrity antics... 


Get entertained with... 


STARS^STRIPES. 


T Jr 


Want a better picture? 


You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • Mobilefor Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 






STARSW^STRIPES. 

However you read us, wherever you need u : 




Round-the-world news for Americas military. 


Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in 
Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. 

Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 


STARS^STRIPES. 

Mobile • Online • Print 
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FREE AD Guidelines: 


• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 


STARS^STRI pes. 

CLASSIFIED 


Advertising 
Circulation 
Reader Letters 


Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 


When you see this^£ 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


Van Rowell rowell.van@stripes.com 
+49(0)631.3615.9111 DSN 314.583.9111 

letters@stripes.com 


Robert Reismann reismann.robert@stripes.corr 
+49(0)631.3615.9150 DSN 314.583.9150 

letters@stripes.com 


Mari Matsumoto SSPcirculation@stripes.ci 
+81(3)6385.3171 DSN 315.229.3171 

letters@stripes.com 


ClassifiedsEUROPE 


For information on Commercial Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


Announcements 040 


SCAM 

FADS 


buy sight unseen and havi 
through an agent using 

] People saying Free Dog 


SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 


Autos for Sale 
- Germany 


Auto - Quality Pre-owned 


Read 

SIARSimiSTRIPES, 

online at 


r \ 

_H&RBLOCK 8 


Germany H&R BlockTax 
Offices Get face-to-face ta 

Tli| 

x help. 

Ramstein Wiesbaden 

06371-8020410 06134-256963 i 

Vilseck 

01735-736112 

^Email: eclemons@hrblock.com J 


Free Classifieds! 


Visit Stripes.com for details. SlARSlj*# STRIPES. 


Want a better picture? 



You’ll get one - just by reading 

Stars and Stripes military news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • 

Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 


STARSlQfSTRIPES. 

However you read us, wherever you need us. 



Concerts, events, TV, movies, 
music, video games, 
celebrity antics... 

Get entertained with... 

STARSK^STRIPES. 



antE 


STARS^STRIPES 


To advertise in the next Relocation Guide, reach out to Michael Davidson at davidson.michael@stripes.com or call 202-886-0014. 



RELOCATING TO 
HAMPTON ROARS, VA? 

Realty Services for those Who Serve! 
Purchases, Sales, Rentals, Prop Mgmt 

FllIC GARDNER «. 


ASSOC. BROKER, REALTOR', CRS, GUI, ABR 



OVER $5(>K IN VET REWARDS 2017/1# 


| Off Duty? Amuse Yourse lf! [ 


Concerts, events, TV, 
movies, music, video games, 
celebrity antics... 

Get entertained with... 


STARS^STRIPES. 



■HBflHmn mm — wm mm 


mmm^mmmmtmmtmmmtmmtmmm mmmmmmmmmmmm^mmmmm 


Round-the-world news for America’s military. 


Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, 
and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 


STARS^STRIPES. 

Mobile • Online • Print 
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Career CENTER 


Are you in the picture? 


Reading Stars and Stripes gives you a 
better handle on issues that affect you most. 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 

starsk^stripes. 

In print • Online atstripes.com • Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 


Troops to 

Teachers 


Troops to Teachers is a military career 
transition program that helps eligible members of the 
armed forces begin new careers as K-12 public school 
teachers. Skills acquired in the military like leadership, 
initiative, discipline, integrity, and the ability to thrive in 
an ever-changing environment are a natural fit for the 
classroom. 

Apply at proudtoserveagain.com. 

Become a part of the Texas teaching family. 

Contact us at texastroopstoteachers.org 
or 800-810-5484. 


Ofi\ T’fie T faces You’CC See wit ft 




Visit before you go! 





Stripes.com/travel 
Europe. Stripes.com 
Guam. Stripes.com 



Japan. Stripes.com 
Korea. Stripes.com 
Okinawa. Stripes.com 
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Get the news 
that matters to you, 
from the source you trust 



Daily Headlines Veterans News Military History and more 
Sign up now for Stars and Stripes FREE eNewsletters 

STARS^STRIPES. stri P es - com /newsletters 
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Whether you are searching for the best Sunday brunch in 
Okinawa or a family friendly get away in Germany, one of 
your FREE publications will help you embrace your new 
home so you can live your new adventure to the fullest. 


STARS^STRIPES 

stripes.com/special-publications 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


College baseball 


Wednesday’s scores 

EAST 

Army 12-4, Manhattan 6-1 

Boston College 11, Quinnipiac 5 

Bryant 11, Brown 7 

Chesnut Hill 4, Holy Family 3 

Fairfield 9, Hofstra 7 

George Washington 8, William & Mary 4 

Hartford 8, Marist 3 

Holy Cross 7, Rhode Island 3 

La Salle 13, Md.-Eastern Shore 4 

Lehigh 8, Fairleigh Dickinson 3 

Monmouth 8, Penn 5 

Navy 8, Mount St. Mary’s 4 

NJIT 6, St. Peter’s 2 

Rutgers 9, Lafayette 3 

Sacred Heart 9, Yale 8 

Seton Hall 7, Princeton 2 

Siena 12, Fordham 0 

St. John’s 11, LIU Brooklyn 10 

Stony Brook 9, CCSU 3 

Towson 8, George Mason 3 

UConn 6, Northeastern 2 

UMass at UMass-Lowell, ppd., wether 

UMBC 7, Delaware 4 

Wagner 9, Rider 1 

SOUTH 

Appalachian St. 8, UNC Asheville 2 
Clemson 2, Furman 0 
E. Kentucky 17, N. Kentucky 2 
Georgetown 4, Coppin St. 3 
Georgia St. 4, Mercer 2 
Georgia Southern 7, Kennesaw St. 2 
HoocT 18, E. Mennonite 5 
Lenoir-Rhyne 6, Barton 2 
MVSU at Stillman, ccd. 

Morehead St. 11, Alabama A&M 5 
Nicholls St. at Alcorn St., ccd. 
Presbyterian 7, Wofford 6,10 innings 
Roanoke 11, Emory & Henry 4 
S.C. Upstate 2, N.C. A&T 1 
South Florida 12, Bethune-Cookman 2 
Talladega at Tennessee Wesleyan, 2, ccd. 
UNC Wilmington 5, Campbell 1 
Virginia 14, Norfolk St. 4 
Virginia Tech 4, ETSU 2 
W. Carolina 4, Gardner-Webb 3 
West Virginia 8, Maryland 1 
Williams Baptist at Bethel (Tenn.), 2, ccd. 
MIDWEST 

Bowling Green 10, Fort Wayne 4 
Culver-Stockton 15, Lincoln (III.) 5, 7 
innings 

Kansas St. 7, Omaha 2 
Michigan 6, Indiana St. 4, 6 innings 
Mount Vernon Nazarene 2, Marian 
(lnd.)l 

Ohio St. 4, Dayton 2 
Oakland 10, E. Michigan 9 


Pro baseball 

1 

Auto racing 

1 

Tennis 

1 

Deals 


College hockey 


NCAA Division I Tournament 

NORTHEAST REGIONAL 
At Manchester, N.H. 

First Round 
Friday, March 29 

UMass 4, Harvard 0 

Notre Dame 3, Clarkson 2, OT 


Championship 
Saturday, March 3C 


Tampa Bay 10 3 

Baltimore 5 7 

New York 5 7 

Toronto 4 8 

Boston 3 9 

Central Division 
Detroit 8 4 

Cleveland 7 4 

Minnesota 6 4 

Chicago 3 8 

Kansas City 2 9 

West Division 
Seattle 12 2 

Houston 8 5 

Los Angeles 7 6 

Oakland 8 8 

Texas 6 6 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Eastr ' ' 


Del. 


Robert Morris-Chicago at N. Illinois, ccd. 
Valparaiso at Milwaukee, ccd. 

W. Michigan 12, Notre Dame 2 
Wright St. 12, Xavier 2 
Youngstown St. 5, Toledo 3 
SOUTHWEST 

Houston Baptist 13, UT Rio Grande Val- 


Atlanta 7 4 .636 - 

New York 7 4 .636 - 

Philadelphia 7 4 .636 - 

Washington 6 5 .545 1 

Miami 3 9 .250 4Vi 

Central Division 

Milwaukee 8 5 .615 — 

Pittsburgh 6 4 .600 '/ 2 

St. Louis 7 5 .583 '/2 

Chicago 3 8 .273 4 

Cincinnati 3 8 .273 4 

West Division 

Los Angeles 8 5 .615 - 

San Diego 8 5 .615 — 

Arizona 6 6 .500 1VS 

San Francisco 4 9 .308 4 

Colorado 3 9 .250 4'/2 

Wednesday’s games 
Detroit 4, Cleveland 1 
Tampa Bay 9, Chicago White Sox 1 
Oakland 10, Baltimore 3 
N.Y. Mets 9, Minnesota 6 
Houston 8, N.Y. Yankees 6 
Seattle 6, Kansas City 5 
Texas 5, Arizona 2 
L.A. Angels 4, Milwaukee 2 
Atlanta at Colorado, ppd. 

San Diego 3, San Francisco 1 
Cincinnati 2, Miami 1 
Washington 15, Philadelphia 1 
St. Louis 7, L.A. Dodgers 2 
Pittsburgh 5, Chicago Cubs 2 
Thursday’s games 
Oakland at Baltimore 
Cleveland at Detroit 
Seattle at Kansas City 
Toronto at Boston 
Miami at Cincinnati 
L.A. Dodgers at St. Louis 
N.Y. Mets at Atlanta 
Pittsburgh at Chicago Cubs 
San Diego at Arizona 
Colorado at San Francisco 
Friday’s games 

L.A. Angels (Skaggs 1-1) at Chicago 
Cubs (Hamels 1-0) 

Chicago White Sox (Giolito 1-1) at N.Y. 

Yankees (Happ 0-1) auiiuay, nm 

Tampa Bay (Stanek 0-0) at Toronto Homestead, Fla. 
(Thornton 0-0) 

Baltimore (Hess 1-1) at Boston (Rodri¬ 
guez 0-2) 

Oakland (Fiers 2-1) at Texas (Smyly 


Monster Energy NASCAR Cup 
schedule and winners 

Sunday, Feb. 17 - Daytona 500, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. (Denny Hamlin) 

Sunday, Feb. 24 - Folds of Honor Qui- 
kTrip 500, Hampton, Ga. (Brad Keselowski) 
Sunday, March 3 - Pennzoil 400, Las Ve¬ 
gas (Joey Logano) 

Sunday, March 10 - TicketGuardian 500, 
Avondale, Ariz. (Kyle Busch) 

Sunday, March 17 - Auto Club 400, Fon¬ 
tana, Calif. (Kyle Busch) 

Sunday, March 24 - STP 500, Martins¬ 
ville, Va. (Brad Keselowski) 

Sunday, March 31 - O’Reilly Auto Parts 
500, Fort Worth, Texas (Denny Hamlin) 
Sunday, April 7 - Food City 500, Bristol, 
Tenn. (Kyle Busch) 

Saturday, April 13 - Toyota Owners 400, 
Richmond, Va. 

Sunday, April 28 - Geico 500, Talladega, 
Ala. 

Sunday, May 5 - MENCS race, Dover, 
ce, Kan- 

Sunday, May 26 - Coca-Cola 600, Con¬ 
cord, N.C. 

Sunday, June 2 - Pocono 400, Long 
Pond, Pa. 

Sunday, June 9 - FireKeepers Casino 
400, Brooklyn, Mich. 

Sunday, June 23 - Toyota/Save Mart 
350, Sonoma, Calif. 

Sunday, June 30 - Camping World 400, 
Joliet, III. 

Saturday, July 6 - Coke Zero Sugar 400, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Saturday, July 13 - Quaker State 400, 
Sparta, Ky. 

Sunday, July 21 - Foxwoods Resort Ca¬ 
sino 301, Loudon, N.H. 

Sunday, July 28 - Gander Outdoors 400, 
Long Pona, Pa. 

Sunday, Aug. 4 - Go Bowling at The 
Glen, Watkins Glen, N.Y. 

Sunday, Aug. 11 - Consumers Energy 
400, Brooklyn, Mich. 

Saturday, Aug. 17 - Bass Pro Shops NRA 
Night Race, Bristol, Tenn. 

Sunday, Sept. 1 - Bogangles’ Southern 
500, Darlington, S.C. 

Sunday, Sept. 8 - Big Machine Vodka 
400 at the Brickyard, Indianapolis 

Sunday, Sept. 15 - South Point 400, Las 


Saturday, 

UMass 4, Notre Dame 0 

WEST REGIONAL 
At Fargo, N.D. 

First Round 
Friday, March 29 

Denver 2, Ohio State 0 
American International 2, St. Cloud 
State 1 

Championship 
Saturday, March 30 
Denver 3, American International 0 
EAST REGIONAL 
At Providence, R.l. 

First Round 
Saturday, March 30 
Providence 6, Minnesota State Mankato 3 
Cornell 5, Northeastern 1 
Championship 
Sunday, March 31 
Providence 4, Cornell 0 

MIDWEST REGIONAL 
First Round 
At Allentown, Pa. 

First Round 
Saturday, March 30 
Minnesota Duluth 2, Bowling Green 1, OT 
Quinnipiac 2, Arizona State 1 
Championship 
Sunday, March 31 
Minnesota Duluth 3, Quinnipiac 1 
FROZEN FOUR 
At Buffalo, N.Y. 

National Semifinals 
Thursday, April 11 

Providence (24-11-6) vs. Minnesota 
Duluth (27-11-2) 

Denver (24-11-5) vs. UMass (30-9-0) 

National Championship 
Saturday, April 13 

Semifinal winners 


0-1) 

Detroit (Norris 0-0) at Minnesota 
(Pineda 1-0) 

Cleveland (Carrasco 1-1) at Kansas 
City (Keller 1-1) 

Houston (Miley 1-1) at Seattle (LeB- 
lanc2-0) |if.) r 

Pittsburgh (Williams 1-0) at Washing- v- 
ton (Corbin 0-0) |j s 

Philadelphia (Arrieta 1-1) at Miami 
(Alcantara 1-0) 

N.Y. Mets (Wheeler 0-1) at Atlanta 
(Newcomb 0-0) 

San Diego (Paddack 0-0) at Arizona 
(Weaver 0-0) 

Milwaukee (Burnes 0-1) at L.A. Dodg¬ 
ers (Urias 0-0) 

Colorado (Bettis 0-2) at San Francisco 
(Pomeranz 0-1) 

Saturday’s games 

Baltimore (TBD) at Boston (TBD) 

Chicago White Sox (Nova 0-1) at N.Y. 

Yankees (Sabathia 0-0) 

Detroit (Ross 1-1) at Minnesota (Ber- Pa. 


IndyCar schedule and winners 

March 10 - Firestone Grand Prix of St. 
Petersburg (Josef Newgarden) 

March 24 - IndyCar Classic, Austin, Tex¬ 
as (Colton Herta) 

April 7 - Honda Indy Grand Prix of Ala¬ 
bama, Birmingham (Takuma Sato) 

April 14 - Grand Prix of Long Beach (Ca- 

May 11 - IndyCar Grand Prix, Indianapo- 


s 1-1) 


. LA 


—A. Angel 
Cubs (TBD) 

Tampa Bay (Snell 2-1) at Toronto (Bu- 
chholz 0-0) 

Pittsburgh (Archer 1-0) at Washington 
(Scherzer 1-2) 

Colorado (Freeland 1-2) at San Fran¬ 
cisco (Bumgarner 0-2) 

Philadelphia (Eflin 2-0) at Miami 
(Smith 0-0) 

St. Louis (Wainwright 1-0) at Cincin¬ 
nati (Roark 0-0) 

Cleveland (TBD) at Kansas City (Bailey 
0-1) 

N.Y. Mets (Vargas 1-0) at Atlanta 
(TBD) 

Oakland (Estrada 0-1) at Texas (Samp¬ 
son 0-1) 

San Diego (Strahm 0-2) at Arizona 
(Kelly 1-1) 

Houston (Verlander 1-0) at Seattle 
(Hernandez 1-0) 

Milwaukee (Davies 1-0) at L.A. Dodg¬ 
ers (TBD) 

Sunday’s games 

Baltimore at Boston 

Chicago White Sox at N.Y. Yankees 

Tampa Bay at Toronto 

Philadelphia at Miami 

Pittsburgh at Washington 

Detroit at Minnesota 

Cleveland at Kansas City 

L.A. Angels at Chicago Cubs 

Oakland at Texas 

Colorado at San Francisco 

San Diego at Arizona 

Houston at Seattle 

St. Louis at Cincinnati 

Milwaukee at L.A. Dodgers 

N.Y. Mets at Atlanta 


- ,ug. 2. 

igels (Stratton 0-1) at Chicago 500, Madison, 


July 14 

England 

July 28 
heim 
Aug. 4 
pest 
Sept. 1 
corchamps 
Sept. 8 - 
Sept. 22 
Sept. 29 
Oct. 13 
Oct. 27 
City 

Nov. 3 — 

Nov. 17 
Dec. 1 - 

rina, UAE 


Claro Open Colsanitas 

Wednesday 

At Club Campestre el Rancho 
Bogota, Colombia 
Purse: $226,750 (Inti.) 

Surface: Clay-Outdoor 
Singles 
First Round 

Sachia Vickery, United States, def. Hi- 
roko Kuwata, Japan, 6-4, 6-2. 

Astra Sharma, Australia, def. Shelby 
Rogers, United States, 6-3, 6-7 (6), 6-1. 

Tamara Zidansek (5), Slovenia, def. 
Irina Khromacheva, Russia, 4-6,6-1, 6-4. 

Second Round 

Beatriz Haddad Maia, Brazil, def. Anna 
Karolina Schmiedlova (4), Slovakia, 7-6 
(3), 7-6 (6). 

Sara Sorribes Tormo (7), Spain, def. 
Ana Bogdan, Romania, 6-4, 4-6, 6-4. 

Maria Camilia Osorio Serrano, Colom¬ 
bia, def. Kristie Ahn, United States, 6-4, 
6-7 (6), 6-3. 

Amanda Anisimova (6), United States, 
def. Varvara Lepchenko, United States, 
6-4, 6-4. 


i/egas 

Saturday, Sept. 21 - Federated Auto 
Parts 400, Richmond, Va. 


e, Dover, 

Sunday, Oct. 13 - 1000Bulbs.com 500, 
Talladega, Ala. 

Sunday, Oct. 20 - Hollywood Casino 400, 
Kansas City, Kan. 

Sunday, Oct. 27 - First Data 500, Mar¬ 
tinsville, Va. 

Sunday, Nov. 3 - AAA Texas 500, Fort 
Worth, Texas 

Sunday, Nov. 10 - MENCS race, Avon¬ 
dale, Ariz. 

Sunday, Nov. 17 - Ford EcoBoost 400, 


First Round 

Irina Bara and Elena-Gabriela Ruse, 
Romania, def. Laura Pigossi, Brazil, and 
Renata Zarazua, Mexico, 6-4, 6-4. 

Monique Adamczak and Jessica 
Moore (4), Australia, def. Sharon Fich- 
man, Canada, and Erin Routliffe, New 
Zealand, 6-3, 6-0. 

Quarterfinals 

Zoe Hives and Astra Sharma, Austra¬ 
lia, def. Conny Perrin, Switzerland, and 
Bibiane Schoofs, Netherlands, 7-6 (6), 
6-0. 

US Men’s Clay Court 
Championships 

Wednesday 

At River Oaks Country Club 
Houston 

Purse: $583,585 (ATP250) 
Surface: Clay-Outdoor 

SeconcF Round 

Marcel Granollers, Spain, def. Bernard 
Tomic, Australia, 6-1, 6-2. 

Henri Laaksonen, Switzerland, def. 
Ryan Harrison, United States, 6-4, 7-5. 

Christian Garin, Chile, def. Jeremy 
Chardy (2), France, 3-6, 7-6 (4), 7-6 (7). 

Casper Ruud, Norway, def. Reilly Opel- 
ka (4), United States, 4-6,6-4, 6-4. 


May 26 - Indianapolis 500 
June 1 - Chevrolet Detroit Grand Prix 
(Race 1), Belle Isle Park, Mich. 

June 2 - Chevrolet Detroit Grand Prix 
(Race 2), Belle Isle Park, Mich. 

June 8 - DXC Technology 600, Fort Worth, 
Texas 

June 23 - REV Group Grand Prix at Road 
America, Elkhart Lake, Wis. 

July 14 - Honda Indy Toronto 
July 20 - Iowa Corn 300, Newton 
July 28 - Honda Indy 200 at Mid-Ohio, 
Lexington, Ohio 

Aug. 18 - ABC Supply 500, Long Pond, 
24 - Bommarito Automotive Group 


First Round 

Jeevan Nedunchezhiyan and Purav 
Raja, India, def. Nicholas Monroe, United 
States, and Miguel Angel Reyes-Varela, 
Mexico, 6-3, 6-7 (5), 10-8. 

Ken and Neal Skupski (4), Britain, def. 
Bradley Klahn and Sam Querrey, United 
States, 6-3, 2-6, 11-9. 

Santiago Gonzalez, Mexico, and 
Aisam-ul-Haq Qureshi, Pakistan, def. 
Marcel Granollers, Spain, and Matt Reid, 
Australia, 6-1, 7-5. 

Bob and Mike Bryan (1), United States, 
def. Robert Galloway and Nathaniel Lam- 
mons, United States, 6-3 6-7 (5), 10-4. 

Samsung Open 

Wednesday 
At TC Lido Lugano 
Lugano, Switzerland 
Purse: $226,750 (Inti.) 

Surface: Clay-Outdoor 
Singles 

First Round 

Veronika Kudermetova, Russia, def. Jil 
Teichmann, Switzerland, 6-2, 4-6, 7-6 (2). 

Second Round 

Fiona Ferro, France, def. Alison Van 
Uytvanck (4), Belgium, 6-4, 7-5. 

Polona Hercog, Slovenia, def. Sorana 
Cirstea, Romania, 3-6, 7-6 (0), 6-4. 


Sept. 1 - Grand Prix of Portland (Ore.) 
Sept. 22 - Firestone Grand Prix of Mon¬ 
terey, Salinas, Calif. 

Formula One 
schedule and winners 

March 17 - Australian Grand Prix, Mel¬ 
bourne (Valtteri Bottas) 

March 31 - Bahrain Grand Prix, Sakhir 
(Lewis Hamilton) 

April 14 - Chinese Grand Prix, Beijing 
April 28 - Azerbaijan Grand Prix, Baku 
May 12 - Spanish Grand Prix, Barcelona 
May 26 - Monaco Grand Prix, Monte 

June 9 - Canadian Grand Prix, Montreal 
June 23 - French Grand Prix, Le Castel- 


First Round 

Veronika Kudermetova (1), Russia, 
and Galina Voskoboeva, Kazakhstan, def. 
Alena Fomina, Russia, and Eva Wacanno, 
Netherlands, 6-3, 7-6 (0). 

Belinda Bencic, Switzerland, and Vik¬ 
toria Kuzmova (4), Slovakia, def. Oksana 
Kalashnikova, Georgia, and Rebecca Pe¬ 
terson, Sweden, 7-5, 6-3. 

Sorana Cirstea and Andreea Mitu (3), 
Romania, def. Leonie Kung, Switzerland, 
and Clara Tauson, Denmark, 6-4, 3-6, 10- 
7. 

Grand Prix Hassan II 


German Grand Prix, Hocken- 
Hungarian Grand Prix, Buda- 

- Belgian Grand Prix, Spa-Fran- 

- Italian Grand Prix, Monza 

- Singapore Grand Prix 

- Russian Grand Prix, Sochi 

- Japanese Grand Prix, Suzuka 

- Mexican Grand Prix, Mexico 

United States Grand Prix, Austin, 


oyal Tennis Club de M< 
Marrakech, Morocco 
Purse: $587,900 (ATP250) 

Singles 
Second Round 

Lorenzo Sonego, Italy, def. Robin 
Haase, Netherlands, 7-6 (5), 6-3. 

Taro Daniel, Japan, def. Adrian Menen- 
dez-Maceiras, Spain, 6-2,1-6, 6-1. 

Gilles Simon (4), France, def. Guido 
Andreozzi, Argentina, 6-2, 6-2. 

Jo-Wilfried Tsonga, France, def. Kyle 
Edmund (3), Britain, 7-6 (6), 6-3. 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

BALTIMORE ORIOLES - Optioned LHP 
Josh Rogers to Norfolk (IL). Returned 
Rule 5 INF Drew Jackson to the L.A. Dodg- 

CHICAGO WHITE SOX - Optioned LHP 
Caleb Frare to Charlotte (IL). 

KANSAS CITY ROYALS - Optioned 
LHP Tim Hill and RHP Kevin McCarthy to 
Omaha (PCL). Recalled RHP Heath Fillmy- 
er from Omaha. Selected the contract of 
LHP Richard Lovelady from Omaha. Re¬ 
turned RHP Chris Ellis to St. Louis. 

LOS ANGELES ANGELS - Recalled RHP 
Jaime Barria from Salt Lake (PCL). Op¬ 
tioned RHP Luke Bard to Salt Lake. 

MINNESOTA TWINS - Optioned RHP 
Chase De Jong to Rochester (IL). Recalled 
LHP Andrew Vasquez from Rochester. 

NEW YORK YANKEES - Optioned RHP 
Jonathan Loaisiga to Scranton/Wilkes- 
Barre (IL). Recalled RHP Joe Harvey from 
Scranton/Wi I kes- Barre. 

National League 

CHICAGO CUBS - Placed LHP Jon Les¬ 
ter on 10-day IL. Recalled LHP Timj Col¬ 
lins from Iowa (PCL). 

LOS ANGELES DODGERS - Recalled C 
Rocky Gale from Oklahoma City (PCL). 
Placed C Russell Martin on the 10-day IL. 

NEW YORK METS - Optioned RHP Tim 
Peterson to Syracuse (IL). Recalled RHP 
Corey Oswalt from Syracuse. 

ST. LOUIS CARDINALS - Agreed to 
terms with INF Matt Carpenter on a two- 
year contract for 2020-21. 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association 

LOS ANGELES LAKERS - Announced 
the resignation of president of basket¬ 
ball operations Magic Johnson. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

BUFFALO BILLS - Signed DE Eli Harold 
to a one-year contract. 

CINCINNATI BENGALS - Re-signed G 
Alex Redmond to a one-year contract. 

MINNESOTA VIKINGS - Signed DB Jor¬ 
dan Martin and LB Greer Martini. 

NEW ENGLAND PATRIOTS - Re signed 
K Stephen Gostkowski. Signed TE Austin 
Seferian-Jenkins. 

NEW YORK JETS - Signed QB Brandon 
Silvers. 

OAKLAND RAIDERS - Re-signed RB 
Jalen Richard. 

TAMPA BAY BUCCANEERS - Signed 
DB Orion Stewart. 

COLLEGE 

ALABAMA — Retained assistant men’s 
basketball coach Antoine Pettway. 
Named Bryan Hodgson and Charlie Hen¬ 
ry assistant men’s basketball coaches, 
Mike Snowden men’s basketball strength 
and conditioning coach and Adam Bau¬ 
man director of men’s basketball opera¬ 
tions. 

ARIZONA STATE - Freshman G Lu- 
guentz Dort will enter the NBA Draft. 

BYU — Named Mark Pope men’s bas¬ 
ketball coach. 

DUKE - Freshman G RJ Barrett de¬ 
clared for the NBA Draft. 

KANSAS — Junior G Quentin Grimes 
will enter the NBA Draft. 

KENTUCKY - Freshman G Keldon 
Johnson declared for the NBA Draft. 

TEMPLE — Named Brady Welsh direc¬ 
tor of men’s basketball sports perfor- 


Columbus 
D.C. United 3 1 2 11 9 5 

Toronto FC 3 0 1 10 12 5 

Philadelphia 3 2 1 10 9 7 

Cincinnati 2 2 2 8 8 8 

Orlando City 2 2 2 8 10 11 

Montreal 2 2 2 8 7 11 

Chicago 1 2 2 5 7 9 

New York 13 1 4 6 6 

New England 14 1 4 5 10 

New York City FC 0 1 4 4 4 8 

Atlanta 0 2 2 2 2 6 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

T Pts GF GA 


0 12 9 6 


5 13 
5 14 
9 16 


First Round 

Rohan Bopanna, India, and Dominic 
Inglot (2), Britain, def. Roman Jebavy, 
Czech Republic, and Andres Molteni, Ar¬ 
gentina, 0-6, 6-3,10-8. 

Jurgen Melzer, Austria, and Franko 
Skugor, Croatia, def. Amine Ahouda, Mo¬ 
rocco, and Adam Moundir, Switzerland, 
6-2, 6-1. 

Quarterfinals 

Leander Paes, India, and Benoit Paire, 
France, def. Oliver Marach and Philipp 
Oswald (4), Austria, 7-5, 3-6, 12-10. 

Simone Bolelli, Italy, and Malek Jaziri, 
Tunisia, def. Sander Gille and Joran Vlie- 
gen, Belgium, 6-2, 2-1 retired. 


Los Angeles FC 5 0 

Seattle 4 0 

LA Galaxy 4 1 

Houston 3 0 

FC Dallas 3 2 

Minnesota United 3 2 

Sporting KC 2 1 

Real Salt Lake 1 4 

San Jose 1 4 

Colorado 0 4 

Vancouver 0 4 

Portland 0 4 1 1 5 15 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Tuesday’s game 
Montreal 0, D.C. United 0, tie 
Wednesday’s game 
Seattle at Colorado, ppd., inclement 
weather 

Friday’s game 

Vancouver at Chicago 

Saturday’s games 
Columbus at Montreal 
San Jose at Houston 
Toronto FC at Seattle 
New York City FC at Minnesota United 
Atlanta at New England 
Portland at FC Dallas 
D.C. United at Colorado 
Orlando City at Real Salt Lake 
Cincinnati at Los Angeles FC 
Philadelphia at LA Galaxy 
Sunday’s game 

New York at Sporting Kansas City 
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DoD policy change put football on hold for Air Force 
WR Robinette, but he’s finally getting his chance 


*You don’t have to worry about 
me being a knucklehead. ’ 

Jalen Robinette 

Air Force’s all-time leading receiver 


pro sports policy shortly after Jim Mattis was ap¬ 
pointed secretary of defense. 

The Pentagon said graduates from military 
academies receive their educations at taxpayer 
expense, so prospective professional athletes 
would have to follow in the steps of Roger Stau- 
bach, Chad Hennings and David Robinson and 
first serve their country. 

Robinette insists he wasn’t embittered by the 
policy reversal. 

“I wasn’t raised that way, to carry a grudge, to 
be bitter about something like that,” Robinette 
said. 

He had the same outlook after his commission 
and graduation were subsequently delayed by sev¬ 
eral months. 

“Absolutely, it was another part of my path,” 
Robinette said. “Because I was associated with 
someone who was in an open investigation, I was 
a witness and with that going on, the academy felt 
that until that played out, I had to stay there in 
close range until things got settled down or they 
figured out what was going on.” 

Meantime, Robinette was invited to minicamps 
with the Bills and Patriots but neither team signed 
him with his two-year active-duty commitment 
looming. 

He received his commission and graduation on 
Sept. 7, 2017, and was stationed at Nellis, where he 
said he was determined to grow as an Air Force 
officer and train in his spare time to keep his NFL 
dream alive. 

At first he was only able to lift weights and do 
some speed work, but this year he began training 
with the 58th Rescue Squadron, which has its own 
workout facility because its tasks are so arduous. 

“So now I have a full field where I can work on 
route running, agility drills, stuff like that,” he 
said. 

A week before Ohio State’s pro day, Robinette 
went back to Colorado Springs for Air Force’s pro 
day, where his trainer clocked him at 4.53 seconds 
in the 40-yard dash, nearly a 10th of a second fast¬ 
er than his 4.62 clocking at the NFL combine two 
years ago. 

Even though he’ll need to shake some rust off 
his game, Robinette said, “people are always de¬ 
veloping in the NFL.” Besides, he said he’s a better 
prospect now for having spent the last two years fo¬ 
cusing on growing as an officer and a teammate. 

He’ll gladly pack weight onto his 6-foot-3, 220- 
pound frame if somebody sees him as a tight end 
prospect instead of a receiver: “Heck, if you need 
me to put my hand in the ground and play tackle, 
I’m fine with that.” 

“My goal is just getting a shot,” said Robinette, 
who already has the answer for any team want¬ 
ing to know why it should take a chance on a guy 
who’s been out of football for two years: because 
he’s been serving his country, growing as a leader 
and following the chain of command. 

“I’ll say, ‘I can still play at a high level, I’m very 
coachable and really able to buy into an organi¬ 
zation and their mission and goal,”’ Robinette 
said. “You don’t have to worry about me being a 
knucklehead.” 


By Arnie Stapleton 

Associated Press 
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DENVER 
wo years after the U.S. De¬ 
fense Department thwarted 
his plans of going straight 
from the Air Force Academy 
to the NFL, Falcons all-time lead¬ 
ing receiver Jalen Robinette is de¬ 
termined to turn that detour into 
a dream delayed, not dashed. 

Close to fulfilling his two-year 
active-duty commitment, Robi¬ 
nette recently competed in Ohio 
State’s pro day, where he caught 
passes from quarterback Dwayne 
Haskins and glances from pro scouts 
intrigued by the muscular 25-year- 
old who hasn’t played since 2016, 
when he led the nation with a 27.4- 
yard average. 

“I think that day was pretty much 
a win for me as far as, first of all, being 
there,” Robinette told The Associated Press 
by phone from Nellis Air Force Base in Las 
Vegas, where he’s a logistics flight commander 
for the 58th Rescue Squadron. “It looked like 100 
people that were there from the NFL. 

“Just being there and to have eyes on me, espe¬ 
cially after laying low for the last two years, was 
awesome,” Robinette said. “And I think from a 
performance stance, I did pretty well. I looked 
pretty smooth. I feel really good about it.” 

Robinette told teams he expects to be avail¬ 
able full time by August or September but has 
saved up vacation days to be able to attend 
offseason training programs, minicamps 
and training camps to show his hiatus from 
football wasn’t a hindrance. 

Robinette was the first Air Force play¬ 
er ever invited to the East-West Shrine 
Game, the Senior Bowl and the NFL 
scouting combine. He also expected to 
be the first one ever to go straight into 
the pros like standout Navy quarter¬ 
back Keenan Reynolds had done a 
year earlier when he was drafted by 
the Baltimore Ravens. 

That year, the DoD revised its pro 
sports policy, allowing graduates 
of service academies to apply for 
Ready Reserve so they could 
begin their pro sports careers 
immediately. 

Robinette maintained a full 
class load his final semester while 
commuting 100 miles six days a 
week to train with other NFL hope¬ 
fuls, including Christian McCaffrey, at 
Landow Performance, a facility in sub¬ 
urban Denver owned by Loren Landow, 
who is now the Denver Broncos strength 
coach. 

Robinette was projected as a mid-round 
selection in 2017 but went undrafted after 
learning he would have to fulfill his two- 
year active duty commitment after all. 
He was told as the first round was un¬ 
derway that Air Force leaders had 
informed the academy that cadets 
would still be required to serve at 
least two years on active duty. 
That was a precursor to an of¬ 
ficial reversal of the DoD’s 
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RUNNING/AUTO RACING 



Rich Pedroncelli/AP 

Marla Runyan leads the field of runners during the women’s 1,500 meters semifinals at the 2004 U.S. 
Olympic track and field trials in Sacramento, Calif. Runyan, who is visually impaired, was the top U.S. 
women’s finisher in the 2003 Boston Marathon and is leading the Boston Athletic Association’s efforts 
to give more physically impaired runners a chance to compete for Boston Marathon titles. 


Boston adapting to the times 

Marathon to be more inclusive with 3 new para athlete divisions in 2020 



Marko Cheseto, a college All- 
American who lost both feet to 
frostbite after being stranded 
outside in an Alaskan blizzard 
in 2011, is competing in this 
year’s Boston Marathon and 
plans to run in the 2020 race. 


By Jimmy Golen 

Associated Press 

BOSTON — When Marko Che¬ 
seto lines up in Hopkinton for the 
start of the Boston Marathon next 
week, he will already be looking 
past the finish line, 26.2 miles 
away. 

It’s next year, when organizers 
will christen three new para ath¬ 
lete divisions, that he will have a 
chance to claim something he 
covets more than a new personal 
best: a full-fledged Boston Mara¬ 
thon victory, and the possibility 
of climbing the podium on his two 
prosthetic legs just steps away 
from the spot where so many lost 
their limbs in the 2013 finish line 
attacks. 

“I want those who were injured 
through that to know that we are 
here with them,” said Cheseto, 
an All-American distance run¬ 
ner at Alaska-Anchorage who 
lost both feet to frostbite after he 
was stranded in a blizzard for 56 
hours. 

“We, as human beings, are very 
resilient; we have a lot of good 
people out there; we can show 
our solidarity out there,” said 
Cheseto, a native Kenyan who be¬ 
came a U.S. citizen in November 
— seven years to the day after he 
went missing. “Together, we can 
do good things.” 

The world’s oldest and most 
prestigious annual marathon, 
Boston was the first mqjor 26.2- 
miler to include a wheelchair di¬ 
vision, in 1975. Once again, the 
wheelchair racers will be the 
first to break the tape on Boylston 


Street on Monday, when the Bos¬ 
ton Athletic Association stages 
the event for the 123rd time. 

But scattered among the field 
of 30,000 that follows will also be 
people riding handcycles, running 
on prosthetic legs or conquering 
other physical impairments in 
the hopes of a personal best, or 
the satisfaction of finishing. 

“They’re coming to our events, 
and no one knows they’re there,” 
said Marla Runyan, a two-time 
Olympian and five-time Para¬ 
lympic champion who has led the 
association’s Athletes with Dis¬ 
abilities program for the past two 
years. “The B.A.A. wants people 
to see them for the athletes that 
they are.” 

Starting next year, the orga¬ 
nization will award titles — and 
prize money — in three divisions, 
recognizing not just the wheel¬ 
chair racers who have been an 
official part of the race for four 
decades but also ambulatory run¬ 
ners who are visually impaired or 
amputees. 

Runners will compete for a 
$1,500 top prize — men and 
women — from a total purse 
of $16,500 that is on top of the 
$125,000 prize pool for the wheel¬ 
chair division. 

Runyan, who was the top Amer¬ 
ican woman in Boston when she 
finished fifth in 2003, has helped 
create qualification standards 
for next year’s para athlete divi¬ 
sions, and she will invite runners 
who meet them. The organization 
is also hosting a U.S. para athlet¬ 
ics classification session during 
marathon weekend. 


Empty seats at Bristol 
highlight NASCAR’s 
attendance problems 


By Jenna Fryer 
Associated Press 

BRISTOL, Tenn. — Appalled 
by so many empty seats at Bristol 
Motor Speedway, Clint Bowyer 
did some digging and learned 
what race fans have known for 
more than a decade. 

Hotels along the Tennessee- 
Virginia line near the iconic 
NASCAR track have pushed one 
of the most popular venues on the 
circuit beyond the budget of the 
average attendee. Bowyer made a 
handful of calls and said he was 
outraged to discover lower-end 
lodging starting at more than 
$300 a night. 

“I was so glad Clint brought that 
up,” said Marcus Smith, presi¬ 
dent and CEO of Bristol’s parent 
company Speedway Motorports 
Inc. “It’s a crazy number some of 
these hotels are charging and it’s 
just unfortunate. We continue to 
work with the business bureaus 
at all of our speedways and it is 
a challenge we are trying to find 
solutions to while working with 
the local business leaders.” 

Bristol was once the tough¬ 
est ticket to get in NASCAR and 
boasted 55 consecutive sellouts 
from 1982 through 2010. The 
track only accommodated 30,000 
fans when the streak began and 
expansions began in earnest when 
SMI bought the track in 1996. 

The Coliseum-style structure 
now holds 146,000, but the crowd 
size has shrunk so much over the 
years that Bristol last weekend 
did not even sell tickets in the 
turns. Closed sections included 
the Darrell Waltrip Grandstand 
on the same weekend the Hall of 
Famer and all-time winningest 
driver at Bristol was feted for 
his upcoming retirement from 
broadcasting. 

The swaths of empty seats — 
NASCAR and its tracks do not re¬ 
lease attendance figures — made 
for unpleasant optics Sunday dur¬ 
ing the Cup race, arguably the 
best race of the season so far. 

It featured 21 lead changes, 
late pit strategy played a role in 
the outcome and Kyle Busch won 
again. Many drivers had compel¬ 


ling races, including Brad Kesel- 
owski, who lost his shot at the win 
when he was black-flagged before 
the final restart for not following 
a NASCAR directive. Kevin Har- 
vick came from four laps down 
to finish 13th on a day his team 
was punished for failing pre-race 
inspection three times, and Kurt 
Busch continued to shine as the 
most consistent driver in the win¬ 
less Chevrolet camp. 

Smith acknowledged the chal¬ 
lenges in selling tickets in this 
current NASCAR climate. Ven¬ 
ues doubled and tripled their 
seating capacity during NAS¬ 
CAR’s late 1990s boom and more 
tracks were built and added to a 
10-month schedule. 

Oversaturation became a prob¬ 
lem and NASCAR and its most 
loyal fans were among those hit 
hardest by the 2008 economic 
collapse. The quality of racing de¬ 
teriorated, too, and fans stopped 
coming. 

Smith can offer alternatives to 
the high hotel rates with on-site 
camping packages; a group can 
rent a recreational vehicle for the 
weekend for the same price as 
booking a single room at most of 
the local hotels. 

Bristol’s spring race has also 
bounced around various March 
and April dates, and weather is 
often iffy enough to keep some 
fans at home. Sunday’s race was 
moved up eight minutes in an¬ 
ticipation of late-day rain, and 
last year’s event was pushed to 
Monday. 

Smith is adamant the easiest 
promotion is a strong on-track 
product and the Bristol event was 
proof that fans can still catch a 
good show. 

“The most important element 
is great racing and the racing we 
had at Bristol will sell more tickets 
will draw more eyeballs,” Smith 
said. “That is the essential com¬ 
ponent, the essential ingredient 
for a successful NASCAR event 
and a successful Bristol event. I 
think the key for a resurgence in 
NASCAR is what we saw at Bris¬ 
tol and that’s great competition.” 



Wade Payne/AP 


There were plenty of empty seats Sunday at Bristol Motor 
Speedway and organizers did not even sell tickets in the turns. 
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MASTERS 


Commentary 


Warts and all, Reed returns as champion 



Matt Slocum/AP 


Patrick Reed practices on the driving range at Augusta National on Tuesday. The 
defending Masters champion has rubbed many fans and players the wrong way. 


By Paul Newberry 

Associated Press 

AUGUSTA, Ga. 
all him The Imperfect Champion. 

Warts and all, Patrick Reed en¬ 
ters the Masters as the reigning 
holder of the green jacket. 

He’s an anomaly at staid, ol’ Augusta Na¬ 
tional, which has always preferred bland 
and homogenized winners, who’ll always 
say the right things without saying much 
of anything. 

Patrick Reed, that’s not. 

His family life is messy. His attitude is 
brash. His college days are pock-marked 
with allegations of cheating and team¬ 
mates wronged. 

That’s OK. 

Villains are more fun anyway. 

“Everyone has their own different per¬ 
sonalities,” Reed said in the lead-up to the 
Masters, which begins Thursday. “The 
biggest thing is to be true to yourself and 
go out and do what it is that you feel like 
is best for you, best for your team and also 
helps you perform the best.” 

For Reed, that means surrounding him¬ 
self with a small but tight-knit group. That 
means working harder than anyone on the 
course. That means saying what’s on his 
mind, even if that rubs some people the 
wrong way. 

“He’s not going to put on a comedy show. 
That’s not his cup of tea,” said Jason Alex¬ 
ander, the pro at Reed’s home course, The 
Club at Carlton Woods near Houston. 

“I know there are guys on tour who are 
very concerned what the media thinks 
of them,” Alexander continued during 
a phone interview Wednesday. “I think 
they play to that. You’ll hear people say, 
‘They’re the nicest guys, they sign all this 
stuff for the fans,’ but when you see them 
behind closed doors, they’re totally differ¬ 
ent. Patrick Reed is the same guy, whether 
he’s on the range (at his home course) or 
at the Masters. He’s himself. I think he’s 
proud of himself. I think he’s proud of the 
way he handles himself. He’s true to him¬ 
self. He’s not fake.” 

A year ago, when Reed was on the way 
to his first mqjor championship, much was 


made of the fact that his parents and little 
sister were only 15 minutes away, watch¬ 
ing on television at the home where Reed 
lived while leading Augusta State to a pair 
of national titles. The family has been es¬ 
tranged since 2012. Reed has cut off all 
contact, apparently rebuffing any attempt 
at reconciliation. 

Shortly after his one-stroke victory over 
Rickie Fowler, Reed was asked if he regret¬ 
ted that his parents and sibling weren’t at 
Augusta National for the most triumphant 
moment of his career. The reply was cold 
and distant. 

“I mean, I’m just out here to play golf and 
try to win golf tournaments,” Reed said. 

He has never discussed the fractured 
relationship, leaving others to speculate 
— thanks in part to comments from his 
family — that his wife, Justine, is the root 
of the problem. But no one beyond the par¬ 
ties involved really knows what happened. 
Wading into a broken family is a perilous 
misadventure. 

Of course, Reed has never been frugal 
with his words — or his ego — when it 


comes to sizing up things with a club in his 
hands. 

In 2014, after becoming the youngest 
winner of a World Golf Championship 
event at Doral, he declared himself one of 
the planet’s top five players. After a crush¬ 
ing U.S. loss to Europe in last year’s Ryder 
Cup, the golfer who had embraced the role 
of “Captain America” griped to The New 
York Times about Jordan Spieth being re¬ 
sponsible for breaking up a pairing that had 
worked so well at previous team events, as 
well as Jim Furyk’s decision to bench Reed 
for both foursome sessions. 

“For somebody as successful in the 
Ryder Cup as I am, I don’t think it’s smart 
to sit me twice,” Reed said, conveniently 
overlooking that he lost both fourball 
matches playing alongside Tiger Woods. 

When Reed first began playing at Carl¬ 
ton Woods, Alexander was a bit wary. 

He’d heard the same stories about the 
kid who was supposedly caught cheating 
— and even suspected of stealing in the 
locker room — during his first college 
stop at the University of Georgia, a guy 


who was apparently such an obnoxious 
brat that Georgia alum Kevin Kisner (who 
played for the Bulldogs before Reed’s ar¬ 
rival) said bluntly that he was reviled by all 
his teammates at both schools. 

“I don’t know that they’d p— on him if 
he was on fire,” Kisner told GolfDigest. 
com for a story published last December. 

That folded quite neatly into Alexander’s 
initial impression. 

“When he first came out, he lived up the 
billing,” the club pro said. “He said, ‘I want 
to go practice. Make sure no one bothers 
me.’ He was very regimented about his 
work.” 

But as Alexander got to know Reed, the 
walls began to come down. He discovered 
a tireless worker, a guy who relished the 
grind of countless hours on the practice 
range. 

“If anything, I probably hit too many golf 
balls,” Reed conceded this week. 

Beyond the course, Alexander found a 
person who’s generous with his time, who 
works tirelessly behind the scenes to pro¬ 
mote junior golf, who’s devoted to his wife 
and their two children, who craves accep¬ 
tance and longs to be respected but isn’t 
about to change who he is. 

Shortly after his Masters victory, Reed 
returned to Carlton Woods for a celebra¬ 
tion. The club put on a big dinner, and Reed 
hung around to sign some 250 autographs 
for members and their families. 

“As we’re walking out, he gave me a hug,” 
Alexander recalled. “He told me, ‘Thanks 
for tonight.’ He even got a little emotional. 
Here’s this big-time guy, but he’s telling 
me, ‘I just haven’t felt this sort of genuine 
support before. Ever.’ As much as he acts 
like it doesn’t bother him, I think it does.” 

Even though Reed is the defending 
champion, he won’t get the biggest cheers 
at Augusta National this week. Those will 
go to players such as Woods and Spieth 
and Rory Mcllroy. You know, the popular 
ones. 

Too bad. 

Villains are always more fun. 

Paul Newberry is a sports columnist for The 
Associated Press. Write to him at pnewberry® 
ap.org or at www.twitter.com/pnewberryl963 



Tough fifth hole gets a little more challenging 


By Doug Ferguson 

Associated Press 

AUGUSTA, Ga. — Tucked 
away on the far end of Augusta 
National is the toughest par 4 on 
the front nine. 

For this Masters, it has become 
a little tougher. 

The fifth hole, a slight dogleg 
to the left, was untouched for 30 
years until the club extended the 
two bunkers left of the fairway 
some 80 yards toward the green 
to bring them into play. Fifteen 
years later, the championship tee 
was moved back some 40 yards, 
stretching the par 4 to 495 yards 
for this year’s Masters. 

“Significantly different,” 
Brandt Snedeker said with just 
enough of a smile that “different” 
did not mean it was any easier. “It 
used to be a 3-wood for the long 
guys, then a short- to mid-iron. It 
was a par hole. You might make 


a few birdies. You’re not mak¬ 
ing a huge number there. But 
you’re hitting a lot longer clubs 
in. And that’s going to be a little 
different.” 

Eddie Pepperell has never 
played the Masters, but he has 
heard enough about No. 5 to make 
one self-deprecating observation 
when he heard of the change. 

“This is a real shame cause I 
was expecting the 5th hole to be 
a safe bogey,” Pepperell said on 
Twitter. 

For years, No. 5 got plenty of 
respect and not enough attention. 

The respect was understand¬ 
able. The scoring average over 
the years of 4.26 was the highest 
of par 4s before making the turn. 

“Make four pars there and 
you’re gaining two shots on the 
field,” Jordan Spieth said. 

The lack of attention is ad about 
location, the hole being somewhat 
isolated. For the well-connected, 


it’s the quickest way to get to 
Berckmans Place, the high-end 
hospitality area at the Masters. 
For others, it was a route to the 
par-3 sixth hole. 

And for Jack Nicklaus, it was 
another occasion to get his name 
in the Masters record book. 

Facing two of the more diffi¬ 
cult pin positions, Nicklaus holed 
out for eagle twice — in the same 
tournament in 1995. 

“The first day I hit a 7-iron,” 
Nicklaus said last month. “The 
pin was on the front knob. It’s 
impossible to get to it. I happened 
to hit it dead on the top of knob, 
it trickled over and went right in 
the hole. The third round, the pin 
was back right. Those were the 
two worse pins positions on the 
whole golf course. I hit a 5-iron 
and pushed it just slightly. It hit 
right on top, circles around and 
went right in the hole.” 

Simple, right? 


“Five has always been a hole 
you’re not likely to make birdie 
on,” Nicklaus said. “How do I hit 
a good enough tee shot to be in a 
position to somehow stop it on the 
green?” 

Alister Mackenzie and Bobby 
Jones patterned the hole after 
No. 17 at St. Andrews, the famous 
Road Hole, even though “Magno¬ 
lia” has no road behind the green 
or any bunker in front of the 
green, not to mention a railway 
shed or a hotel. 

The principle was the same — 
a tee shot as close to the trouble 
(the bunkers on No. 5), the better 
angle to the green that is guard¬ 
ed in the front by a slope some 5 
feet high, making the green play 
smaller than it looks. 

The bunkers are so deep that 
spectators on the right side of 
the fairway at times can’t see the 
player at all. And for players? 

“I haven’t been in the bunker 


much, but I can’t get it on the 
green,” Dustin Johnson said. “You 
don’t want to hit it in the left bun¬ 
ker. You’ve got to hit a really good 
tee shot, and then another good 
shot to get on the green. You’re 
not ever really trying to hit close 
to the flag. Back right you can hit 
a good shot and get it close. But 
for the most part, the rest of them 
you can’t get it close.” 

It’s a key part of the front nine. 
After a strong opening hole, play¬ 
ers get a birdie chance on the par- 
5 second, a short par 4 at No. 3, 
and then the longest of the par 3s 
at No. 4. Get through No. 5, and 
four reasonable scoring chances 
follow. 

“Hit it on the green, two-putt 
and you keep going,” Jon Rahm 
said. “It will be interesting to see 
how many people are under par. 
I’ve never hit it close. Nobody 
does.” 
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Boston, Toronto 
face off - again 


By Matt Kalman 

Associated Press 

BOSTON — The Boston Bruins 
have a successful history against 
their first-round playoff opponent 
— but they’re hardly dwelling on 
it. 

For the second straight season, 
the Bruins will open the Stanley 
Cup playoffs with a first-round 
series against the Toronto Maple 
Leafs. Boston hosted Game 1 on 
Thursday night. 

The Bruins won last year’s 
matchup in seven games, and 
then took three out of four from 
their Atlantic Division rivals this 
season. But general manager 
Don Sweeney doesn’t anticipate 
familiarity being a factor in the 
result of this year’s best-of-seven 
series. 

“No, I don’t think it favors (ei¬ 
ther team),” Sweeney said Mon¬ 
day before Boston’s practice. 
“I think there’s been certainly 
changes to each team and addi¬ 
tions and subtractions, the fa¬ 
miliarity of the styles of play, but 
it’s going to come down to the 
performance.” 

The biggest change for the 
Maple Leafs is the presence of 
center John Tavares, who signed 
a seven-year, $77 million contract 
with Toronto last summer and 
then scored 47 goals in his first 
season with his hometown team. 
The Bruins’ additions came closer 
to the trade deadline in February, 
when Boston acquired forwards 
Marcus Johansson and Charlie 
Coyle from New Jersey and Min¬ 
nesota, respectively. 

Boston leans heavily on Brad 
Marchand, Patrice Bergeron and 
David Pastrnak, a line that com¬ 
bined for 30 points in the series 
against Toronto last year and 
260 points this season. In addi¬ 
tion to Tavares, the Maple Leafs 
are built around leading scorer 
Mitchell Marner (94 points), 21- 
year-old former top overall pick 


Auston Matthews (a career-high 
73 points in his third season) and 
defenseman Morgan Rielly (third 
among NHL defensemen with 72 
points). 

Both starting goaltenders 
— Toronto’s Frederik Andersen 
(2.77 goals-against average, .917 
save percentage) and Boston’s 
Tuukka Rask (2.48 GAA, .912 
save percentage) — had strong 
seasons. 

Although some of the person¬ 
nel are new, Boston’s strategy for 
stopping the Maple Leafs is the 
same. 

“We feel that if they have time 
and space through the neutral 
zone to run those long stretch 
passes and attack the blue line, 
if we can’t control that part of 
the game, and eliminate their D 
being involved in the rush by kill¬ 
ing rushes at the blue line, then 
we’re going to have problems,” 
coach Bruce Cassidy said. 

This will be the third postsea¬ 
son series between the Bruins 
and Maple Leafs this decade. The 
Bruins also won a seven-game 
series in 2013, when they rallied 
from 4-1 down in the third period 
of Game 7 to win in overtime. 
Combined with the Bruins’ tri¬ 
umph last year after squandering 
a 3-1 series lead, Boston-Toronto 
matchups have taught the players 
about resiliency. 

“Obviously it’s a different team 
and you don’t want to dwell (on) 
what’s happened. But it’s more 
just sort of past playoff experi¬ 
ences,” Marchand said. “Regard¬ 
less of the situation, until the 
series is over, anyone is in it. You 
know we’ve been down in a series 
before against them, they’ve been 
down and both teams have come 
back. So you know I’m sure it’s 
going to be a very exciting series 
and you know regardless of what 
happens in the first four games, 
I’m sure the tides are going to 
swing one way or another.” 



Mark Humphrey/AP 


Center John Tavares wasn’t with the Maple Leafs during last year’s 
seven-game loss to the Bruins in the first round of the playoffs. He 
signed with them in the offseason for seven years and $77 million. 



John Locher/AP 


Washington captain Alex Ovechkin hoists the Stanley Cup on June 7 after the Capitals defeated the 
Vegas Golden Knights in Game 5 of Stanley Cup Final to clinch the series. For once, Ovechkin and the 
rest of the Capitals head into the playoffs without having to answer questions about past failures. 


No more questions 

Defending champs put past failures aside 


By Howard Fendrich 

Associated Press 

ARLINGTON, Va. — For once, Alex Ovechkin 
and the rest of the Washington Capitals head into 
the NHL playoffs without having to hear — and an¬ 
swer — so many of those same old, same olds. 

Why do you do so well in the regular season and 
then stumble in the postseason? Why do you play 
your worst when it matters the most? Why can’t you 
ever get past the second round? Seriously, 
why? 

All it took to end all that talk was a Stan¬ 
ley Cup championship a year ago. Now the 
Capitals embark on a back-to-back bid by 
hosting Game 1 of their Eastern Confer¬ 
ence first-round series against the Caro¬ 
lina Hurricanes on Thursday. 

“It’s a new year. What happened was 
great,” said Ovechkin, whose 51 goals 
made him the league leader for a record 
eighth time. “So we’re going to try to do 
it again.” 

The core is largely the same for the 
Metropolitan Division winners: Ovechkin, 

Nicklas Backstrom, Evgeny Kuznetsov, 

Tom Wilson, T.J. Oshie, Braden Holtby, 

John Carlson, Brooks Orpik, Matt Nis- 
kanen and more. 

There are, of course, a few new players. 

And first-year head coach Todd Reirden, 
an assistant last season, is now in charge. 

But more than anything, what’s truly dif¬ 
ferent is that the story line that defined 
Washington’s previous playoff appearanc¬ 
es during Ovechkin’s career is no longer 
relevant. 

Reirden referred to the phenomenon 
as “the three weeks of questions before, 
about, ‘How is this going to not work out?’ or ‘How 
are you guys going to not have the success?’ A lot of 
questions about that.” 

“The lead-up to it has been a lot less painful, in 
regard to the fact that no one’s asking those ques¬ 
tions,” he added. “Now it’s been all focused on giv¬ 
ing ourselves another chance to do this again. They 
haven’t had to deal with that, which I think has 


helped them.” 

Reirden will make his own adjustments, of course, 
such as reducing the amount of work this week be¬ 
fore the action begins. He thinks that might help 
avoid the sort of start Washington had in 2018, drop¬ 
ping the first two games at home against the Colum¬ 
bus Blue Jackets. 

There are other ways in which having gone 
through the whole thing before will help the Capi¬ 
tals, they figure. 

Holtby spoke about how “externally, 
there’s a lot less pressure — outside pres¬ 
sure — that can affect the team.” 

Oshie pointed out that last season’s tri¬ 
umph led to more trust in the coaching 
staff and its game plans. 

“It is a memory that we have and it’s 
something that we can use — the experi¬ 
ence of all that,” Wilson said. “But it is a 
new team. There’s new players and we are 
a new group. So we’re going to go through 
that as a new group and we’re going to go 
through it together and we’re going to learn 
and we’re going to build. We have that ex¬ 
citement and we have that emotion and it’s 
fun to get back to this time of year.” 

That’s a contrast to what this portion of 
the season used to be for this franchise. So 
much history of falling short. So many dis¬ 
appointments. Being a Presidents’ Trophy 
winner that couldn’t reach the conference 
finals. Being a No. 1 seed eliminated by a 
No. 8. 

And on and on. 

Brooks Orpik , . ‘J s ? u } °f our min ? s no ™ » was always 
_ . kind of stuck in guys minds, Orpik said. 

Hpfpnlman “Whether they said it was or not, it was al¬ 
ways in the back of your mind when some¬ 
thing went wrong.” 

But this group knows that a two-game hole against 
Columbus can be overcome. 

That the Pittsburgh Penguins can be beaten. 

That a 3-2 deficit against the Tampa Bay Light¬ 
ning can be erased. 

That a Game 1 loss to the Vegas Golden Knights 
can be reduced to a mere blip on the way to a 
championship. 


It was 
always kind 
of stuck 
in guys’ 
minds. 
Whether 
they said 
it was or 
not, it was 
always in 
the back of 
your mind 
when 

I something 
went 
wrong . f 
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Scoreboard 


First round 

(Best-of-seven; x-if necessary) 
EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Columbus 1, Tampa Bay 0 
Wednesday: Columbus 4, Tampa Bay 3 
Friday: at Tampa Bay 
Sunday: at Columbus 
AFN-Sports2, 1 a.m. Monday CET; 8 
a.m. Monday JKT 

Tuesday, April 16: at Columbus 
x-Friday, April 19: at Tampa Bay 
x-Sunday, April 21: at Columbus 
x-Tuesday, April 23: at Tampa Bay 
Boston vs. Toronto 
Thursday: at Boston 
Saturday: at Boston 
AFN-Sports2, 3 a.m. Sunday CET; 10 
a.m. Sunday JKT (joined in progress) 
Monday: at Toronto 
Wednesday, April 17: at Toronto 
x-Friday, April 19: at Boston 
x-Sunday, April 21: at Toronto 
x-Tuesday, April 23: at Boston 
Washington vs. Carolina 
Thursday: at Washington 
Saturday: at Washington 
AFN-Sports2, 9 p.m. Saturday CET; 4 
a.m. Sunday JKT 

Monday: at Carolina 
Thursday, April 18: at Carolina 
x-Saturday, April 20: at Washington 
x-Monday, April 22: at Carolina 
x-Wednesday, April 24: at Washington 
New York Islanders 1, Pittsburgh 0 
Wednesday: N.Y. Islanders 4, Pitts¬ 
burgh 3, OT 

Friday: at N.Y. Islanders 

AFN-Sports2, 1:30 a.m. Saturday CET; 
8:30 a.m. Saturday JKT 
Sunday: at Pittsburgh 
AFN-Sports2, 6 p.m. Sunday CET; 1 
a.m. Monday JKT 

Tuesday, April 16: at Pittsburgh 
x-Thursday, April 18: at N.Y. Islanders 
x-Saturday, April 20: at Pittsburgh 
x-Monday, April 22: at N.Y. Islanders 
WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Dallas 1, Nashville 0 
Wednesday: Dallas 3, Nashville 2 
Saturday: at Nashville 
AFN-Sports2, Midnight Saturday CET; 
7 a.m. Sunday JKT 
Monday: at Dallas 
Wednesday, April 17: at Dallas 
x-Saturday, April 20: at Nashville 
x-Monday, April 22: at Dallas 
x-Wednesday, April 24: at Nashville 
St. Louis 1, Winnipeg 0 
Wednesday: St. Louis 2, Winnipeg 1 
Friday: at Winnipeg 
Sunday: at St. Louis 
Tuesday, April 16: at St. Louis 
x-Thursday, April 18: at Winnipeg 
x-Saturday, April 20: at St. Louis 
x-Monday, April 22: at Winnipeg 


Calgary vs. Colorado 
Thursday: at Calgary 
Saturday: at Calgary 
AFN-Sports2,5 a.m. Sunday CET; Noon 
Sunday JKT (joined in progress) 

Monday: at Colorado 
Wednesday, April 17: at Colorado 
x-Friday, April 19: at Calgary 
x-Sunday, April 21: at Colorado 
x-Tuesday, April 23: at Calgary 
San Jose 1, Vegas 0 
Wednesday: San Jose 5, Vegas 2 
Friday: at San Jose 

AFN-Sports2, 4:30 a.m. Saturday CET; 
11:30 a.m. Saturday JKT 
Sunday: at Vegas 

AFN-Sports2, 4 a.m. Monday CET; 11 
a.m. Monday JKT 

Tuesday, April 16: at Vegas 
x-Thursday, April 18: at San Jose 
x-Sunday, April 21: at Vegas 
x-Tuesday, April 23: at San Jose 

Wednesday 

Blue Jackets 4, Lightning 3 

Columbus 0 1 3—4 

Tampa Bay 3 0 0—3 

First Period —1, Tampa Bay, Killorn 1, 
4:12 (sh). 2, Tampa Bay, Cirelli 1 (Miller, 
Cernak), 11:01. 3, Tampa Bay, Gourde 1 
(Sergachev, Rutta), 17:50. 

Second Period—4, Columbus, Foligno 
1 (Anderson), 9:15. 

Third Period—5, Columbus, Savard 1, 
7:56. 6, Columbus, Anderson 1 (Jenner), 
11:54 (sh). 7, Columbus, Jones 1 (Weren- 
ski, Panarin), 14:05 (pp). 

Shots on Goal—Columbus 6-11-9—26. 
Tampa Bay 13-11-5—29. 

Power-play opportunities—Columbus 
1 of 2; Tampa Bay 0 of 3. 

Goalies—Columbus, Bobrovsky 1-0 (29 
shots-26 saves). Tampa Bay, Vasilevskiy 
0-1 (26-22). 

A-19,092 (19,092). T-2:27. 

Blues 2, Jets 1 

St. Louis 0 0 2-2 

Winnipeg 1 0 0—1 

First Period—1, Winnipeg, Laine 1 (Lit¬ 
tle, Byfuglien), 13:28. 

Third Period—2, St. Louis, Perron 1 
(Parayko, Sundqvist), 4:05. 3, St. Louis, 
Bozak 1 (Pietrangelo, Maroon), 17:55. 

Shots on Goal—St. Louis 8-8-10-26. 
Winnipeg 7-11-7-25. 

Power-play opportunities—St. Louis 0 
of 3; Winnipeg 0 of 1. 

Goalies—St. Louis, Binnington 1-0 (25 
shots-24 saves). Winnipeg, Hellebuyck 
0-1 (26-24). 

A-15,321 (15,321). T-2:31. 


Islanders 4, Penguins 3 (0T) 

Pittsburgh 1 1 1 0-3 

N.Y. Islanders 2 0 11-4 

First Period-1, N.Y. Islanders, Eberle 1 
(Pelech, Lee), 1:40.2, Pittsburgh, Kessel 1 
(Simon, Dumoulin), 5:42.3, N.Y. Islanders, 
Nelson 1 (Toews, Eberle), 15:46 (pp). 

Second Period—4, Pittsburgh, Malkin 
1 (Kessel, Schultz), 13:41 (pp). 

Third Period—5, N.Y. Islanders, Leddy 1 
(Filppula, Komarov), 12:35. 6, Pittsburgh, 
Schultz 1 (Letang, Malkin), 18:31. 

Overtime—7, N.Y. Islanders, Bailey 1 
(Barzal), 4:39. 

Shots on Goal—Pittsburgh 17-13-11- 
3-44. N.Y. Islanders 12-10-9-2-33. 

Power-play opportunities—Pittsburgh 
1 of 3; N.Y. Islanders 1 of 2. 

Goalies—Pittsburgh, Murray 0-1 (33 
shots-29 saves). N.Y. Islanders, Lehner 
1-0 (44-41). 

A—13,917 (13,917). T-3:5. 

Stars 3, Predators 2 

Dallas 0 1 2-3 

Nashville 1 0 1-2 

First Period—1, Nashville, Josi 1 (Ellis, 
Bonino), 12:12. 

Second Period—2, Dallas, Fleiskanen 
1,12:37 (pp). 

Third Period—3, Dallas, Fleiskanen 2 
(Klingberg), 6:10. 4, Dallas, Zuccarello 1 
(Lovejoy, Benn), 10:39. 5, Nashville, Sub¬ 
ban 1 (Ekholm, Boyle), 13:24. 

Shots on Goal—Dallas 9-10-10-29. 
Nashville 12-5-15-32. 

Power-play opportunities—Dallas 1 of 
3; Nashville 0 of 4. 

Goalies—Dallas, Bishop 1-0 (32 shots- 
30 saves). Nashville, Rinne 0-1 (29-26). 

A—17,458 (17,113). T-2:29. 

Sharks 5, Golden Knights 2 

Vegas 0 11-2 

San Jose 1 3 1-5 

First Period—1, San Jose, Pavelski 1 
(Burns), 14:42 (pp). 

Second Period—2, San Jose, Burns 
1 (Hertl, E.Karlsson), 6:59. 3, San Jose, 
Vlasic 1 (Kane, Thornton), 7:44. 4, Vegas, 
Stone 1 (Pacioretty, Stastny), 8:32. 5, San 
Jose, Kane 1 (Nyquist, E.Karlsson), 19:42. 

Third Period—6 , Vegas, Stone 2 (Theo¬ 
dore, Pacioretty), 15:26 (pp). 7, San Jose, 
Hertl 1 (Couture, Vlasic), 18:11. 

Shots on Goal—Vegas 5-5-16—26. San 
Jose 8-14-11-33. 

Power-play opportunities—Vegas 1 of 
4; San Jose 1 of 5. 

Goalies—Vegas, Fleury 0-1 (32 shots- 
28 saves). San Jose, Jones 1-0 (26-24). 

A-17,562 (17,562). T-2:39. 


Jackets surprise 
Bolts in Game 1 


By Mark Didtler 

Associated Press 

TAMPA, Fla. — The Columbus 
Blue Jackets rebounded from a 
dismal start to stun the team that 
had the NHL’s best regular-sea¬ 
son record. 

Seth Jones scored the go-ahead 
goal on the power play to cap Co¬ 
lumbus’ three-goal third period, 
and the Blue Jackets rallied to 
beat the Tampa Bay Lightning 
4-3 in Game 1 of the teams’ first- 
round Eastern Conference play¬ 
off series Wednesday night. 

“We can’t get comfortable,” 
Jones said. “Nothing is going to 
get easier. It’s only going to get 
harder.” 

Jones made it 4-3 from the slot 
with 5:55 to play as the Blues 
Jackets erased a 3-0 deficit after 
the Lightning scored three times 
in the opening period. 

With Columbus trailing 3-1 in 
the third, David Savard deked 
around Lightning defenseman 
Victor Hedman and scored 7:56 
into the period to make it a one- 
goal game. Josh Anderson picked 
up a short-handed goal that tied it 
at 3 at 11:54. 

The Blue Jackets became the 
27th NHL team to overcome at 


least a three-goal deficit to win a 
playoff game in regulation. 

Nick Foligno had the other goal 
for Columbus, and Sergei Bo¬ 
brovsky ended up with 26 saves. 

The Lightning, who matched 
the 1995-96 Detroit Red Wings 
for the most wins in a regular 
season with 62, got first-period 
goals from Alex Killorn, Anthony 
Cirelli and Yanni Gourde. Andrei 
Vasilevskiy stopped 22 shots. 

“Our mentality was, we wanted 
to outscore them tonight instead 
of build a lead and then shut then 
down,” Lightning coach Jon Coo¬ 
per said. “Our mentality has to be 
when we get in these situations is 
shut teams down, not to add to the 
lead.” 

Tampa Bay scored 325 goals in 
2018-19, the most by any team in 
23 years. 

Hedman returned after miss¬ 
ing the final four regular-season 
games with an upper-body in¬ 
jury. The Norris Trophy winner 
took a helmet to the face during a 
collision with Washington’s Carl 
Hagelin on March 30. 

Nikita Kucherov, who had an 
NHL-best 128 points in the reg¬ 
ular season, was held without a 
point. 


Roundup 


Bailey’s OT goal lifts Islanders over Penguins 



Mark Humphrey/AP 


Dallas Stars center Matts Zuccarello, right, scores on Predators goaltender Pekka Rinne, left, during 
the third period of Game 1 of their first-round playoff series Wednesday in Nashville, Tenn. 


Associated Press 

UNIONDALE, N.Y. — Josh 
Bailey didn’t have much time to 
think when he saw the puck on the 
side of the crease after Mathew 
Barzal’s try hit the left goalpost in 
overtime. Bailey just swooped in 
and knocked it into the net to send 
the New York Islanders home 
with a win. 

Bailey scored at 4:39 of the 
extra period and the Islanders 
beat the Pittsburgh Penguins 4-3 
on Wednesday night in the opener 
of their Eastern Conference first- 
round playoff series. 

“It just happened so quick,” 
Bailey said. “I wasn’t sure. It 
didn’t lay very flat for me. I was 
just trying to whack it and hope 
it went in. ... A crucial game. 
There’s still a long way to go, but 
a good win for us.” 

Barzal had brought the puck 
into the offensive zone on a 2-on- 
1 break, faked in front to draw 
Matt Murray out and sent the 
backhand shot that bounced off 
the left post. He was initially 
upset with himself at missing the 
opportunity before he saw Bailey 
come up and put it in. 

“I see the puck laying there 
and I was just obviously (angry), 
I thought the chance had ended,” 
Barzal said. “And I see Bails come 
in and swoop in and bury it. I was 
obviously super happy to see that. 


Awesome for him. First game and 
that’s nice for the confidence.” 

Jordan Eberle had a goal and 
an assist, and Brock Nelson and 
Nick Leddy also scored for New 
York, which was opening a post¬ 
season series at home for the first 
time in 31 years. Robin Lehner 
stopped 41 shots. 

Phil Kessel and Evgeni Malkin 
each had a goal and an assist, and 
Justin Schultz also scored for the 
Penguins. Murray finished with 


29 saves. 

Blues 2, Jets 1: Tyler Bozak 
scored with 2:05 left in the third 
period to give visiting St. Louis 
the victory in Game 1 of the West¬ 
ern Conference opening-round 
playoff series. 

Pat Maroon sent a backhand 
pass from behind the net out to 
Bozak in the slot, and Bozak’s 
quick shot went by Winnipeg’s 
Connor Hellebuyck for the go- 
ahead goal. 


David Perron also scored for St. 
Louis early in the third, and Jor¬ 
dan Binnington made 24 saves. 

Patrik Laine scored late in 
the first period and Hellebuyck 
stopped 24 shots for the Jets. 

Stars 3, Predators 2: Rookie 
Miro Heiskanen scored two goals 
in his first postseason game, and 
visiting Dallas beat Nashville in 
Game 1 of their first-round West¬ 
ern Conference series. 

Heiskanen became the eighth 


rookie teenage defenseman in 
NHL history to score a goal in 
their first career playoff game 
and the first since Adam Larsson 
with New Jersey on May 1, 2012, 
against Philadelphia, according 
to NHL Stats. He also became the 
third-youngest with a multi-goal 
game and the youngest in fran¬ 
chise history with a postseason 
goal at 19 years, 266 days. 

Mats Zuccarello also scored, 
helping Dallas continue its suc¬ 
cess from the regular season in 
Nashville, where the Stars won 
twice. 

Roman Josi and P.K. Subban 
each scored for Nashville. 

Sharks 5, Golden Knights 2: 

Joe Pavelski took a puck off his 
chin to score the opening goal 
and host San Jose raced past 
Vegas in Game 1 of their first- 
round series. 

Brent Burns, Marc-Edouard 
Vlasic and Evander Kane added 
goals in a wild second period that 
featured heavy hitting, a parade 
to the penalty box and the high 
intensity expected in a series be¬ 
tween two franchises that have 
become fierce rivals in just two 
seasons. 

Tomas Hertl added an empty- 
net goal and Martin Jones made 
24 saves to get San Jose started 
off right in this series. 

Mark Stone scored both goals 
for the Golden Knights. 
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Nick Wass, above, and Chris O’Meara, below/AP 

Above: New York Islanders defenseman Adam Pelech, left, collides 
with Washington Capitals right wing Tom Wilson against the boards. 
Below: Wilson, right, fights the Tampa Bay Lightning’s Erik Cernak. 


Being Tom Wilson 

Inside the life of hockey’s most hated man 


By Stephen Whyno 

Associated Press 

ARLINGTON, Va. 

T om Wilson tries not to 
read everything about 
him on social media. 
You’d think being 
on the receiving end of endless 
tweets and messages that are, 
well, not suitable for work would 
be reason enough to skip them. 
But Wilson can’t just ignore it all 
because sometimes it goes be¬ 
yond hockey. 

“Last year there’s people put¬ 
ting my parents’ address on Twit¬ 
ter and people underneath being 
like, ‘Oh, good to know,”’ Wilson 
said. “I said: ‘Hey, just so you 
know, this is out there. The mail 
and stuff, just make sure you’re 
aware.’” 

Such is life for Wilson, one of 
the most hated players in the 
NHL — if not the guy at the top of 
the list. The Washington Capitals 
winger has been suspended four 
times over the past 19 months 
and there were a few other inci¬ 
dents that might have crossed the 
line. He is the guy opponents and 
their fans despise and the player 
no teammate would willingly do 
without. Inside the Capitals’ lock¬ 
er room, the 25-year-old Wilson 
is so admired he could succeed 
Alex Ovechkin as captain. 

In an era where enforcers are 
hard to find, not only does Wilson 
play on the edge — he lives on it. 

“I think a lot of guys maybe 
have lost some respect for him,” 
said St. Louis Blues forward 
Zach Sanford, who broke into the 
league with Wilson and the Capi¬ 
tals. “He’s had quite a few cheap 
hits the past couple years. But 
that’s just how he plays. He’s on 
the edge. Sometimes he crosses 
it.” 

Wilson gave Columbus’ Alexan¬ 
der Wennberg a concussion and 
broke the jaw of Pittsburgh’s Zach 
Aston-Reese in the playoffs. He 
gave St. Louis’ Oskar Sundqvist a 
concussion with a hit to the head 
— in the preseason — that drew a 
20-game suspension that was re¬ 
duced to 14 by an arbitrator. He 
has avoided trouble since then and 
set career highs with 22 goals and 
40 points in 63 games, becoming 
one of Washington’s most impor¬ 
tant pieces as it tries to repeat as 
Stanley Cup champion. 

“He’s shooting the puck bet¬ 
ter than he has ever done,” said 
New Jersey Devils defenseman 
Connor Carrick, a fellow 2012 
Capitals draft pick and junior 
teammate of Wilson’s in the On¬ 
tario Hockey League. “He’s got a 
good glide for a big guy, and that’s 
what you’ve seen, I think, with 
other guys around the league 
with that frame that haven’t been 
able to continue.” 

When the Capitals selected Wil¬ 
son 16th overall seven years ago, 
then-general manager George 
McPhee hoped they’d be getting a 
power forward like Milan Lucic. 


By the numbers 


4 

Number of suspensions 
handed down by the NHL 
to the Washington Capitals’ 
Tom Wilson in the past 
19 months. 

22 

Number of goals scored 
this season by Wilson, 
a career high. 

40 

Number of points 
by Wilson this season, 
also a career high. 


SOURCE: Associated Press 

The 6-foot-4, 218-pound Wilson 
might turn out to be better than 
Lucic, especially if he can stay on 
the right side of the suspension 
line and play 75-plus games in a 
season. 

“He’s fast, he’s got good skill, he 
plays a physical game, he puts D- 
men on edge and other forwards 
on edge when he’s on the ice,” 
said Vegas forward Ryan Reaves, 
who gave Wilson a concussion of 
his own in December and apolo¬ 
gized in the aftermath of the hit. 
“I think he is a really good player. 
I think if he played a little smart¬ 
er, he’d be even better.” 

Wilson has worked at that. He 
spent time with vice president of 
player safety and former enforcer 
George Parros going over video 
clips and what the league deems 
acceptable. This season he has 
been thinking more about each 
hit he delivers because the next 
one that crosses the line could 
cost him more than a couple of 
months. 

The Toronto native said his 
suspension history — two for il¬ 
legal checks to the head, one for 
interference and one for board¬ 
ing — has forced him to change 
his approach. 

“I have to be aware of it,” Wil¬ 
son said. “Hockey’s an extremely 
fast game, and it’s a hard-hitting 
game. It’s probably faster than it 
ever has been, so those plays hap¬ 
pen quickly and I’ve just got to do 
the best I can to control the situa¬ 
tion and control the outcome, and 
that’s just something that I’ve 
kind of tried to focus on.” 


Pittsburgh’s Jack Johnson said 
Wilson has a history of being 
“reckless and dangerous” and that 
players have to be aware of where 
Wilson is on the ice because “he’s 
big and runs around.” 

For all the outside talk about 
taming Wilson, the Capitals don’t 
really want that. 

“He has to remember what he 
is at times,” alternate captain 
Brooks Orpik said. “Without 
that physical side, he’s not going 
to get the space and the chances 
that he gets offensively. The rea¬ 
son he gets as many chances and 
opportunities is because of his 
physical play and his intimida¬ 
tion. If that leaves his game, then 
his opportunities are going to be 
suppressed.” 

Teammate Nicklas Backstrom 
said one of Wilson’s strengths is 
that he can do it all, from 5-on- 
5 to power play to penalty kill. 
Washington signed Wilson to a 
$31 million, six-year contract last 
summer for all those elements, 
which he showcased with 15 
points in 21 playoff games during 
the Stanley Cup run. 

Wilson said he wants to be the 
kind of guy who’s hard to play 
against but also move on without 
any hard feelings. Yet he is aware 
of his reputation. 

“The hockey world’s very 
small,” he said. “I always wanted 
to be someone that’s hard to play 
against but you can go out and 
have a beer with the guy and have 
fun in the summer or whatever. I 
think that’s what hockey is kind of 
about.” 

Wilson, of course, is not just 
the muscle on a star-laden team 
featuring Ovechkin, Backstrom 
and Evgeny Kuznetsov but is also 
a young leader the organization is 
building around. 

AP sports writers Will Graves and Pat 
Graham and freelance reporter W.G. 
Ramirez contributed. 
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Major changes loom for Pelicans, All-Star F Davis 



Scott Threlkeld/AP 


Pelicans forward Anthony Davis, wearing a That’s All Folks,’ T-shirt under his jacket, 
exits the floor, possibly for the last time at a Pelican, after Tuesday’s game against 
the Golden State Warriors in New Orleans. Davis remains under contract for another 
season, but the Pelicans may be inclined to deal him before the draft. 


Davis’ lame-duck stint with 
New Orleans likely at an end 

By Brett Martel 

Associated Press 

METAIRIE, La. — A grinning Anthony 
Davis emerged from the Pelicans’ weight 
room holding one of his white No. 23 game 
jerseys and tossed it over the shoulder 
of guard Jrue Holiday, mumbling, “so 
you won’t forget about me,” as he walked 
away. 

While Davis made his share of good 
memories during seven seasons — and six 
All-Star selections — in New Orleans, the 
Pelicans will be eager to forget the lame- 
duck, unceremonious manner in which his 
tenure with the club ended. 

A new era is on the horizon and the Peli¬ 
cans appear eager to see it begin. 

“Really excited,” Holiday asserted when 
asked to share his thoughts about what 
has the making of a busy offseason for the 
Pelicans, who appear to be on the cusp of 
hiring a new general manager. “Obviously 
with opportunities in this offseason to re¬ 
sign guys or pick up new guys, to see what 
happens with the future with upper man¬ 
agement, everything’s up in the air.” 

Plagued by injuries to key players, the 
Pelicans were struggling to stay in striking 
distance of a playoff spot in late January 
when Davis essentially derailed the season 
by allowing his representation to publicly 
request a trade. Davis remains under con¬ 
tract for another season, but the Pelicans 
may be inclined to deal him before the 
draft to maximize rebuilding options. 

Between the public trade request, for 
which he was fined $50,000; an obscene 
gesture toward a fan, for which he was 
fined $15,000; and his decision to wear a 
T-shirt to the season finale with the Loo¬ 
ney Toons sign off, “That’s all folks,” Davis 
has taken some blows to his reputation. But 
he said he has few regrets and maintained 
that he loved New Orleans, Pelicans fans 
and his teammates. 

“In everything you do, there’s always 
something to learn,” Davis said, adding 
that he only wore the Looney Toons T- 
shirt because it had been laid out for him 
by a person he declined to name. He said 
he never considered how wearing it might 


be perceived, adding, “It doesn’t matter to 
me.” 

The six-time All-Star said he is eager to 
see whom the Pelicans hire as GM and to 
meet with that person. Davis also said that 
if the Pelicans found trade offers unsuit¬ 
able this season and still had him on the 
roster when next season began, he’d con¬ 
tinue honoring his contract. 

“I don’t have any ill will toward any¬ 
body,” Davis said. “I can’t be mad if I’m 
still here next year.” 

The Pelicans have interviewed six gen¬ 
eral manager candidates: Pelicans interim 


general manager Danny Ferry, as well as 
former Cleveland Cavaliers general man¬ 
ager David Griffin, Golden State assistant 
GM Larry Harris, Brooklyn Nets assistant 
GM Trajan Langdon, Houston Rockets 
assistant GM Gersson Rosas and interim 
Washington president of basketball opera¬ 
tions Tommy Sheppard. 

The person they hire will oversee the 
Davis trade, the next draft and could de¬ 
cide whether to retain coach Alvin Gentry, 
who has two years left under contract and 
expressed optimism he’d be given an op¬ 
portunity to stay. 


I don’t have any ill will 
toward anybody. I can’t 
be mad if I’m still here 
next year. * 

Anthony Davis 

New Orleans Pelicans forward 

“I’m going to be confident until they tell 
me I’m not coming back,” Gentry said. 
“That’s the only way I know how to ap¬ 
proach it.” 

Gentry has a regular-season record 
of 145-183 with one playoff appearance 
last season and one playoff series victory 
— a sweep of Portland before losing in five 
games to eventual champion Golden State. 

Gentry could make the argument that 
the deck was stacked against him this 
season. 

Davis, who averaged 25.9 points, 12 re¬ 
bounds and 2.4 blocks in 56 games, made 
his trade demand with 32 games left in the 
season and wound up missing 17 of those 
games, sometimes for rest and at other 
times was listed as out with back spasms, 
including for the final seven games. 

When he did play, it was rarely for much 
more than 20 minutes a game. 

The Pelicans finished 33-49, which guar¬ 
anteed they’d finish better than at least six 
teams. That leaves them with about a 25% 
chance of jumping up to a top-four selec¬ 
tion through the NBA’s draft lottery on 
May 14. 

Trading Davis also could fetch a high 
draft choice. 

The Pelicans will have a number of 
other pressing roster matters as well. 
Starting forward Julius Randle and start¬ 
ing point guard Elfrid Payton both will be 
free agents. Randle is coming off of the 
best season of his career — averaging 21.4 
points and 8.7 rebounds. He credited the 
Pelicans with fostering his development 
and said he’s open to coming back. 

Payton, who is from New Orleans, said 
playing in his hometown exceeded expec¬ 
tations and that he would like to be back. 
Payton missed much of the season with in¬ 
juries, but also put together a historically 
significant string of five straight triple¬ 
doubles this spring. 


Suns, Jones face tough decisions regarding coach, draft 


By Jose M. Romero 

Associated Press 

PHOENIX — The Phoenix 
Suns suffered through their fifth 
straight losing season and sixth 
in the past seven. They’ll be spec¬ 
tators once again when the NBA 
playoffs start this week. Yet they 
believe the franchise can rise 
again. 

Excitement surrounding No. 1 
overall draft pick Deandre Ayton 
and young star Devin Booker 
fizzled quickly, and most of the 
supporting cast of veterans was 
traded away. 

In their place came some play¬ 
ers, most notably forward Kelly 
Oubre Jr., who made an impact. 
Oubre, a restricted free agent this 
offseason, had a 16-game streak 
reaching double figures in points. 
In early March, Phoenix had a 
run of five wins in seven games 
that included victories over the 



Michael Wyke/AP 


First-year Suns head coach Igor Kokoskov led the team to a Western 
Conference-worst 19-63 record this season. 


top teams in the East and West, 
Milwaukee and Golden State. 

After removing the interim 
tag from general manager James 
Jones and hiring Jeff Bower as 
senior vice president of basketball 
operations on Thursday, the Suns 
now have must decide whether 
Igor Kokoskov will return as head 
coach after guiding the team to a 
Western Conference-worst 19-63 
record. 

“As a coach you always ask for 
more, from yourself and from 
your team,” Kokoskov said. “A lot 
of work has to be done. Our guys 
understand that. I think Phoenix 
Suns fans should be excited and 
happy about our talent and poten¬ 
tial, but we need the potential to 
turn into productivity.” 

Kokoskov said he sees his own 
work reflected in the team’s fin¬ 
ish and took full responsibility. 
He said Wednesday he had yet to 
be told anything about his future 


by the front office, but he did re¬ 
ceive several votes of confidence 
from players. 

Booker said he believes in the 
Suns’ top decision makers. 

“I’m cool with the roster how it 
is,” he said. “I have total trust in 
our front office, everybody mak¬ 
ing the decisions, that we’re going 
to be in good shape next year.” 

The Suns tied for the second- 
worst record in the NBA and 
guaranteed themselves a 14% 
chance of winning the draft lot¬ 
tery and again securing the first 
pick in this summer’s draft. 

Phoenix’s 2018 lottery pick, 
Ayton, started 70 games and av¬ 
eraged 16.3 points and 10.3 re¬ 
bounds per game. 

Getting into the top two gives 
the Suns the chance to select 
Duke forward Zion Williamson 
or Murray State point guard Ja 
Morant, the two players widely 
regarded as top prospects. 
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Cavs have hope at end 
of post-LeBron season 



Washington Wizards guard Bradley Beal, shown shooting over San Antonio Spurs guard Derrick White 
on April 5, is the team’s top returnee. He averaged 25.6 points, 5.5 assists and 5.0 rebounds. 

Wizards pick up the pieces 
following wreck of a season 


By Howard Fendrich 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The Wash¬ 
ington Wizards came into the 
season aiming for 50 wins. They 
finished with 50 losses. 

There was poor play. There 
was little defense. There was the 
embarrassing 10-31 road record, 
part of a 32-50 overall mark, the 
team’s worst in six seasons. The 
fallout from missing the playoffs 
has begun, with team president 
Ernie Grunfeld’s firing. 

“I take the responsibility of I 
could have done better,” coach 
Scott Brooks said Monday at the 
club’s practice facility. “And going 
forward, I need to be better.” 

He also said it was too soon for 
him to say how he can improve. 

The Wizards head into a pivotal 
offseason, with very few certain¬ 
ties other than this: Bradley Beal 
is the key piece. 

He became Washington’s un¬ 
questioned leader and best player 
as John Wall missed more than 
half of the season because of heel 
surgery. Wall will sit out most — 
and perhaps all — of next season, 
too, because of a later operation to 
repair a tom Achilles tendon. 

“It’s been a rocky year, for sure,” 
said Beal, an All-Star shooting 
guard and the first player in fran¬ 
chise history to average at least 
25 points, five rebounds and five 
assists in a season. “A disappoint¬ 
ing year, in terms of winning and 
everything like that.” 

With Wall’s supermax deal 
kicking in for 2019-20, and few 
other players under contract, plus 
the direction of the team unclear 
until a new GM is in place, the 
coming weeks will be important. 

Other things to know about the 
Wizards: 


By the numbers 


112.8 

Defensive rating this past 
season by the Washington 
Wizards, placing them 27th 
out of 30 teams in the 
league. 

47.7 

Average rebounds per game 
this season for the Wizards, 
which puts them 27th in 
the league. 

10-31 

Washington’s road record, 
ranked 26th in the league. 


SOURCE: NBA.com 

Beal blossoms: Beal was 12th 
in the NBA in scoring average at 
25.6 points, and he also had 5.5 as¬ 
sists and 5.0 rebounds per game. 
He’s clearly the leading man on 
the court, and his terrific produc¬ 
tion could also mean that he earns 
all-NBA honors — which would 
make him eligible for a supermax 
contract of his own. “Bradley 
had a monster year. He’s a guy 


you have to account for in every 
which way,” Boston Celtics coach 
Brad Stevens said. “Obviously is 
very deserving of all the recogni¬ 
tion that comes his way.” 

Wall’s future uncertain: Wall 
says he can’t be sure whether he 
will be able to play next season. 
He does, however, plan to use 
others’ doubts and critiques as 
motivation. “He has a lot of work 
ahead of him, there’s no ques¬ 
tion,” Brooks said. “He has a lot 
of work. They say he’s going to 
be out a majority of next season. 
But he will work. He’s very moti¬ 
vated. I talk to him, text him. He’s 
excited about the challenge ahead 
of him. He’s definitely going to 
have a lot of tough days. And he’s 
going to fight through them.” 

GM search: Owner Ted Leon- 
sis is enlisting an outside firm to 
help with replacing Grunfeld. The 
only known candidate is Tommy 
Sheppard, who is taking over 
Grunfeld’s duties on an interim 
basis. When Leonsis fired the GM 
of his NHL team, the Washington 
Capitals, the replacement came 
from in-house, Brian MacLellan. 

Roster in flux: There’s not a lot 
assured about the roster. Dwight 
Howard, who appeared in only 
nine games because of injuries, 
has a player option to return, but 
even if he exercises it, Washing¬ 
ton might not want to keep him. 
Little-used backup center Ian Ma- 
hinmi is under contract, a disaster 
of a signing by Grunfeld that the 
team could be stuck with. Rookie 
Troy Brown Jr. will be back. But 
with players such as Otto Porter 
Jr. already traded away, and oth¬ 
ers on expiring deals, there is a 
lot of room for new faces — even 
if there might not be a lot of sal¬ 
ary-cap space. 


By Tom Withers 

Associated Press 

CLEVELAND — After hand¬ 
ing out sneakers, signed balls and 
other gifts to fans, the Cleveland 
Cavaliers gathered one last time 
after the fourth-worst season 
in franchise history ended and 
took photos with adored team¬ 
mate Channing Frye, whose re¬ 
tirement triggered a three-day 
celebration. 

Losing usually doesn’t look like 
this. 

There were smiles and hugs 
as a group that never splintered 
during a taxing season that ended 
two months earlier than the pre¬ 
vious four bonded as brothers. 
Later, in a pin-drop quiet locker 
room, coach Larry Drew urged 
the Cavaliers to reflect and chal¬ 
lenged each “to come back a dif¬ 
ferent player.” 

Then, Drew, who doesn’t know 
if he himself will be back, offered 
thanks. 

“I understand how difficult the 
season was with everything that 
took place,” said Drew, who took 
over seven games in following 
Tyronn Lue’s firing. “But they 
stayed professional and they kept 
working hard, and I just wanted 
to let them know how much I ap¬ 
preciated it.” 

And with that, an offseason of 
uncertainty and optimism began. 

Drew’s future is the first order 
of business for Cleveland, which 
finished 19-63 and ended its first 
season since LeBron James left 
for a second time on a 10-game 
losing streak. 

The 61-year-old Drew steered 
the team through countless inju¬ 
ries and other challenges while 
overseeing the development of 
point guard Collin Sexton, who 
didn’t miss a game and joined 
Larry Bird and Stephen Curry 
as the only rookies in NBA his¬ 
tory to average at least 16 points 
while shooting better than 40% 
on three-pointers and 80% from 
the foul line. 

Drew was handed a difficult 
situation that became worse 
when star forward Kevin Love 
underwent foot surgery in No¬ 
vember, effectively ending any 
thought the Cavaliers entertained 
of competing for a playoff spot. 
But Drew never blinked. 

“L.D. was outstanding,” said 
forward Larry Nance Jr., another 
of the season’s success stories. 
“That was not an easy position 
he got put into. Six games into 
the season — here are the reins, 
figure it out. That’s exactly what 
he did. Got us on the right path. 
Would have been easy for him to 
mail it in, too, just because a year 
like this, this isn’t fun. 

“Losing isn’t fun, so being able 
to keep a positive attitude and 
keep moving forward at the rate 
we did, I think was a lot in part to 
Larry Drew. I’m a big fan.” 

So is Love, who played in only 
22 games but came away feeling 
like the Cavaliers are headed in 
the right direction. 

“I’ve always had his back,” Love 
said. “I’d like to think our record 
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Tony Dejak/AP 

Cleveland Cavaliers guard Collin 
Sexton, left joined Larry Bird 
and Stephen Curry as the only 
NBA rookies to average at least 
16 points while shooting better 
than 40% on three-pointers and 
80% from the foul line. 

has been very positive when he’s 
been coaching as well, especially 
when I’ve been healthy. He has 
us all playing extremely hard and 
being true to ourselves, so I love 
L.D. If he is with us, great, and if 
not, then I hope we kick his (rear) 
when he’s a head coach some¬ 
where else.” 

Another possibility is Drew 
returning as an associate head 
coach, the role he accepted on 
Lue’s staff in 2016. But any new 
coach would have to be agreeable 
to working with Drew. 

The lottery is on May 14, when 
the random bounce of ping-pong 
balls could change the fate of a 
team hoping to land Duke’s Zion 
Williamson, the consensus top 
college prospect. 

Cleveland finished tied with 
Phoenix for the league’s second- 
worst record behind New York. 
Those three teams will have a 
14% chance of picking first, but 
depending on how things play 
out, there’s the possibility of fall¬ 
ing as far as sixth and missing out 
on Williamson, his Duke team¬ 
mate RJ Barrett or Ja Morant, 
Murray State’s electrifying guard 
who already has the Cavaliers’ 
attention. 

“Everybody will be anxious,” 
Love said of the days ahead. “Ob¬ 
viously, we hope we get the best 
player.” 

Hope seemed lost for the Cava¬ 
liers when James bolted last sum¬ 
mer, devastating a team — and 
city — he treated to a title and 
four straight Finals appearances. 
But despite starting over, and de¬ 
spite untold injuries, Cleveland 
emerged from a rough season ex¬ 
cited about the future. 

“Would have been easy to 
kind of fold and whatever, just 
get steamrolled the last however 
many games and nobody learned 
anything, chucked shots and 
played pick-up basketball, but I 
don’t think we did that,” Nance 
said. “We improved in a lot of dif¬ 
ferent areas and a lot of individual 
areas.” 
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Mark J. Terrill/AP 


Magic Johnson speaks to reporters prior 
to Tuesday’s game between the Lakers 
and the Portland Trail Blazers in Los 
Angeles. Johnson’s abrupt departure as 
Lakers president of basketball operations 
presents an opportunity for Los Angeles 
owner Jeanie Buss to sever the staid, 
tradition-bound mentality lingering around 
the Lakers from her father’s tenure. 

Lakers have 
opportunity 
for new era 

By Greg Beacham 

Associated Press 

EL SEGUNDO, Calif. — The Los Ange¬ 
les Lakers already had plenty of problems 
to fix during the summer after their sixth 
straight losing season. 

Replacing the person in charge of fixing 
those problems is suddenly at the top of the 
list. 

Magic Johnson’s shocking resignation as 
the 16-time NBA champions’ president of 
basketball operations Tuesday night com¬ 
pounded the turmoil that always seems to 
envelop the Lakers, who remain among the 
most talked-about sports franchises in the 
world even though they haven’t made the 
playoffs since 2013. 

Owner Jeanie Buss unveiled no imme¬ 
diate plan Wednesday for the basketball 
leadership of the Lakers — perhaps under¬ 
standably, since she had no idea she needed 
a plan 18 hours earlier. 

Yet Buss must have realized by now 
that Magic’s abrupt departure creates an 
opportunity. 

With her sentimental favorite gone and 
no clear successor in sight, Buss has a 
chance to sever the staid, tradition-bound 
mentality lingering around the Lakers 
from her father’s ownership tenure. 

Last summer, the Lakers added LeBron 
James. This summer, they could add a new 
way of thinking. 

Whether Buss wants that opportunity is 
the biggest question she faces. 

She could hire a hungry executive to 
bring cutting-edge ideas into the Lakers’ 
insular culture. Innovative ex-Cleveland 
GM David Griffin is an obvious choice, 
but there are many others who wouldn’t 
be bound by the unrealistic expectations 
and dewy-eyed attachments created by the 
Lakers’ many trophies. 

Head coach Luke Walton’s future is still 
uncertain, with only one more guaranteed 
season on his contract and a career coach¬ 
ing record 50 games below .500. Buss had 
already given permission to Magic to make 
a change, and a new front office could want 
a new coach — unless it arrives with Buss’ 
instructions to give him another chance. 


Playoffs set after dramatic final day 


Detroit grabs final postseason berth; Golden State 
and Houston on the same side of the West bracket 


Associated Press 

MIAMI—The last spot in the NBA play¬ 
offs went to the Detroit Pistons. 

Their reward: A series against MVP 
candidate Giannis Antetokounmpo and the 
Milwaukee Bucks. 

The drama of the regular season went 
all the way to the very end, with seven of 
the eight first-round playoff matchups not 
being clinched until the final night was 
in the books — the last three of them, 
out West, going down to literally the final 
moments. 

The two-time defending champion Gold¬ 
en State Warriors will start their quest for 
a fourth title in five years against the Los 
Angeles Clippers. 

“It’s not going to be as easy as people 
think it is,” Warriors star Kevin Durant 
said. 

That’s the beauty of the playoffs. It’s not 
supposed to be easy. 

First-round games in all eight series will 
be played starting Saturday and Sunday. 
The second round cannot begin until April 
27 at the earliest, the conference finals 
couldn’t start before May 12 and the NBA 
Finals will start on May 30. 

Eastern Conference 

The only matchup in the NBA that was 
set before Wednesday night was No. 4 Bos¬ 
ton against No. 5 Indiana. 

Everything else, just like all the West 
matchups, fell into place during Game 82s 
on Wednesday. 

The Bucks, the NBA’s top overall seed, 
play the Pistons. No. 2 Toronto draws No. 
7 Orlando, with the Magic in the postsea¬ 
son for the first time since 2012. And No. 3 
Philadelphia — a team wrapped in intrigue 
right now — will face No. 6 Brooklyn. 

Joel Embiid played in only 10 of the 
76ers’ 24 games since the All-Star break, 


and general manager Elton Brand told re¬ 
porters Wednesday that “it is possible” the 
team’s best scorer and rebounder won’t be 
ready to start the playoffs. 

Embiid isn’t the only injury situation that 
made headlines Wednesday: The Celtics 
announced that Marcus Smart will miss 
four to six weeks with an injury to his left 
oblique — a massive blow to Boston. 
Western Conference 

Portland rallied from 28 points down on 
Wednesday against Sacramento — which 
blew a lead that large for the second time 
this season. 

Denver finished on a 15-0 run to beat 
Minnesota. 

And with that, the West bracket was 
shaken up one last time before it was fi¬ 
nally set. 

Top-seeded Golden State will face the 
eighth-seeded Clippers, a matchup that 
was known after early results Wednesday. 
The rest went right down to the wire, with 
No. 2 Denver facing No. 7 San Antonio, No. 
3 Portland getting No. 6 Oklahoma City 
and No. 4 Houston facing No. 5 Utah. It was 
a worst-case for Houston, which entered 
the season’s final night in place to finish 
second, third or fourth in the West. 

The way the results fell means the Rock¬ 
ets, if they get past the Jazz, would likely 
see the Warriors in the second round—and 
not in the Western Conference finals. So 
there will be no rematch of last year’s title 
series out West, a tussle where the Rockets 
had a 3-2 series lead before Chris Paul’s 
hamstring balked and the Warriors went 
on to advance and reach the NBA Finals. 

The Nuggets clinched the No. 2 seed with 
their big rally to top the Timberwolves. 
The Blazers got to the No. 3 spot with their 
wild comeback to beat the Kings. The com¬ 
bination of those results dropped Houston 
to the No. 4 seed. 


Scoreboard 


First round 

(Best-of-seven; x-if necessary) 
EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Milwaukee vs. Detroit 
Sunday: at Milwaukee 
Wednesday: at Milwaukee 
Saturday: at Detroit 
Monday: at Detroit 
x-Wednesday, April 24: at Milwaukee 
x-Friday, April 26: at Detroit 
x-Sunday, April 28: at Milwaukee 
Toronto vs. Orlando 
Saturday: at Toronto 
Tuesday: at Toronto 
Friday: at Orlando 
Sunday: at Orlando 
x-Tuesday, April 23: at Toronto 
x-Thursday, April 25: at Orlando 
x-Saturday, April 27: at Toronto 

Philadelphia vs. Brooklyn 
Saturday: at Philadelphia 
Monday: at Philadelphia 
Thursday: at Brooklyn 
Saturday, April 20: at Brooklyn 
x-Tuesday, April 23: at Philadelphia 
x-Thursday, April 25: at Brooklyn 
x-Saturday, April 27: at Philadelphia 
Boston vs. Indiana 
Sunday: at Boston 
Wednesday: at Boston 
Friday: at Indiana 
Sunday, April 21: at Indiana 
x-Wednesday, April 24: at Boston 
x-Friday, April 26: at Indiana 
x-Sunday, April 28: at Boston 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Golden State vs. L.A. Clippers 
Saturday: at Golden State 
Monday: at Golden State 
Thursday: at L.A. Clippers 
Sunday: at L.A. Clippers 
x-Wednesday, April 24: at Golden State 
x-Friday, April 26: at L.A. Clippers 
x-Sunday, April 28: at Golden State 
Denver vs. San Antonio 
Saturday: at Denver 
Tuesday: at Denver 
Thursday: at San Antonio 
Saturday, April 20: at San Antonio 
x-Tuesday, April 23: at Denver 
x-Thursday, April 25: at San Antonio 
x-Saturday, April 27: at Denver 

Portland vs. Oklahoma City 
Sunday: at Portland 
Tuesday: at Portland 
Friday: at Oklahoma City 
Sunday: Oklahoma City 
x-Tuesday, April 23: at Portland 
x-Thursday, April 25: at Oklahoma City 
x-Saturday, April 27: at Portland 
Houston vs. Utah 
Sunday: at Houston 
Wednesday: at Houston 
Saturday: at Utah 
Monday: at Utah 

x-Wednesday, April 24: at Houston 
x-Friday, April 26: at Utah 
x-Sunday, April 28: at Houston 


Wade gets send-off from ‘Banana Boat’ crew 



Kathy Willens/AP 


From left, Carmelo Anthony, Miami Heat guard Dwyane Wade, Houston Rockets guard 
Chris Raul and Los Angeles Lakers forward LeBron James pose for a photograph on 
the court after Wade’s final NBA game on Wednesday in New York. 


Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Dwyane Wade had some 
superstar fans on hand for his final NBA 
game. 

LeBron James, Chris Paul and Car¬ 
melo Anthony were all sitting courtside 
in Brooklyn on Wednesday night to watch 
Miami’s game against the Nets. 

Wade punctuated his career with one 
last triple-double, finishing with 25 points, 
11 rebounds and 10 assists in a 113-94 loss 
to Brooklyn. 

The four players are close friends and 
former teammates on the U.S. Olympic 
team. James, Wade, and Paul were fa¬ 
mously photographed being towed on a 
‘banana boat’ inflatable while on vacation 
together in 2015. 

Wade went over to the corner where they 
were sitting and hugged each before start¬ 
ing his final game before retirement. 

James told Fox Sports Southeast that 
it was important for them to be there 
because their friendship goes beyond 
basketball. 

“CP played last night, we had our last 
regular-season game last night and Me- 
lo’s right here in New York so we kind of 
made the plan, made the decision to come 
up here,” James said. “Listen, we couldn’t 
miss D-Wade’s last game. This is the last 
time he’s going to be on an NBA floor wear¬ 
ing that Miami Heat uniform, that No. 3, so 


we’re happy to be here to support.” 

Afterward, Wade finished his season- 
long custom of exchanging jerseys with 
players by giving his to Anthony. Anthony 
was one of the people who persuaded Wade 
to return this season and enjoy a farewell 
tour, but then he didn’t last long enough 
with the Houston Rockets to play against 


Miami. 

“I didn’t get an opportunity to play 
against Melo this year and exchange jer¬ 
seys with him,” Wade said. “That was a 
missing piece out of this whole season, so 
everything worked out great for him being 
here, for me having an opportunity to give 
him my jersey.” 
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Columbus’ day 

Blue Jackets rally, stun Lightning 

in Game 1 » NHL playoffs, Page 59 



WR Robinette finally getting chance at NFL» r«s 


027664 11 52070 5 11 







































